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SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS 
EPOCH OF NAPO- 
LEON’S LIFE. 


f } HE _ tortuous 
course of Napo- 
leon’s life for the 
next four years 
(1791-1795) has 
been neither de- 
scribed nor under- 
stood by those who 
have written in his 
interest. It was his 
own desire that his 
biographies should 
begin with the re- 
covery of Toulon 
for the Convention. 
His detractors, on 
the other hand, 
have studied this period with such evident 
bias that dispassionate readers have been re- 
pelled from its consideration. And yet the 
sordid tale well repays perusal; for in thisepoch 
of his life many of his characteristic qualities 
were tempered and ground to the keen edge 
they retained throughout life. Swept onward 
toward the trackless ocean of political chaos, 
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the youth seemed afloat without oars or com- 
pass: in reality, his craft was well under control, 
and his chart correct. Whether we attribute his 
conduct to accident or to design, from an ad- 
venturer’s point of view the instinct which made 
him spread his sails to the breezes of Jacobin 
favor was quite as sound as that which later, 
when Jacobinism came to be abhorred, made 
him anxious that the fact should be forgotten. 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE RHONE VALLEY. 


IN the earlier stages of army reorganization, 
changes were made without much regard to 
personal merit, the dearth of efficient officers 
being such that even the most indifferent had 
some value. About the first of June, 1791, 
Buonaparte was promoted to the rank of first 
lieutenant, with a salary of thirteen hundred 
livres (francs), and transferred to the Fourth 
Regiment, which was stationed in Valence. He 
heard the news with mingled feelings: promo- 
tion was, of course, welcome, but he shrank 
from returning to Valence. On the ground 
that the arrangements he had made for educat- 
ing Louis would be disturbed by the transfer, 
he besought the War Office for permission to re- 
main at Auxonne with his old regiment, now 
knownasthe First. Probably the real ground of 
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his disinclination was the fear that a residence 
at Valence might revive the painful emotions 
which time had somewhat withered. But the 
authorities were inexorable, and on June 14 
the brothers departed, Napoleon for the first 
time leaving debts which he could not pay: 
for clothes, a sword, and some wood, he owed 
about a hundred and fifteen livres (francs). 

Arrived at Valence, he found that the old 
society had vanished. Both the bishop and 
the Abbé Saint-Ruf were dead. Mme. du Co- 
lombier had withdrawn with her daughter to 
her country-seat. The brothers were able, 
therefore, to take up their lives just where they 
had made the break at Auxonne: Louis pur- 
suing the studies necessary for entrance to the 
corps of officers, Napoleon teaching him, and 
frequenting the political club; both destitute 
and probably suffering, for the officer’s pay was 
soon far in arrears. In such desperate straits 
it was a relief for the elder brother that the al- 
lurements of his former associations were dis- 
sipated ; such companionship as he now had 
was among the middle and lower classes, whose 
estates were more proportionate to his own, 
and whose sentiments were virtually identical 
with his. 

By the summer of 1791 the first stage in the 
transformation of France had almost passed. 


The reign of moderation in reform was nearly 


over. ‘The National Assembly had appre- 
hended the magnitude but not the nature of its 
task, and was unable to grasp the consequences 
of the new constitution it had outlined. The 
nation was sufficiently familiar with the notion 
of the crown as an executive, but hitherto the 
executive had been at the same time legisla- 
tor; neither king nor people quite knew how 
the king was to obey the nation when the 
former, trained in the school of the strictest 
absolutism, was deprived of all volition, and 
the latter gave its orders through asingle cham- 
ber, responsive to the levity of the masses and 
uncontrolled either by an absolute veto power 
or by any feeling of responsibility to public 
opinion. This was the urgent problem which 
had to be solved under conditions the most 
unfavorable that could be conceived. 

In the preceding autumn famine was actually 
stalking abroad. In Paris the populace grew 
gaunt and dismal, but at Versailles there was 
food in plenty, and the contrast was heightened 
by a lavish display. The royal family was be- 
trayed by one of its own house, the despicable 
Philip “ Egalité,” who sought to stir up the 
basest dregs of society, that in the ferment he 
might rise to the top; hungry Paris, stung to 
action by rumors which he spread and by 
bribes he lavished, put Lafayette at its head, 
and on October 5 marched out to the gates of the 
royal residence in order to make conspicuous 
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the contrast between its own sufferings and the 
wasteful comfort of its servants. Louis and 
the National Assembly yielded to the menace, 
the court returned to Paris, politics grew hot- 
ter and more bitter, the fickleness of the mob 
became a stronger power. Soon the Jacobin 
Club began to wield the mightiest single in- 
fluence, and as it did so it grew more radical, 
Throughout the long and trying winter the 
masses remained, nevertheless, quietly expec- 
tant. There was much tumultuous talk, but 
action was suspended while the Assembly sat 
and labored to solve its problem; making a fine 
paper constitution. Unfortunately, the provi- 
sions of the document had no relation to the 
political habits of the French nation, or to the 
experience of England and the United States, 
the only free governments then in existence, 
Feudal privilege, feudal provinces, feudal names 
having been obliterated, the whole of France 
was rearranged into administrative depart- 
ments, with geographical in place of historical 
boundaries. It was felt that the ecclesiastical 
domains, the holders of which were considered 
as mere trustees, should be adapted to the 
same plan. Both ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
bodies were thus overwhelmed by the stroke 
of a pen. The king was denied all initiative, 
being granted merely a suspensive veto, and 
in the reform of the judicial system the power 
of the lawyers was also destroyed. Every form 
of the guardianship to which for centuries the 
people had been accustomed was thus re- 
moved —royal, aristocratic, ecclesiastical, and 
judicial. Untrained to self-control, they were 
as ready for mad excesses as were the German 
Anabaptists after the Reformation or the Eng- 
lish sectaries after the execution of Charles. 
Attention has been called to the disturbances 
which arose in Auxonne and elsewhere, to the 
emigration of the nobles from that quarter, to 
the utter break between the parish priests and 
the higher church functionaries in Dauphiny; 
this was but asample of the whole. When, on 
July 14,the king accepted a constitution which 
decreed the secular reorganization of the hie- 
rarchy whereby both bishops and priests were 
to be elected by the taxpayers, two thirds of 
all the clergy in France refused to swear alle- 
giance to it. All attempts to establish the new 
administrative and judicial systems were more 
or less futile; the disaffection of officials and 
lawyers grew more intense. In Paris alone the 
changes were introduced with some success, 
the municipality being rearranged into forty- 
eight sections, each with a primary assembly. 
These were the bodies which later gave Buo- 
naparte the opening whereby he entered his 
real career. The influence of the Jacobin Club 
grew hourly as the majority of its members grew 
more radical. Necker trimmed to their de- 
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mands, but lost popularity by his monotonous 
calls for money, and fell in September, reaching 
his home on the Lake of Geneva only with the 
greatest difficulty. Mirabeau succeeded him 
as the sole possible prop to the tottering throne. 
Under his leadership the moderate monar- 
chists, or “ Feuillants,” as they were later called 
from the convent of that order to which they 
withdrew, seceded from the Jacobins, and be- 
fore the Assembly had ceased its work the land 
was cleft in two, divided into opponents and 
adherents of monarchy. As if to insure the dis- 
asters of such an antagonism, the Assembly, 
which numbered among its members every man 
in France of ripe political experience, com- 
mitted the incredible folly of self-effacement, 
voting that in the coming election not one of 
its members should be eligible for reélection. 

A new impulse to the revolutionary move- 
ment was given by the death of Mirabeau on 
April 2, 1791. His obsequies were celebrated 
in many places, and, being a native of Pro- 
vence, there were of course solemn ceremonies 
at Valence. Buonaparte superintended the 


draping of the church choir in that city. The 
hangings were arranged to represent a funerary 
urn, and beneath, in conspicuous letters, ran the 
legend: “ Behold what remains of the French 
Lycurgus.” Mirabeau had indeed displayed 


a genius for politics, his scheme for a strong 
ministry, chosen from the Assembly, standing 
in bold relief against the feebleness of Necker in 
persuading Louis to accept the suspensive veto 
and to choose his cabinet without relation to 
the party in power. When the mad dissipation 
of his youth demanded its penalty at the hour 
so critical for France, the king and the mod- 
erates alike lost courage. In June the worried 
and worn-out monarch determined that the 
game was not worth the playing, and fled. 
Though he was captured, and brought back to 
act the impossible réle of a democratic prince, 
the patriots who had wished to advance with 
experience and tradition as guides were ut- 
terly discredited. All the world could see how 
pusillanimous was the royalty they had wished 
to preserve, and the masses made up their mind 
that, real or nominal, the institution was not 
only useless, but dangerous. This feeling was 
strong in the Rhone valley and the adjoining 
districts, which have ever been the home of 
extreme radicalism. Sympathy for Corsica and 
the Corsicans had always been lively in south- 
eastern France. Neither the island nor its 
people were felt to be strange. When Louis in 
September again accepted the constitution re- 
vised and completed, a society for its defense 
was formed in Valence, as in other towns. 
Buonaparte, though a Corsican, was first sec- 
retary, then president, of the association. 
The“ Friends ofthe Constitution” grew daily 
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more numerous, more powerful, and more radi. 
cal in Valence; and when the great solemnity 
of swearing allegiance to the new order was to 
be celebrated, that place was chosen as a cop. 
venient and suitable one for a convention of 
twenty-two similar associations from the neigh- 
boring districts. The meeting took place cn 
July 3, 1791; the official administration of the 
oath to the civil, military, judicial, and eccle. 
siastical authorities occurred on the fourteenth, 
Before a vast altar erected on the drill-ground, 
in the presence of all the dignitaries, with can. 
non booming and the air resounding with shouts 
and patriotic songs, the officials in groups, the 
people in mass, swore with uplifted hands to 
sustain the constitution, to obey the National 
Assembly, and to die, if need be, in defending 
French territory against invasion. Scenes as 
impressive and dramatic as this occurred all 
over France. They appealed powerfully to the 
imagination of the nation, and profoundly in- 
fluenced public opinion. “ Until then,” said 
Buonaparte, referring to the solemnity, “I 
doubt not that if I had received orders to tum 
my guns against the people, habit, prejudice, 
education, and the king’s name would have in- 
duced me to obey. With the taking of the na- 
tional oath it became otherwise ; my instincts 
and my duty were henceforth in harmony.” 

3ut the position of liberal officers was still 
most trying. In the streets and among the 
people they were in a congenial atmosphere; 
behind the closed doors of the drawing-rooms, 
in the society of ladies, and among their fellows 
in the mess, there were misprision, constraint, 
and suspicion. Out of doors all was exulta- 
tion; in the houses of the hitherto privileged 
classes all was sadness and uncertainty. But 
everywhere, indoors or out, was spreading the 
fear of war —if not civil, at least foreign war, 
with the French emigrants as the allies of the 
assailants. On this point Buonaparte was mis- 
taken. As late as July 2, 1791, he wrote to 
Naudin, an intimate friend: “ Will there be 
war? No; Europe is divided between sov- 
ereigns who rule over men and those who rule 
over cattle and horses. The former under- 
stand the Revolution, and are terrified; they 
would gladly make personal sacrifices to annl- 
hilate it, but they dare not lift the mask for fear 
the fire should break out in their own houses. 
See the history of England, Holland, etc. 
Those who bear the rule over horses misunder- 
stand and cannot grasp the bearing of the con- 
stitution. They think this chaos of incoherent 
ideas means an end of French power. You 
would suppose, to listen to them, that our 
brave patriots were about to cut one another's 
throats, and with their blood purge the land of 
the crimes committed against kings.” 

The news contained in the same letter is most 
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interesting. There are accounts of the zealand the judiciary equally disorganized, and the 
spirit everywhere shown by the patriots, of a army transforming itself into a patriotic organj- 
petition for the trial of the king sent up from zation—was there more to come? Yes. Thus 
the recent meeting at Valence, and the assur- far, in spite of well-meant attempts to substi- 
ance that his regiment is “sure,” except as to tute new constructions for the old, all had 
half the officers. He adds in a postscript: been disintegration. French society was to 
“Southern blood courses in my veins as_be reorganized only after further pulverizing, 
swiftly as the Rhone. Pardon me if you feel cohesion would begin only under pressure from 
distressed in reading my scrawl.” without—a pressure applied by the threats of 

Restlessness is the habit of the agitator, and erratic royalists that they would bring in the 
Buonaparte was no exception. He had been foreign powers to coerce and arbitrate, by 
but two months with his new command, yet he the active demonstrations of the emigrants, 
longed for change ; the fever of excitement and _ by the outbreak of foreign wars. These were 
the discomfort of his life, with probably some the events about to take place; they would 
inkling that a Corsican national guard would in the end evolve from the chaos of mob rule 
before long be organized, gave rise to his deter- first the irregular and temporary dictatorship 
mination to be off once more. His colonel, of the Convention, then the tyranny of the 
a very lukewarm constitutionalist, angry at the Directory; at the same time they would in- 
notoriety which the lieutenant had acquired, fuse a fervor of patriotism into the whole 
had already sent in a complaint of Buona- mass of the French nation, stunned, helpless, 
parte’s insubordinate spirit and inattention to and leaderless, but loyal, brave, and vigorous, 
duty. Standing on a formal right, he would In such a crisis the people would tolerate 
therefore grant no leave to his subordinate. if not demand a man strong to command re- 
With the quick resource of a schemer, Buo- spect for France and to enforce his commands, 
naparte turned to a higher authority—the in- would prefer the vigorous mastery of one to 
spector-general of the department, who was the feeble misrule of the many or the few. 
moreover an old acquaintance. The latter Still further, the man was as unready as the 
was favorable, and made the necessary appli- time; for it was, in all probability, not as 
cation. a Frenchman but as an ever true Corsican 

While awaiting a decision from Paris, Napo- patriot that Buonaparte wished to “ show him- 
leon was restless. To friends he said that he self, overcome obstacles” at this conjuncture. 
would soon be in Paris; to his great-uncle he On July 22, 1791, the National Assembly at 
wrote, “1 am waiting impatiently for the six last decided to form a paid volunteer national 
crowns my mother owes me; I need them guard of a hundred thousand men. The term 
sadly.” And again: “Send me three hundred of enlistment was a year. Four battalions were 
livres; that sum wouldtake me to Paris. There, to be raised in Corsica ; Buonaparte thought 
at least, a person can show himself, overcome the hour for realizing his long-cherished aspi- 
obstacles. Everything tells me that I shall rations had finally struck. He could certainly 
succeed there. Will you stop me for lack of a have done much in Paris to secure office in a 
hundred crowns?” ‘The explanation of this French-Corsican national guard, and on re- 
impatience is simple enough. One by one the ceipt of the news he immediately wrote a 
provincial societies which had been formed memorandum on the armament of the new 
to support the constitution were affiliating force, and with characteristic assurance ad- 
themselves with the influential Jacobins at Pa- dressed it to the minister of war. When, how- 
ris, who were now the strongest single political ever, three weeks later (August 30, 1791), his 
power in the country. Buonaparte was the leave of absence arrived, he had abandoned 
recognized leader of their sympathizers in the all idea of service under France in the Corsi- 
Rhone valley. He would go to headquarters can guard. The disorder of the times was such 
and see for himself what the outlook was. that while retaining office in the French army 
With such backers the long-desired command _he could test in an independent Corsican com- 
in Corsica might be secured. mand the possibility of climbing to leadership 

It was rare good fortune that Buonaparte there before abandoning his present subordi- 
was not yet to be cast into the seething caldron nate place in France. Full of the new ad- 
of French politics. ‘The time was not yet ripefor venture, he had for some time been taking 
the exercise of his powers. The storming of advances on his pay from the regimental 
the Bastille had symbolized the overthrow of quartermaster, until he had now in hand a 
privilege and absolute monarchy; the flight considerable sum—two hundred and ninety 
of the king meant the overthrow of monarchy, livres (francs). A formal announcement to the 
absolute or otherwise. The executive gone, authorities might have elicited embarrassing 
the legislature popular and democratic, but questions from them, so he and Louis quietly 
ignorant how to administer or conduct affairs, stole away without explanations, leaving for the 
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second time unpaid debts of considerable 
amount, and arriving in Ajaccio on September 
6,1791. Napoleon was not yet a deserter, but 
he had taken another step toward the defi- 
ance of French military authority. 


BONAPARTE THE CORSICAN JACOBIN. 


Tuis was the third time in four years that 
Buonaparte had revisited his home. On the 
plea of ill health he had been able the first time 
to remain a year and two months, giving full 
play to his Corsican patriotism and his own 
ambitions by attendance at Orezza, and by 
personal agitation among the people. The sec- 
ond time he had remained a year and four 
months, retaining his hold on his commission 
by subterfuges and irregularities which, though 
condoned, had strained his relations with the 
ministry of war in Paris. He had openly defied 
the royal authority, relying on the coming 
storm for the concealment of his conduct if it 
should prove reprehensible, or for preferment 
if Corsica should secure her liberties. There 
is no reason, therefore, to suppose that his in- 
tentions for the third visit were other than they 
had been, although again solicitude for his 
family was doubtless one of several motives 
which combined in his decision. 

During his six months’ absence from Corsica 
the condition of the family had not materially 
changed. Soon after his arrival the old arch- 
deacon died, and his little fortune fell to the 
Buonapartes. Joseph being absorbed in the 
duties of his place as secretary to the mayor 
of Ajaccio, Fesch, as the eldest male, the mo- 
ther’s brother, and a priest at that, expected 
to assume the direction of their affairs. But 
he was doomed to speedy disenchantment: 
thenceforward Napoleon was the family dic- 
tator. The self-important lieutenant talked 
much in the home circle concerning the great- 
ness of classical antiquity, and wondered “ who 
would not willingly be stabbed, if only he could 
have been Cesar? One feeble ray of his glory 
would be an ample recompense for sudden 
death.” Such chances for Czesarism as the 
island of Corsica afforded were daily becom- 
ing better. 

The religious agitation was steadily increas- 
ing. Pious Catholics were embittered by the 
virtual expulsion of the old clergy and the in- 
duction to office of new priests who had sworn 
to uphold the constitution. Amid the disorders 
of administration the people in ever larger 
numbers had secured arms; as of yore, they 
appeared at their assemblies under the guid- 
ance of their chiefs, ready to fight at amoment’s 
notice. It was but a step to violence, and with- 
out any other provocation than religious ex- 
asperation the townsfolk of Bastia had lately 
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sought to kill their new bishop. Even Arena, 
who had so recently seized the town in Paoli’; 
interest, was now regarded as a French radical, 
maltreated, and banished with his supporters 
to Italy. The new election was at hand; the 
contest between the Paolists and the extreme 
French party grew hotter and hotter. Deputies 
to the new assembly and superior officers of 
the new guard were to be elected. Buonaparte, 
being only a lieutenant of the regulars, could 
according to the law aspire no higher than an 
appointment as adjutant-major with the title 
and pay of captain. It was not worth while to 
lose his standing in the regular army for this, 
so he determined to stand for one of the higher 
elective offices, that of lieutenant-colonel, a 
place which would give him more power and, 
under the latest legislation, entitle him to retain 
his grade in the regular army. 

There were now two political clubs in Ajac- 
cio: that of the Corsican Jacobins, country 
people for the most part; and that of the Cor- 
sican Feuillants, composed of the officials and 
townsfolk. Buonaparte became a moving spirit 
in the former, and determined at any cost to 
destroy the influence of the latter. The two 
previous attempts to secure Ajaccio for the 
radicals had failed: a third was already under 
consideration. The new leader began to gar- 
nish his language with those fine and specious 
phrases which thenceforth were never wanting 
in his utterances at revolutionary crises. “ Law,” 
he wrote about this time, “is like those statues 
of some of the gods which are veiled under cer- 
tain circumstances.” For some weeks there 
was little or nothing to do in the way of elec- 
tioneering at home; he therefore obtained per- 
mission to travel with Volney, the commissioner 
sent by the Assembly to report on the condi- 
tion of the island, and the same who afterward 
became so famous in connection with the 
Egyptian expedition. This journey was for 
a candidate like Buonaparte invaluable as a 
means of observation and of winning friends 
for his cause. 

Before the close of this trip his furlough had 
expired, his regiment had been put ona war foot- 
ing, and orders had been issued for the return 0! 
every officer to his post before Christmas day. 
But in the execution of his fixed purpose the 
young Corsican patriot was heedless of mili- 
tary obligations to France, and wilfully re- 
mained absent from duty. Once more the spe!! 
of a wild, free life was upon him; he was en- 
listed for the campaign, though without post- 
tion or money to back him. The essay on hap- 
piness which he had presented to the Academy 
of Lyons had failed, as a matter of course, t0 
win the prize, the judges pronouncing it “too 
badly arranged, too uneven, too disconnected, 
and too badly written to deserve attention. 
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DRAWN BY A. CASTAIGNE. 


This decision was a double blow, for it was an- 
nounced about this time, at a moment when 
fame and money would both have been most 
welcome. The legacy of the old archdeacon 
remained the only resource of the family for 
the lavish hospitality which was required of a 
Corsican candidate according to immemorial, 
semi-barbarous tradition. 

A peremptory order was now issued from 
Paris that those officers of the line who had 
been serving in the National Guard with a 
grade lower than that of lieutenant-colonel 
should return to regular service before April 
1,1792. Here was an implication which might 
be turned to account. As an officer on leave, 
Buonaparte should of course have returned on 
December 25; as an adjutant-major he could 
plead the new order. ‘Though as yet the re- 
cruits had not come in, and no companies had 
been formed, the mere idea was sufficient to 
suggest a means for securing the semblance of 
legality. The major-general in command of 
the department obtained authorization from 
Paris,and granted the appointment. Safe from 
the charge of desertion thus far, it was absolutely 
essential for his reputation, for his ambition, and 
forhis pocket that Buonaparte should be elected 
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lieutenant-colonel in the National Guard. Suc- 
cess would enable him to plead that his first 
lapse in discipline was due to irregular orders 
from his superior, that anyhow he had been an 
adjutant-major, and that finally the position of 
lieutenant-colonel gave him immunity from 
punishment, and left him blameless. 

He nevertheless was uneasy, and wrote two 
letters of a curious character to the commis- 
sioner-general. In the first, written five weeks 
after the expiration of his leave, he calmly 
reports himself, and gives an account of his 
occupations, mentioning incidentally that un- 
foreseen circumstances, duties the dearest and 
most sacred, had prevented his return. In the 
second he plumply declares that in perilous 
times the post of a good Corsican is at home, 
that therefore he had thought of resigning, but 
his friends had arranged the middle course of 
appointing him adjutant-major in the volun- 
teers so that he could make his duty as a sol- 
dier conform to his duty asa patriot. Asking 
for news of what is going on in France, he 
says, writing like an outsider, “ If your nation 
loses courage at this moment it is done with 
forever.” 

It was toward the end of March that the 
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volunteers from the mountains began to appear 
in Ajaccio for the election of their officers. Na- 
poleon had bitter and powerful rivals, but his 
recent trip had apparently enabled him to win 
many friends among the men. While, there- 
fore, success was possible by that means, there 
was another influence almost as powerful — that 
of three commissioners appointed by the direc- 
tory of the island to organize and equip the 
battalion. With skilful diplomacy Buonaparte 
agreed that he would not assume to bea can- 
didate for the office of first lieutenant-colonel, 
which was to go to Peretti, a near friend of 
Paoli, but would seek the position of second 
lieutenant-colonel. In this way he was assured 
of good will from two of the three commission- 
ers; the other was hostile, being a partizan of 
Peraldi, the rival candidate. Peretti himself 
declared in favor of a nobody, his brother-in- 
law, Quenza. 

The election, as usual in Corsica, seems to 
have passed in turbulence and noisy violence. 
The third commissioner, living as a guest with 
Peraldi, was seized on election morning by a 
body of Buonaparte’s friends, and put under 
lock and key in their candidate’s house — “ to 
make you entirely free; you were not free 
where you were,” said the instigator of the 
stroke, when called to explain. ‘To the use of 
fine phrases was now added a facility in em- 
ploying violence at a pinch which likewise re- 
mained characteristic of Buonaparte’s career 
down to the end. There is a story that in one 
of the scuffles incident to this brawl a member 
of Pozzo di Borgo’s family was thrown down 
and trampled on. Be that as it may, Buona- 
parte was successful, and from that moment the 
families of Peraldi and of Pozzo di Borgo were 
his deadly enemies. 

As it turned out, the insignificant Quenza, 
and not Peretti, was chosen first lieutenant- 
colonel. Buonaparte, therefore, was in virtual 
command of a sturdy, well-armed, legal force. 
Having been adjutant-major, and being now 
a regularly elected lieutenant-colonel accord- 
ing to statute, he applied, with a well-calcu- 
lated effrontery, to his regimental pay-master 
for the pay which had accrued during his 
absence. It was at first refused, for in the 
interval he had been cashiered for remaining 
at home in disobedience to orders; but such 
were the irregularities of that revolutionary 
time that later, virtual deserter as he had been, 
it was actually paid. No one was more adroit 
than Buonaparte in taking advantage of pos- 
sibilities. He wasa pluralist without conscience. 
A French regular, if the emergency should de- 
mand it, he was likewise a Corsican patriot and 
commanderin the National Guard of theisland, 
fully equipped for another move. Perhaps, at 
last, he could assume with success the libera- 
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tor’s réle of Sampiero. But an opportunity must 
occur or be created. One was easily arranged, 

Ajaccio had gradually become a resort for 
many strong Roman Catholics who had refused 
to accept the new order. The town authorities, 
although there were some extreme radicals 
among them, were, on the whole, in sympathy 
with these conservatives. Through the devices 
of his friends in the city government, Buona. 
parte’s battalion, the second, was on one pre- 
text or another assembled in the town. A 
demand was then made that according to the 
recent ecclesiastical legislation of the National 
Assembly, the Capuchin monks, who had been 
so far undisturbed, should evacuate their friary, 
At once the public order was jeopardized: on 
one extreme were the religious fanatics, on the 
other the political agitators, both of whom were 
loud with threats and ready for violence. In 
the middle, between two fires, was the mass 
of the people, who sympathized with the ec- 
clesiastics, but wanted peace at any hazard, 
Buonaparte’s first step was to seize and occupy 
the cloister, which lay just below the citadel, his 
final goal. Once inside the citadel walls, the 
Corsican regulars would, he hoped, fraternize 
with their kin; with such a beginning all the 
garrison might in time be won over. 

This further exasperated the ultramontanes, 
and on Easter day, April 8, they made dem- 
onstrations so serious that the scheming com- 
mander found the much desired pretext to inter- 
fere; therewasa mélée, andoneofhis officers was 
killed. Next morning the burghers found their 
town beset by the National Guard. Good citi- 
zens kept to their houses, and by order of Buo- 
naparte the mayor and council were assembled 
to authorize an attack on the citadel. The au- 
thorities could not agree, and dispersed ; the 
following forenoon it was discovered that the 
mayor and his sympathizers had taken refuge 
in the citadel. From the vantage of this strong- 
hold they proposed to settle the difficulty by 
the’ arbitration of a board composed of two 
from each side, under the presidency of the 
commandant. There was again no agreement. 

Worn out at last by the haggling and delay, 
an officer of the garrison finally ordered Buo- 
naparte to withdraw his forces. The determined 
agitator flatly refused, and the night was spent 
in preparation for a conflict which seemed 
inevitable. But early in the morning the com- 
missioners of the department, who had been 
sent by Paoli to preserve the peace, arrived in 
a body. They were welcomed gladly by the 
majority of the people, and, after hearing the 
case, dismissed the battalion of volunteers to 
various posts in the surronnding country. Pub- 
lic opinion immediately turned against Buona- 
parte as the author of the entire disturbance. 
The commander of the garrison was embit- 
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tered, and sent a report to the War Depart- 
ment displaying the young officer’s behavior in 
the most unfavorable light. Buonaparte’s de- 
fense was contained in a manifesto which made 


the citizens still more furious by its declaration . 


that the whole civic structure was worthless, 
and should have been overthrown. 

The aged Paoli found his situation more 
trying with every day. Under a constitutional 
monarchy such as he had admired and stud- 
ied in England, such as he even yet hoped for 
and expected in France, he. had believed his 
own land might find a virtual autonomy. With 
riot and disorder in every town, it would not 
be long before the absolute disqualification of 
his countrymen for self-government would be 
proved and the French administration restored. 
For his present purpose, therefore, the peace 
must be kept, and Buonaparte removed else- 
where, if possible; but asthe troublesome youth 
was the son of an old friend and the head of 
a still influential family, it must be done with- 
out offense. The government at Paris might 
be pacified if the absentee officer were restored 
to his post; with Quenza in command of the 
volunteers there would be little danger of a 
second outbreak in Ajaccio. 

It was more than easy, therefore, for the dis- 
credited revolutionary, on condition that he 
shoul | leave Corsica, to secure from the au- 
thorities the papers necessary to put himself 
and his actions in the most favorable light. 


Buonaparte armed himself accordingly with 
an authenticated certificate as to the posts he 
had held, and the period during which he had 
held them (oddigation de résidence), and with 
another as to his “ civism ”— the phrase used 
at that time to designate the quality of friend- 
liness to the Revolution. The former seems to 
have been framed according to his own state- 
ments, and was speciously deceptive. Valence, 
where the royalist colonel regarded him asa de- 
serter, was of course closed, and in Paris alone 
could thenecessary steps be taken to secure res- 
toration to rank with back pay, or rather the 
reversal of the whole record as it then stood on 
the regimental books. For tiis reason he like- 
wise secured letters of introduction to the lead- 
ing Corsicans in the capital, and, borrowing 
money for the journey, sailed from Bastia on 
May 2, 1792. The outlook might have dis- 
heartened a weaker man. Peraldi, the Corsi- 
can deputy, was a brother of the defeated rival ; 
Paoli’s displeasure was only too manifest ; the 
bitter hate of a large element in Ajaccio was un- 
concealed. Rejected by Corsica, would France 
receive him? Would notthe few French friends 
he had be likewise alienated by these last es- 
capades ? Could the formal record of regi- 
mental offenses be expunged? In any event, 
how slight the prospect of success in the great 
mad capital, amid the convulsive throes of a 
nation’s disorders! 

But in the last consideration lay his only 
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chance: the nation’s disorder was to supply the 
remedy for Buonaparte’s ills. ‘The king had re- 
fused his sanction to the secularization of the 
estates which had once been held by the emi- 
grants and recusant ecclesiastics ; the Jacobins 
retorted by open hostility tothemonarchy. The 
plotting of noble and princely refugees with 
various royal and other schemers two years be- 
fore had been a crime against the king and the 
constitutionalists, for it jeopardized their last 
chance for existence, even their very lives. 
Within so short a time what had been criminal 
in the emigrants had seemingly become the 
only means of self-preservation for their in- 
tended victim. His constitutional supporters 
recognized that, in the adoption of this course 
by the king, the last hope of a peaceful solution 
to their awful problem had disappeared. It was 
now certain and generally known that Louis 
himself was in negotiation with the foreign sov- 
ereigns ; to thwart his plans and avert the con- 
sequences it was essential that open hostilities 
against his secret allies should be begun. Con- 
sequently, on April 20, 1792, war had been de- 
clared against Austria by the king’s friends. 
The populace, awed by the armies thus called 
out, were at first silently defiant, an attitude 
which changed to open fury when the defeat 
of the French armies in the Austrian Nether- 
lands was announced. 

The moderate republicans, or Girondists, 
as they were called from the district where they 
were strongest, were now the mediating party, 
and a number of them were summoned into 
the ministry to appease this popular rage. It 
was one of the new ministers who had exam- 
ined the complaint against Buonaparte received 
from the commander of the garrison at Ajaccio. 
According to a strict interpretation of the mili- 
tary code there was scarcely a crime which 
Buonaparte had not committed : desertion, dis- 
obedience, tampering, attack on constituted 
authority, and abuse of official power. The 
minister reported the conduct of both Quenza 
and Buonaparte as most reprehensible, and de- 
clared that if their offense had been purely mili- 
tary he would have court-martialed them. 

Learning first at Marseilles that war had 
broken out, and that the companies of his regi- 
ment were dispersed to various camps for ac- 
tive service, Buonaparte hastened northward. 
A new passion, which was indicative of the 
newly awakened patriotism, had taken posses- 
sion of the popular fancy. Where the year be- 
fore the current and universal phrase had been 
“ federation,” the talk was now all for the “na- 
tion.” It might well beso. Before the traveler 
arrived at his destination further disaster had 
overtaken the Frencharmy, one wholeregiment 
had deserted under arms to the enemy, and in- 
dividual soldiers were escaping by hundreds. 
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The officers of the Fourth Artillery were resign. 
ing and running away in about equal number, 
Consternation ruled supreme, treason and jm. 
becility were everywhere charged against the 
authorities. War within, war without, and the 
army in a state of collapse! The emigrant 
princes would return, and France be sold toa 
bondage tenfold more galling than that from 
which she was struggling to free herself. 

When Buonaparte reached Paris on May 21, 
1792, there was a poor outlook for a suppliant 
bankrupt in funds and nearly so in reputation; 
but he was undaunted, and his application was 
made without the loss of a moment. A new 
minister of war had been appointed but a few 
days before,—there were six changes in that 
office during as many months,— and the assis- 
tant nowin charge of the artillery seemed favor- 
able to the request. For a moment he thought 
of restoring the suppliant to his position, but 
events were marching too swiftly, and demands 
more urgent jostled aside the claims of an ob- 
scure lieutenant with a shady character. Buo- 
naparte at once grasped the fact that he could 
win his cause only by patience or by impor- 
tunity, and began to consider how he could ar- 
range for a prolonged stay in the capital. His 
scanty resources were already exhausted, but 
he found Bourrienne, a former schoolfellow at 
Brienne, in equal straits, waiting like himself 
for something to turn up. Over their meals 
in a cheap restaurant on the Rue St. Honoré 
they discussed various means of gaining a live- 
lihood, and seriously contemplated a partner- 
ship in subletting apartments. But Bourrienne 
very quickly obtained the post of secretary in 
the embassy at Stuttgart, so that his comrade 
was left to make his struggle alone by pawning 
what few articles of value he possessed. 

The days and weeks were full of incidents 
terrible and suggestive in their nature. The 
Assembly dismissed the king’s body-guard on 
May 29; on June 14 the Girondists were re- 
moved from the ministry; on the seventeenth 
a more moderate and conservative cabinet was 
formed. Three days later the popular insur- 
rection began, and on the twenty-eighth La- 
fayette endeavored to stay the tide which was 
now rising in the Assembly. But it was as 
ruthless as that of the ocean, and on July 11 
the country was declared in danger. Therewas, 
however, a temporary check to the rush, a mo- 
ment of repose in which the king, on the four- 
teenth, celebrated among his people the fall of 
the Bastille. But an address from the local as- 
sembly at Marseilles had arrived, demanding 
the dethronement of Louis and the abolition 
of the monarchy. Such was the impatience 0! 
that city that without waiting for the logical 
effect of their declaration, its inhabitants deter- 
mined to make a demonstration in Paris. U2 
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the thirtieth a deputation five hundred strong 
arrived before the capital. On August 3 they 
entered the city singing the immortal song 
which bears their name, but which was written 
at Strasburg by an officer of engineers, Rouget 
de Lisle. The southern fire of the newcomers 
kindled again the flame of Parisian sedition, 
and the radicals fanned it. At last, on August 
10, the conflagration burst forth in such an up- 
rising as had not yet been seen of all that was 
outcast and lawless in the great town; with them 


oy 

a 
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PAOLI IN OLD AGE, 


consorted the discontented and the envious, 
the giddy and the frivolous, the curious and 
the fickle, all the unstable elements of society. 
This time the king was unnerved; in despair 
he fled for asylum to the chamber of the As- 
sembly. That body, unsympathetic for him, 
but sensitive to the ragings of the mob without, 
found the fugitive unworthy of his office. Be- 
fore night the kingship was abolished, and the 
royal family were imprisoned in the Temple. 

There is no proof that the young Corsican 


1 These statements, like others made by Bourrienne, 
are to be received with the utmost caution. This anec- 
dote, in particular, is characteristic rather of Napoleon 
the dictator than of Buonaparte the adventurer. 

“The rare and curious pamphlet entitled “ Manu- 
scrit de l’fle d’Elbe,” attributed to Montholon and 
pre ably published by Edward O’ Meara, contains head- 
ings for ten chapters which were dictated by Napoleon 
at :lba on February 22, 1815. The argument is: The 

bons ascended the throne, in the person of Henry 
’y conquering the so-called Holy League against 
the Protestants, and by the consent of the people; a 
third dynasty thus followed the second; then came the 
republic, and its succession was legitimatized by vic- 


was at this time other than an interested spec- 
tator. We hear of him as visiting his sister 
Elise at St. Cyr. She was soon to be stripped 
of her pretty uniform, the neat silk gown, the 
black gloves, and the dainty bronze slippers 
which Mme. de Maintenon had prescribed for 
the noble damsels at that royal school. We 
hear also of his running to watch the ever 
more threatening demonstrations of the rabble; 
of his being present when the mob recoiled at 
the very door of the Tuileries before the calm 
and dignified courage of the king. There is 
even a story told as of the time, but doubtless 
invented later, of his openly expressing con- 
tempt for riots. “ How could the king let the 
rascals in! He should have shot down a few 
hundred, and the rest would have run.” ! 

In a letter written about the beginning of 
July, probably to Lucien or possibly to Joseph, 
and evidently intended to be read in the Jaco- 
bin Club of Ajaccio, there are clear indications 
of its writer’s temper. He speaks with judicious 
calmness of the project for educational reform ; 
of Lafayette’s appearance before the Assem- 
bly, which had pronounced the country in dan- 
ger and was now sitting in permanence, as 
perhaps necessary to prevent its taking an ex- 
treme and dangerous course; of the French 
as no longer deserving the pains men took for 
them, since they were a people old and without 
continuity or coherence;? of their leaders as 
poor creatures engaged in low plots; and of the 
damper which such a spectacle puts on ambi- 
tion. Clearly the lesson of moderation which 
he inculcates is for the first time sincerely 
given. The preacher, according to his own 
judgment for the time being, is no Frenchman, 
no demagogue, nothing but a simple Corsican 
anxious to live far from the madness of mobs 
and the emptiness of so-called glory. 

It has been asserted that on the dreadful 
day of August 10 Buonaparte’s assumed phi- 
losophy was laid aside, and that he was a mob 
leader at the barricades. His own account of 
the matter does not bear this out. “I felt,” 
said he, “ as if I should have defended the king 
if called todo so. I was opposed to those who 
would found the republic by means of the pop- 
ulace. Besides, I saw civilians attacking men 


tory, by the will of the people, and by the recognition 
of all the powers of Europe. ‘The republic made a 
new France by emancipating the Gauls from the rule 
of the Franks. The people had raised its leader to the 
imperial throne in order to consolidate their new inter- 
ests: this was the fourth dynasty, etc., etc. The con- 
templated book was to work out in detail this very 
conception of a nation as passing through successive 
phases: at the close of each it is worn out, but a new 
rule regenerates it, throwing off the incrustations and 
giving room to the life within. It is interesting to note 
the genesis of Napoleon’s ideas and the pertinacity with 
which he held them. 
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in uniforms; that gave me ashock.” Neither 
the fact of the incident nor the truth of the 
statement can be established. 

It is not likely that an ardent radical leader 
like Buonaparte, well known and influential in 
the Rhone valley, remained a stranger to the 
Marseilles deputation, Joseph, in his memoirs, 
declares that his brother was present at the 
conflict of August ro, and that Napoleon wrote 
him atthe time: “ If Louis XVI. had appeared 
on horseback, he would have conquered. Af- 
ter the victory of the Marseillais,” continues 
the passage quoted from the letter, “I saw a 
man about to kill a soldier of the guard. I 
said to him, ‘ Southron, let us spare the unfor- 
tunate!’ ‘Art thou from the South ?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ Well, then, we will spare him.’” Moreover, 
it is a fact that Santerre, the notorious leader 
of the mob on that day, was three years later, 
on 13 Vendemiaire, most useful to Buonaparte; 
that though degraded from the office of general 
to which he was appointed in the revolutionary 
army, he was in 1800 restored to his rank by 
the first consul. All this is consistent with Na- 
poleon’s assertion, and proves nothing conclu- 
sively; but there is certainly ground for suspicion 
when we reflect that these events were ulti- 
mately decisive of Buonaparte’s fortunes. 

The old ministry fell with the king, and a 
new one composed of radicals took its place. 
For one single day Paris reeled like a drunkard, 
but on the next the shops were open again. On 
the following Sunday the Opéra was packed at 
a benefit performance for the widows and or- 
phans of those who had fallen in victory. A 
few days later Lafayette, as commander of the 
armies in the North, issued a pronunciamento 
against the popular excesses. He even arrested 
the commissioners of the Assembly who were 
sent to supplant him and take the ultimate di- 
rection of the campaign. But he quickly found 
that his old prestige was gone; he had not kept 
pace with the mad rush of popular opinion ; 
neither in person nor as the sometime com- 
mander of the National Guard had he any 
longer the slightest influence. Impeached and 
declared an outlaw, he lost his balance like the 
king, and fled for refuge into the possessions of 
Liége. The Austrians violated the sanctuary 
of neutral territory, and captured him, exactly 
as Napoleon at a later day violated the neutral- 
ity of Baden in the case of the Duc d’Enghien. 
On August 23 the strong place of Longwy was 
delivered into the hands of the Prussians, 
the capitulation being due, as was claimed, to 
treachery among the French officers. 


BONAPARTE THE FRENCH JACOBIN. 


A REPORT in Buonaparte’s favor was drawn 
up by the new ministry of waron August 20. On 
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the thirtieth he was reinstated, or rather his rec. 
ord was entirely sponged out and consigned, as 
was hoped, to oblivion; for he was raised to 
the rank of captain, while his commission was 
dated back from February 6, 1792, the day on 
which his promotion would have occurred in 
due course if he had been present in full stand- 
ing with his regiment. His arrears for that rank 
were to be paid in full. Such success was jn- 
toxicating. Monge, the great mathematician, 
had been his master at the military school in 
Paris, and was now minister of the navy. True 
to his nature, with the carelessness of an ad- 
venturer and the effrontery of a gambler, the 
newly fledged captain promptly put in an ap- 
plication for a position as lieutenant-colonel in 
the marine artillery. The authorities must have 
thought the petition a joke, for the paper was 
pigeonholed, and has been found marked §, R. 
(sans réponse — without reply). Probably it 
was written in earnest, the motive being pos- 
sibly an invincible distaste for the regiment in 
which he had been disgraced, which was still 
in command of a colonel who was not disposed 
to leniency. 

An easy excuse for shirking duty and re- 
turning to the old habits of a Corsican agitator 
was at hand. Among other royal foundations 
suppressed by the Assembly on August 18 was 
that of St. Cyr, formally styled the Establish- 
ment of St. Louis. It was now to be closed, 
and the pupils would soon be dismissed to their 
homes. The beneficiaries were to receive a 
mileage of one livre for every league they had 
to traverse. Three hundred and fifty-two was 
the sum due to Elise. Some one must escort 
an unprotected girl on the long journey; no 
one was so suitable as her elder brother and 
natural protector. Accordingly, on September 
1, the brother and sister appeared before the 
proper authorities to apply for the traveling al- 
lowance of the latter. Whatever other accom- 
plishments Mlle. de Buonaparte had learned at 
the school of St. Louis, she was still as deficient 
in writing and spelling as her brother. The 
formal requisitions written by both are still ex- 
tant; they would infuriate any conscientious 
teacherin a primary school. But they sufficed; 
the money was paid on the next day, and that 
night the brother and sister lodged in the Hol- 
land Patriots’ Hotel in Paris, where they re- 
mained for a week. Part of the time was spent 
by the new captain in procuring the necessary 
leave of absence. Judging from subsequent 
events, it is possible that he was also seeking 
further acquaintance and favor with the influ- 
ential Jacobins of Paris. But he did not seriously 
compromise himself, even if he were scheming 
for the future. It may have become clear dur- 
ing these weeks, for it was true, that France 
was not yet ready for him, nor he for France. 
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One fact seems to indicate that Buonaparte’s 
interest in the French Revolution was so far 
purely tentative: as soon as the desired leave 
was granted, without waiting for the all-impor- 
tant fifteen hundred livres of arrears, now due 
him, but not paid until a month later, he and 
his sister set out, in the second week of Sep- 
tember, for home. They traveled by diligence 
to Lyons, and thence by the Rhone to Mar- 
seilles. During the few hours’ halt of the boat 
at Valence, Napoleon’s friends, among them 
some of his creditors who apparently bore him 
no grudge, waited on him with kindly mani- 
festations of interest. His former landlady, 
Mme. Bou, although her bill had been but 
insignificantly diminished by payments on ac- 
count, brought as her gift a basket of the fruit 
in which the neighborhood abounds at that 
season. The regiment was no longer there, the 
greater portion, with the colonel, being now on 
the northeastern frontier under Dumouriez, fac- 
ing the victorious legions of Prussia and Aus- 
tria. On the fourteenth the travelers were at 
Marseilles, next day they sailed for Corsica, and 
on the seventeenth Buonaparte was once more 
in his home, no longer so confident, perhaps, 
of a career among his own people, but deter- 
mined to make another effort. It was his fourth 
return. Lucien and Fesch were leaders in the 


radical club; Joseph was at his post; Louis, as 


usual, was disengaged and idle; Mme. Buo- 
naparte and the younger children were well; 
he himself was of course triumphantly vindi- 
cated by his promotion. The ready money from 
the fortune of the old archdeacon was about 
exhausted, to be sure; but the excellent vine- 
yards, mulberry plantations, and gardens of the 
family inheritance were still productive, and 
Napoleon’s private purse would soon be re- 
plenished by the quartermaster of his regiment. 

The course of affairs in France had mate- 
rially changed the aspect of Corsican politics ; 
the situation was, if anything, more favorable 
for a revolutionary venture than ever before. 
Salicetti had come back to Corsica after the ad- 
journment of the Constituent Assembly with 
many new ideas which he had gathered from 
observing the conduct of the Paris commune, 
and these he unsparingly disseminated among 
hissympathizers. They provedtobeaptscholars, 
and quickly caught the tricks of demagogism, 
bribery, corruption, and malversation of the 
public funds. Before Buonaparte arrived, he 
had returned to France as a member of the 
newly elected Assembly, but his evil influence 
survived his departure, and his lieutenants were 
ubiquitous and active. Paoli had been rendered 
helpless, and was sunk in despair. He was now 
commander-in-chief of the regular troops in 
garrison, but it was a position to which he had 
been appointed against his will, for it weakened 
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his influence with his own party. Pozzo dj 
Borgo, his stanch supporter and Buonaparte’s 
enemy,was attorney-general in Salicetti’s stead, 
As Paoli was at the same time general of the 
volunteer National Guard, the entire power of 
the islands, military and civil, was in his hands: 
but the responsibility for good order was like. 
wise his, and the people were, if anything, more 
unruly than ever; for it was to their minds jJ- 
logical that their idol should exercise such su- 
preme power, not as a Corsican, but in the 
name of France. The composition of the two 
chief parties had therefore c hanged materially, 
and although their respective views were mod- 
ified to a certain extent, they were more em- 
bittered than ever against each other. 

3uonaparte could not be neutral; his nature 
and his surroundings forbade it. His first step 
was to resume his command i in the volunteers, 
and, under pretext of inspecting their posts, to 
make a journey through the island ; his second 
was to go through the form of seeking a rec- 
onciliation with Paoli. In the clubs, among 
his friends and subordinates, at the various 
military stations, his talk was loud and imperi- 
ous, his manner haughty and assuming. A let- 
ter written by him at the time to Costa, one 
of the militia lieutenants and a thorough Cor- 
sican, explains that the writer is detained 
from going to Bonifacio by an order from the 
general (Paoli) to come to Corte ; he will, how- 
ever, hasten to the post on the very next day, 
and there will be an end to all disorder and 
irregularity. “ Greet our friends, and assure 
them of my desire to further their interests.” 
The epistle was written in Italian, but that fact 
signifies little in comparison with the new tone 
used in speaking about France: “The enemy 
has abandoned Verdun and Longwy, and re- 
crossed the river to return home, but our peo- 
ple are not asleep.” Lucien added a postscript 
explaining that he had sent a pamphlet to his 
dear Costa, as to a friend, not as a co-worker, 
for that he had been unwilling to be. Both 
the brothers seem already to have consi dered 
the possibility of abandoning Corsica. 

No sooner had war been declared against 
Austria in the previous April (1792), than it be- 
came evident that the powers whose territories 
bordered on those of France had previously 
reached an agreement, and were about to form 
a coalition in order to make the war general. 
The Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) were al- 
ready saturated with the revolutionary spirit. 
It wasnot probable that much annoyance would 
come from that quarter. The Empire, Spain, 
Prussia, and Holland would, however, surely 
join the alliance ; and if the Italian princ ipali- 
ties, with the kingdom of Sardinia, should take 
the same course, France would be in dire straits. 
It was therefore suggested in the Assembly 
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DRAWN BY ERIC PAPE. 
)LEON, ON HIS WAY TO CORSICA WITH HIS SISTER ELISE, IS MET AT VALENCE BY HIS FORMER LANDLADY, WHO 
BRINGS HIM A PRESENT OF FRUIT. 


a blow should be struck at the house of 
/y, In order to awe both that and the other 


‘ts of Italy into inactivity. The idea of an 


k on Sardinia for this purpose originated 
orsica, but among the friends of Salicetti, 


and it was he who urged the scheme success- 
fully. In order to secure Paoli’s influence not 
only in his own island, but in Sardinia, where he 
was likewise well known and admired, the min- 
isters forced upon him the unwelcome ap- 
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pointment of lieutenant-general in the regular 
army, and his friend Peraldi was sent to pre- 
pare a fleet at Toulon. 

The events of August ro put an end for the 
time being to constitutional government in 
France. ‘The commissioners of the Paris sec- 
tions supplanted the municipal council, and 
Danton, climbing to power as the representa- 
tive “plain man,” became momentarily the 
presiding genius of the new Jacobin commune, 
which was soon able to usurp the supreme 
control of France. A call was issued for the 
election by manhood suffrage of a National 
Convention, and a committee of surveillance 
was appointed with the bloodthirsty Marat as 
its motive power. At the instigation of this 
committee large numbers of royalists, con- 
stitutionalists, and others suspected of holding 
kindred doctrines, were thrown into prison. 
The new Assembly went through the form of 
confirming the new despotism, including the 
commune of the sections and a Jacobin minis- 
try in which Danton held the portfolio of jus- 
tice. It thendispersed. On September 2 began 
a general clearance of the jails under mock 
forms of justice. It was really a massacre, and 
lasted five days. Versailles, Lyons, Meaux, 
Rheims, and Orléans were similarly “ purified.” 
Amid thesescenestheimmaculate Robespierre, 
whose hands were not soiled with the blood 
spilled on August 10, appeared as the calm 
statesman controlling the wild vagaries of the 
rough and impulsive but unselfish and uncal- 
culating Danton. These two, with Philip Ega- 
lité and Collet d’Herbois, were among those 
elected to represent Paris in the Convention. 
That body met on,September 21. As they sat 
in the amphitheater of the Assembly, the Gi- 
rondists, or moderate republicans, who were in 
a strong majority, sat on the right of the presi- 
dent’s chair. High up on the extreme left sat 
the Jacobins, or “ Mountain”; between were 
placed those timid trimmers who were called 
the “ Plain” and the “ Marsh” according to 
the degree of their democratic sentiments. The 
members were, of course, without exception re- 
publicans. The first act of the Convention was 
to abolish the monarchy, and to declare France 
arepublic. The next was to establish an execu- 
tive council. It was decreed that September 
22, 1792, was the “first day of the year 1 of 
the republic.” Under the leadership of Brissot 
and Roland the Girondists asserted their power 
as the majority, endeavoring to restore order in 
Paris, and to bridle the extreme Jacobins. But 
with all its right views and its numbers, the Gi- 
rondist party displayed no sagacity ; before the 
year 1 was three months old, the unscrupulous 
Jacobins, with the aid of the Paris commune, 
had reasserted their supremacy. 

The declaration ofthe republic only hastened 
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the execution of Salicetti’s plan regarding Sar- 
dinia, and the Convention was more energetic 
than the Assembly. The fleet was made ready, 
troops from France were to be embarked at 
Villefranche, and a force composed in part of 
regulars, in part of militia, was to be equipped 
in Corsicaand tosail thence tojoin the mainex- 
pedition. Buonaparte’sold battalion was among 
those who were selected from the Corsican yol- 
unteers. From the outset Paoli had been un- 
friendly to the scheme; its supporters, whose 
zeal far outran their means, were not his friends, 
Nevertheless, he was in supreme command of 
both regulars and volunteers, the government 
had authorized the expedition, and the neces- 
sary orders had to be issued through him as 
the only channel of authority. Buonaparte’s 
reappearance among his men had been of 
course irregular. Being now a captain of artil- 
lery in the Fourth Regiment, on active service 
and in the receipt of full pay, he could no longer 
legally be a lieutenant-colonel of volunteers,a 
position which had also been made one of emol- 
ument. But he was not a man to stand on 
slight formalities, and had evidently determined 
to seize both horns of the dilemma. 

Paoli, as a French official, of course could not 
listen for an instant to such a preposterous no- 
tion. But as a patriot anxious to keep all the 
influence he could, and as a family friend of 
the Buonapartes, he was unwilling to order the 
young captain back to his post in France, as he 
might well have done. The interview between 
the two men at Corte was, therefore, indeci- 
sive. The older was benignant but firm in re- 
fusing his formal consent; the younger pre- 
tended to be indignant that he could notsecure 
his rights: it is said that he even threatened to 
denounce in Paris the anti-nationalist attitude 
of his former hero. So it happened that Buona- 
parte returned to Ajaccio with a permissive au- 
thorization, and,welcomed by his men, assumed 
a command to which he could have no claim, 
while Paoli shut his eyes to an act of flagrant 
insubordination. Many have believed that 
there was a plot among members of the French 
party to give Buonaparte the chance, by means 
of the Sardinian expedition, to seize the chief 
command at least of the Corsican troops, and 
thus eventually to supplant Paoli. If this con- 
jecture be true, Paoli either knew nothing of 
the conspiracy, or behaved as he did because 
his own plans were not yet ripe. The drama 
of his own personal perplexities, cross-purposes, 
and ever false positions was rapidly moving 
to an end; the logic of events was too strong 
for the upright but perplexed old patriot, and 
a scene or two would soon complete the final 
act of his public career. 

The plan for invading Sardinia was over- 
complex and too nicely adjusted. One portion 
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of the fleet was to skirt the Italian 
shores, make demonstrations in the 
various harbors, and demand in one 
of them—that of Naples— public 
reparation for an insult already 
offered to the new French flag, 
which displayed the three colors of 
liberty. The other portion was first 
to embark the Corsican guards and 
French troops at Ajaccio, then to 
unite with the former in the Bay of 
Palma, and to proceed against Ca- 
gliari. But the French soldiers to 
be taken from the Army of the Var 
under General Anselme were in 
fact non-existent; the only military 
force to be found was a portion of 
the Marseilles national guard — 
mere boys, unequipped, untrained, 
and inexperienced. Winds and 
waves, too, were adverse: two of 
the vessels were wrecked, and one 
was disabled. The rest were badly 
demoralized, and their crews be- 
came unruly, On the arrival of the 
ships at Ajaccio, a party of roister- 
ing sailors went ashore, affiliated 
immediately with the French sol- 
diers of the garrison, and in the 
rough horse-play of such occasions 
picked a quarrel with certain of the 
Corsican militia, killing two of their 
number. The character of the isl- 
anders showed itself at once in 
further violence and the fiercest 
threats. The tumult was finally 
allayed, but it was perfectly clear that for 
Corsicans and French to be embarked on the 
same vessel was to invite mutiny, riot, and 
bloodshed. 

Buonaparte thought he saw his way to an 
independent command, and at once proposed 
what was manifestly the only alternative—a 
separate Corsicanexpedition. The French fleet 
accordingly embarked the garrison troops, and 
proceeded on its way ; the Corsicans remained 
ashore, and Buonaparte with them. Scenes like 
that at Ajaccio were repeated in the harbor 
of St. Florent, and the attack on Cagliari by 
the French failed, partly, as might be sup- 
posed, from the poor equipment of the fleet and 
the wretched quality of the men, partly be- 
cause thetwo flotillas (or what was left of them) 
failed to effect a junction at the appointed place 
and time. When they did unite, it was Feb- 
ruary 14, 1793; the men were ill fed and muti- 
nous; the troops that landed tostorm the place 
fell into a panic, and would actually have sur- 
rendered if the officers had not quickly reém- 
barked them. The costly enterprise met with 
but a single success: Naples was cowed, and 
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the court promised neutrality, with reparation 
for the insult to the tricolor. 

The Corsican expedition was quite as ill- 
starred as the French. Paoli accepted Buona- 
parte’s plan, but appointed Cesari Colonna to 
lead. The disappointed but stubborn young as- 
pirant remained in his subordinate place as an 
officer of the second battalion of the Corsican 
national guard. It was a month before a French 
corvette and her attendant feluccas could be 
made ready to sail. On February 20, 1793, the 
vessels were finally manned, equipped, and pro- 
visioned. The destination of the flotilla was 
the Magdalena Islands, one of which is Ca- 
prera, since renowned as the home of Gan- 
baldi. The troops embarked, and put to sea. 
Almost at once the wind fell; there was 4 
two days’ calm, and the ships reached their 
destination with diminished supplies and dis- 
pirited crews. The first attack, made on St. 
Stephen, was successful. Buonaparte and his 
guns were landed on that spot to bombard— 
across a narrow strait — Magdalena, the chiel 
town on the mainisland. The enemy’s fire was 
soon silenced, and nothing remained but for 
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the corvette to work slowly round the interven- 
ing island of Caprera, and take possession. At 
that moment her crew mutinied, and seized the 
vessel. Codperation was no longer possible ; 
the artillery and their commander were re- 
embarked only with the utmost difficulty ; the 
unlucky expedition returned on February 27 
to Bonifacio. It is significant of the utter an- 
archy then prevailing that nobody was pun- 
ished for the disgraceful fiasco. Buonaparte, on 
landing, at once bade farewell to his volun- 
teers. Whenhe entered Ajaccio, on March 3, he 
found that he was no longer, even by assump- 
tion, a lieutenant-colonel ; for during his short 
absence the whole Corsican guard had been 
disbanded to make way for two battalions of 
light infantry whose officers were to be ap- 
pointed by the directory of the island, 
Strange news now greeted his ears. Much 
of what had occurred since his departure from 
Paris he already knew. France having de- 
stroyed root and branch the tyranny of feudal 
privileges, the whole social edifice was slack 
in every joint, and there was no strong hand 
to rivet the bolts; for the king, in dallying with 
foreign courts, had virtually deserted his people. 
The monarchy had therefore fallen, but not 
until its friends had resorted to the expedient 
of a foreign war as a prop to its fortunes. The 
early victories won by Austria and Prussia had 
stung the nation to madness. Robespierre and 
Danton having become dictators, all moderate 
policy was eclipsed. The executive council of 
the Convention, determined to appease the na- 
tion, gathered their strength in one vigorous ef- 
fort, and put three great armies in the field. On 
November 6, 1792, to the amazement of the 
world, Dumouriez won the battle of Jemmapes, 
thus conquering the Austrian Netherlands as 
far north as Liége. The Scheldt, which had 
been closed since 1648 through the influence 
of England and Holland, was reopened, trade 
resumed its natural channel, and, in the exu- 
berance of popular joy, measures were taken 
for the immediate establishment of a Belgian 
republic. The other two armies, under Custine 
and Kellermann, were less successful. The 
former, having occupied Frankfort, was driven 
back to the Rhine; the latter defeated the 
Allies at Valmy, but failed in the task of com- 
ing to Custine’s support at the proper moment 
for combined action. Meantime the agitation 
in Paris had taken the form of personal ani- 
mosity to “ Louis Capet,” as the leaders of the 
disordered populace called the king. In No- 
vember he was summoned to the bar of the 
Convention and questioned. When it came to 
the consideration of an actual trial, the Giron- 
dists, willing to save the prisoner's life, claimed 
that the Convention had no jurisdiction, and 
Must appeal to the sovereign people for au- 
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thorization. The Jacobins insisted on the sov- 
ereign power of the Convention, Robespierre 
protesting in the name of the people against 
an appeal to the people. Supported by the 
noisy outcries not only of the Parisian popu- 
lace, but of their followers elsewhere, the radi- 
cals prevailed. By a vote of 366 to 355 the. 
verdict of death was pronounced on January 
17, 1793, and six days later the sentence was 
executed. This act was a defiance to all mon- 
archs, or, in other words, to all Europe. 

The younger Pitt was at this juncture prime 
minister of England. Like the majority of his 
countrymen, he had mildly approved the course 
of the French Revolution down to 1789; with 
them in thesame way his opinions had since that 
time undergone achange. By the aid of Burke’s 
biased but masterful eloquence the English peo- 
ple were gradually convinced that Jacobinism, 
violence, and crime were the essence of the 
movement, constitutional reform but a specious 
pretext. Between 1789 and 1792 there was a 
rising tide of adverse public sentiment so swift 
and strong that Pitt was unable to follow it. 
By the execution of Louis the English mod- 
erates were silenced; the news was received 
with a cry of horror, and the nation demanded 
war. Were kings’ heads to fall, and republican 
ideas, supported by republican armies, to spread 
like a conflagration? ‘The still monarchical 
liberals of England could give no answer to 
the case of Louis or to the instance of Bel- 
gium, and were stunned. The English anti- 


‘Jacobins became as fanatical as the French 


Jacobins. Pitt could not resist the torrent. In 
this invincible necessity he saw his chance for 
a double stroke: to throw the blame for the 
war on France, and to consolidate once more 
his nearly vanished power in Parliament. With 
masterly adroitness France was tempted into 
a declaration of war against England. En- 
thusiasm raged in Paris like fire amid dry stub- 
ble. France, ifso it must be, against the world! 
Liberty and equality her religion! The land a 
camp! The entire people an army ! Three hun- 
dred thousand men to be selected, equipped, 
and drilled at once! 

Nothing indicatesthat Buonaparte wasinany 
way moved bythe terrible news ofthe September 
massacres, or even of the king’s unmerited fate. 
But the declaration of war was a novelty which 
must have deeply interested him; for what was 
Paoli now to do? From gratitude to England 
he had repeatedly and earnestly declared that 
he could never take arms against her. He was 
already a lieutenant-general in the service of 
her enemy, his division was assigned to the fee- 
ble and disorganized Army of Italy, which was 
nominally being equipped for active service, and 
the leadership had been confided to him. The 
radicals of the Convention had long been aware 
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of his devotion to constitutional monarchy, and 
now saw their way to be rid of so dangerous a 
foe. Threesuccessive commanders of that army 
had already found disgrace in their attempts 
with inadequate means to dislodge the Sar- 
dinian army from the mountain passes of the 
Maritime Alps. Mindful, therefore, of their 
fate, and of his obligations to England, Paoli 
firmly refused the proffered honor. On April 
17 he was summoned to appear before the 
Convention. For a moment Paoli became 
again the most popular man in Corsica. He 
had always retained many warm personal 
friends even among the radicals; the royalists 
were now forever alienated from a government 
which had killed their king ; the church could 
no longer expect protection when impious men 
were in power. These three elements united 
immediately with the Paolists to protest against 
the arbitrary act of the Convention. Suspicion 
as to the existence of an English party in the 
island had early been awakened among the 
members of the Mountain; for half the Corsican 
delegation to the Convention had opposed the 
sentence passed on the king. When the ill- 
starred Sardinian expedition reached Toulon, 
the blame of failure was laid by the Jacobins 
on Paoli’s shoulders, Salicetti, who was nowa 
real power among the leaders at Paris, has- 
tened to his department to forestall events, if 
possible, and was active in keeping together 
the remnants of sympathy with France: a com- 
mission had also arrived to enforce in the isl- 
and the decrees of the Convention. Even in 
that land of confusion there was a degree of 
chaos hitherto unequaled. 

Buonaparte was for an instant among the 
most zealous of Paoli’s supporters, and wrote 
an impassioned appeal in his behalf to the Con- 
vention. His regiment had already been some 
five months in active service. If his passion 
had been only for military glory, that was to be 
found nowhere so certainly as in the ranks, 
where he should have been. But his passion 
for political renown was clearly far stronger. 
Where could it be so gratified as in Corsica 
under the present conditions ? The personality 
of the young adventurer had for a long time 
been curiously double : he had successfully re- 
tained the position of a French officerin France, 
but his identity as a Corsican patriot had been 
nearly obliterated in Corsica by his constant 
quarrels and repeated failures. Was there now a 
last chance for some success in this r6le, or was 
there none? Whatever may have been either 
the plan of Napoleon or the principles of his 
conduct, it appears as if the decisive answer 
now to be given had no relation to either or to 
both, but that it was given bya chance develop- 
ment of events which he could not have fore- 
seen,and which he was utterly unable to control. 

VoL. XLIX.— 44. 


It is unknown whether Salicetti or he began 
the negotiations for mutual support which seem 
to have begun almost before the ink on the 
address in behalf of Paoli was dry; but within 
a fortnight the determining step was taken. 
There was a sudden and inexplicable but open 
and final rupture between Paoli and the Buo- 
napartes; Salicetti now became their patron 
and protector. Joseph was his secretary, Lucien 
his emissary sent on a confidential mission to 
embitter the Jacobins at Toulon against Paoli, 
and Napoleon was appointed inspector-gen- 
eral of artillery for Corsica. Salicetti had 
granted what Paoli would not: Buonaparte 
was free to strike his blow for Corsican leader- 
ship. With swift and decisive measures he ar- 
ranged and put in action the last scene in his 
Corsican adventures. Several great guns which 
had been saved from the wrecked war-ship in 
the harbor were lying on the shore unmounted. 
Buonaparte hypocritically declared that they 
were a temptation to insurgents and a menace to 
the public peace ; they should be stored in the 
citadel. His plan was toseize the moment when 
the heavy pieces were passing the drawbridge, 
and at the head of his followers to take posses- 
sion of the stronghold he had so long coveted, 
and so often failed to capture. If he could 
hold it for the Convention, a career in Corsica 
would be at last assured. 

But again he was doomed to failure. The 
former garrison had been composed of French 
soldiers. After the failure of the Sardinian ex- 
pedition these had been landed at Toulon, where 
they still were. The present one was made up 
of islanders, and the new commander was a 
Paolist who refused to be hoodwinked, and 
would not act without an authorization from 
the general-in-chief. The value of the seizure 
depended on its promptness. Thwarted in one 
notion, the “ inspector” proposed to his fol- 
lowers two alternatives: to erect a barricade 
behind which the guns could be mounted and 
trained on the citadel, or, easier still, to carry 
one of the pieces to some spot before the main 
entrance and then batter in the gate. Neither 
scheme was considered feasible, and it was de- 
termined to secure by bribes, if possible, the 
coéperation of a portion of the garrison. The 
attempt failed through the integrity of a single 
man, and is interesting only as having been 
Napoleon’s first lesson in an art which was 
thenceforward an unfailing resource. Rumors 
of these proceedings soon reached Paoli, and 
Buonaparte was summoned to report imme- 
diately at Corte. Such was the intensity of 
popular bitterness against him for his deser- 
tion of Paoli that hé was compelled to flee in 
disguise to Bastia, which he reached on May 
10, 1793- 

A desire for revenge on his Corsican perse- 
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cutors now became an additional stimulus to 
Buonaparte, and still another device to secure 
the now passionately desired citadel of Ajaccio 
was proposed by him to the commissioners of 
the Convention, and adopted by them. The 
remnants of a Swiss regiment stationed near 
the place were to be marched into Ajaccio, as 
if for embarkment; two French frigates from 
the harbor of St. Florent were then to appear 
unexpectedly, and with the help of the Switzers 
to overawe the town and seize the citadel. Cor- 
sican affairs had now reached a crisis, for this 
was a virtual declaration of war. Paoli so un- 
derstood it, and measures of mutual defiance 
were at once taken by both sides. The French 
commissioners formally deposed the officials 
who sympathized with Paoli; they, in turn, 
took steps to increase the garrison of Ajaccio, 
and to strengthen the popular sentiment in their 
favor. 

It was on April 2, two months after the dec- 
laration of war against England, that Paoli had 
been summoned to Paris and the hostile com- 
missioners sent to take his place. The news 
was received a fortnight later in Corsica. At 
once Paoli forwarded, by the hands of two 
friendly representatives, a temperate letter of- 
fering to resign and leave the country. His 
messengers were arrested and temporarily de- 
tained, but in the end they reached Paris, and 
were kindly received. On May 2g they ap- 
peared on the floor of the Convention, and won 
their cause. On June 5 the former decree was 
revoked, and two days later a new and friendly 
commission of two members started for Corsica. 
But at Aix they fell into the hands of a royalist 
mob, and were arrested. Ignorant of these 
favorable events, and the untoward circum- 
stances by which their effect was thwarted, the 
disheartened statesman wrote and forwarded 
on May 14 a second letter, of the same tenor 
as the first. This measure likewise failed of 
effect, for the messenger was stopped at Bas- 
tia, now the focus of Salicetti’s influence, and 
the letter never reached its destination. 


A JACOBIN HEJIRA. 


Ir was probably in this interval that Paoli 
finally adopted, as a last desperate resort, the 
hitherto hazy idea of putting the island under 
English protection, in order to maintain him- 
self in the mission to which he felt that Provi- 
dence had called him. The actual departure 
of Napoleon’s expedition from St. Florent gave 
the final impulse. That event so inflamed the 
passions of the conservative party in Ajaccio 
that the whole Buonaparte family was com- 
pelled to flee from their home for safety, leav- 
ing their small estates to be ravaged and their 
slender resources to be destroyed, while their 
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partizans were proscribed or imprisoned. They 
finally found a temporary asylum with a rela. 
tive in Calvi. The attacking flotilla had been 
detained nearly a week by a storm, and reached 
Ajaccio on May 29, in the very height of these 
turmoils. It was too late for any possibility of 
success. The few French troops on shore were 
cowed, and dared not show themselves when 
a party landed from the ships. On the con- 
trary, Napoleon and his volunteers were re- 
ceived with a fire of musketry, and, after spend- 
ing an anxious night in an outlying tower 
which they had seized and held, were glad next 
morning to reémbark and sail away. Their 
leader rejoined his family at Calvi. The Jaco- 
bin commission held a meeting, and determined 
to send Salicetti to justify their course at Paris, 
He carried with him a wordy paper written 
by Buonaparte in his worst style and spelling, 
and containing a bitter tirade against Paoli, 
which remains to lend some color to the charge 
that the writer had been from the first a spy and 
an informer, influenced by no high principle of 
patriotism, but only by a base ambition to sup- 
plant the aged president, and then to adopt 
whichever plan would best further his own 
interest: ready either to establish a virtual au- 
tonomy in his fatherland, or to deliverit entirely 
into the hands of France. 

In this painful document Buonaparte sets 
forth in fiery phrase the early enthusiasm of 
republicans for the return of Paoli, and their 
disillusionment when he surrounded himself 
with venal men like Pozzo di Borgo, with rela- 
tives like his nephew Leonetti, with his vile 
creatures in general. The misfortunes of the 
Sardinian expedition, the disgraceful disorders 
of the island, the failure of the commissioners 
to secure Ajaccio, are all alike attributed to 
Paoli. “Can perfidy like this invade the hu- 
man heart? . . . What fatal ambition over- 
masters a graybeard of sixty-eight? . . . On 
his face are goodness and gentleness, in his 
heart hate and vengeance ; he has an oily sen- 
sibility in his eyes, and gall in his soul, but 
neither character nor strength.” These were 
the sentiments proper to a radical of the times, 
and they found acceptance among the leaders 
of that class in Paris. More moderate men did 
what they could to avert the impending breach, 
but in vain. Corsica was far, communication 
slow, and the misunderstanding which occurred 
was consequently unavoidable. It was not un- 
til July 1 that Paoli received news of the paci- 
ficatory decrees passed by the Convention more 
than a month before, and then it was too late; 
groping in the dark, and unable to get news, he 
had formed his judgment from what was going 
on in Corsica, and had therefore committed 
himself to a change of policy. To him, as to 
most thinking men, the entire structure of 





LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


France, social, financial, and political, seemed 
rotten. Civil war had broken out in Ven- 
dée; in Brittany the wildest excesses passed 
unpunished ; the great cities Marseilles, Tou- 
Jon, and Lyons were in a state of anarchy ; the 
revolutionary tribunal had been established in 
Paris; the Committee of Public Safety had 
usurped the supreme power: the France to 
which he had intrusted the fortunes of Corsica 
was no more. Already an agent was in com- 
munication with the English diplomats in 
Italy. OnJuly ro Salicetti arrived in Paris ; on 
the seventeenth Paoli was declared a traitor 
and an outlaw, and his friends were indicted 
for trial. But the English fleet was already in 
the Mediterranean, and although the British 
protectorate over Corsica was not established 
until the following year, in the interval the 
French and their few remaining sympathizers 
on the island were able at best to hold only the 
three towns of Bastia, St. Florent, and Calvi. 

After the last fiasco before the citadel of 
Ajaccio, the situation of the Buonapartes was 
momentarily desperate. Salicetti had arranged 
for his own return to Paris, where he would be 
safe. Napoleon felt that flight was the only 
resort for him and his. Accordingly, on June 
11, three days earlier than his patron, he and 
Joseph, accompanied by Fesch, embarked with 
their mother and the remainder of the family, 
to join Lucien, who had remained at Toulon.! 
The Jacobins of that city had received Lucien, 
as a Corsican sympathizer, with honor. Doubt- 
less his family, homeless and destitute for their 
devotion to the republic, would find encourage- 
ment and help until some favorable turn in af- 
fairs should restore their country to France, and 
reinstate them not only in their old possessions, 
but in such new dignities as would fitly reward 
their long and painful devotion. Such, at least, 
appears to have been Napoleon’s general idea. 
He was provided with a legal certificate that 
his family was one of importance and the rich- 
est in the department. The Convention had 
promised compensation to those who had suf- 
fered such losses. 

As had been hoped, on their arrival the Buo- 
napartes were treated with every mark of dis- 
tinction, and ample provision was made for their 
comfort. By act of the Convention, women 
and old men in such circumstances received 
75 francs a month, infants 45 francs. Lads 
received simply a present of 25 francs. With 
the preliminary payment of 150 francs, which 


1 This account seems partly to reconcile the conflict- 
Repake 


ing statements of both Napoleon and Lucien concern- 
ing this epoch of their lives. The latter gives in his 
“ Mémoires,” Vol. I, p. 89,a purely fictitious account of 
his own experiences. We do not even know certainly 
whether he had managed to get to Toulon ahead of his 
family. It can be proved by existing documents and 
admitted facts that he did not land at Marseilles, as he 
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they promptly received, the Buonapartes were 
better off than they had been at home. Lu- 
cien had appropriated Napoleon’s certificate 
of birth in order to appear older than he was, 
and, having now developed into a fluent dema- 
gogue, was soon earning a small salary in the 
commissary department of the army. Fesch 
also found a comfortable berth in the same de- 
partment. Joseph calmly displayed Napoleon’s 
commission in the national guard as his own, 
and received a higher place with a better salary. 
The sovereignty of the Convention was every- 
where acknowledged, their revolutionary courts 
were established far and wide, and their le- 
gations, clothed with dictatorial power, were 
acknowledged in every camp of the land as 
supreme, superior even to the commanders-in- 
chief. It was not exactly a time for further 
military irregularities, and Napoleon, armed 
with a certificate from Salicetti that his pres- 
ence in Corsica for the past six months had 
been necessary, betook himself to the army 
headquarters at Nice, still cherishing hope, it 
seems, that he might find some opportunity to 
lead a successful expedition against the little 
citadel of Ajaccio. Such a scheme, at all events, 
occupied him intermittently for nearly two 
years, or until it was banished forever by 
visions of a control far transcending the limits 
of Corsica. 

Not that the outcast Buonaparte was any 
longer exclusively a Corsican. It is impossible 
to conceive of a lot more pitiful or a fate more 


‘obdurate than his had so far been. There was 


little hereditary morality in his nature, and 
none had been inculcated by training ; he had 
no vital piety, nor even sincere superstition. 
A butt and an outcast at a French school under 
the old régime, he had imbibed a bitter hatred 
for the land indelibly associated with such 
haughty privileges for the rich and such con- 
temptuous disdain for the poor. He had not 
even the consolation of having received an 
education. His nature revolted at the religious 
formalism of priestcraft; his mind turned in 
disgust from the scholastic husks of its super- 
ficial knowledge. What he had learned came 
from inborn capacity, from desultory reading, 
and from the untutored imaginings of his gar- 
den at Brienne, his cave at Ajaccio, or his bar- 
rack chambers. What more plausible than that 
he should first turn to the land of his birth 
with some hope of happiness, usefulness, or 
even glory! What more mortifying than the 
says he did. Either what he professes to recall never 
happened, or it happened at Toulon, In all probability 
the connection with the Jacobins was so close during 
these months that the Buonapartes were afterward put 
to desperate straits to conceal it. We gather that Lu- 
cien’s mission was eventually to approach the Paris 
Jacobins for aid, but that, terrified by their excesses, he 
was content to secure the good will of those at Toulon. 
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stupefying revelation that in manhood he was 
too French for Corsica, as he had been in boy- 
hood too Corsican for France! 

The story of his reception and adventures 
in Corsica has no fascination; it is neither 
heroic nor satanic, but belongs to the dull and 
mediocre realism which makes up so much of 
commonplace life. It is difficult to find even 
a thread of continuity in it: there may be one 
as to purpose; there is none as to either con- 
duct or theory. There is the passionate ad- 
miration of a Southern nature for a hero as 
represented by the ideal Paoli. There is the 
equally Southern quality of quick but transient 
hatred. The love of dramatic effect is shown 
at every turn, in the perfervid style of his writ- 
ings, in the mock dignity of an edict issued 
from the grotto at Milelli, in the empty honors 
of a lieutenant-colonel without a real com- 
mand, in the paltry style of an artillery inspec- 
tor with no artillery but a few dismantled guns. 

But the most prominent characteristic of 
the young man was his shiftiness, in both the 
good and bad senses of the word. He would 
perish with mortification rather than fail in 
devising some expedient to meet every emer- 
gency; he felt no hesitation in changing his 
point of view as experience destroyed an ideal 
or an unforeseen chance was to be seized and 
improved. Moreover, repeated failure did not 
dishearten him. Detesting garrison life, heneg- 
lected its duties, and endured punishment, but 
he secured regular promotion ; defeated again 
and again before the citadel of Ajaccio, each 
time he returned undismayed to make a fresh 
trial under new auspices or in a new way. 

He was no spendthrift, but he had no scru- 
ples about money. He was proud in the head- 
ship of his family, and reckless as to how he 
should support them, or should secure their 
promotion. Solitary in his boyhood, he had 


1 Just a few weeks before the family flight, Napoleon, 
as Lucien tells us (“ Mémoires,” Vol. I, p. 74), had 
spoken longingly of India, of the English empire as 
destined to spread with every year, and of the career 
which its expansion opened to good officers of artillery, 


(To be continued.) 
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become in youth a companion and leader: 
but his true friendships were not with his social 
equals, whom he despised, but with the lowly, 
whom he understood. Finally, here was a cit- 
izen of the world, a man without a country: 
his birthright was gone, for Corsica repelled 
him; Francehe hated, for she had never adopted 
him.! He was likewise without a profession, 
for he had neglected that of a soldier, and had 
failed both as an author and as a politician, He 
was apparently, too, without a single guiding 
principle ; the world had been a harsh stepmo- 
ther, at whose knee he had neither learned the 
truth nor experienced kindness. He appears 
consistent in nothing but in making the best of 
events as they occurred. So far he was a man 
neither much better nor much worse than the 
world in which he was born. He was quite as 
unscrupulous as those about him, but he was 
far greater than they in perspicacity, adroit- 
ness, adaptability, and persistence. During the 
period before his expulsion from Corsica these 
qualities of leadership were scarcely recogniza- 
ble, but they existed. As yet, to all outward ap- 
pearance, the little captain of artillery was the 
sameslim, ill-proportioned, and rather insignifi- 
cant youth ; but at twenty-four he had had the 
experience of a much greater age. Uncon- 
scious of his powers, he had dreamed many day- 
dreams, and had acquired a habit of boastful 
conversation in the family circle; but, fully cog- 
nizant of the dangers incident to his place, and 
the unsettled conditions about him, he was cau- 
tious and reserved in the outside world. 
When Buonaparte reached Nice no awkward 
questions were asked by the authorities. The 
town had but recently been captured, men were 
needed to hold it, and the Corsican refugee 
was promptly appointed captain of the shore 
battery. ‘To casual observers he appeared per- 
fectly content in this subordinate position. 


who were scarce among the British — scarce enough 
everywhere, he thought. “ If I ever choose that career, 

said he, “ I hope you will hear of me. Ina few years I 
shall return thence a rich nabob, and bring fine dowries 
for our three sisters.” 


William M. Sloane. 
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EEM not this book a creed: ’t is but the cry 
Of one who fears not death, yet would not die; 
Who at the table feigns with sorry jest 
To love the wine the Master’s hand has pressed, 
The while he loves the absent Master best — 
The bitter cry of love for love’s reply! 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
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Jan. 8. 

My DEAREST ADELAIDE: Did you get a 
wretched, whimpering little note, full of self- 
commiseration and sighing, showing a dejected 
maiden looking out upon a world of hollow- 
ness? Did she say she was without hope, and 
life was a book read through; and oh, Ade- 
laide, did she say —let me whisper it ! —did 
she say the cause of all this was a man, a 
wretched being called a lover—a false, untrue 
lover? Forget it. Tear up the letter. I never 
wrote it. It was another girl. You shall see. 

Now what do you suppose restored my san- 
ity? I ‘ll tell you. You see, whatever you do, 
there is absolutely no privacy in this world ; 
there is always an audience, and you ’ve got to 
make your bow to it, bleeding heart in hand. 
When my engagement was announced, I 
thought the audience very pretty. It gave me 
quite a flutter of pleasure. But when I had 
gradually come to see the folly of that engage- 
ment, and had nerved myself to break it, I 
thought I could shut out the audience whose 
gaze had been so pleasing and would now be 
so painful. And my reserve did shut it out 
largely. But can any power stifle the interest 
of relatives? They insisted on a private view. 
They have probed and investigated, and proved 
all their theories on me. And I have winced 
and suffered, wept, and pitied myself. Amy has 
wept with me. You know howshe is. She be- 
came my double. We had but one thought, one 
feeling between us, and not a ray of light from 
any source. Your letter was what you are always, 
a well-spring of sympathy and hope. It was too 
good for me. I took the sympathy, and left the 
hope. I went on weeping, and Amy wroteabout 
my pitiable state to you girls. Then came a 
letter from Isabel. “I hope,” she said, “ that 
you ’re not making a sight of yourself. I sup- 
pose you know that crying ruins not only your 
eyes, but your complexion.” I looked in the 
glass. It was a revelation to my vanity. It 
takes Belle to touch you in the weak spot. I 
could have kissed her for the strength she gave 
me. I have n’t shed a tear since. My heart is 
nice and cool,my eyesareclear. Amy isrelieved, 
but confused. She suspects me of grieving in 
secret, and takes it out in saying: “ Isabel is 
very strange. No one would ever think she is 
our own sister!” 

Now I want to speak seriously about my- 
self, about my future. You tell me I am young 
and pretty, that I am bound to love again and 


be loved by a man worthy of me. As to worthi- 
ness, let us not talk of it, for I have done with 
love. Let it be understood between us that 
what you call woman’s natural vocation is 
crossed off my list. Yet I must do and be some- 
thing. Dear Addie, I want to go to work— 
I mean real work, to earn money. 

Now listen! I do not remind you of how 
slender my income is, because you would re- 
ply that you and Henry would gladly double 
it. I am devoutly thankful for your attitude, 
but I must be independent. I cannot go on 
forever living first with you, then with Belle, 
and then with Amy. I love you all dearly, as 
you know, and you are all as good to me as 
sisters can be. While I looked forward to a 
home of my own in the near future, I did not 
feel my dependence upon you with the same 
keenness; but now I am set upon a change. | 
will not become the old-maid sister who is first 
in one family and then another, and of none 
of them. I know what you would say, dear. 
Amy says it daily, hourly, now— says it with 
tears. She is over-solicitous, over-watchful. I 
wish she would neglect me for a season. She 
follows me with a yearning gaze, and cannot 
forbear asking if I have slept well overnight. 

I am sure that in your heart you approve 
of my desire. It will occupy me. I shall feel 
useful ; and if I succeed in ever so small a way, 
think how happy I shall be! The only ques- 
tion is, What shall I do? What shall I choose? 
Which of my talents shall I favor? Advise 
me. I am serious. Devotedly yours, 

SOPHIA. 


Jan. 12. 

DeaR ADELAIDE: Amy wants five yards 
of ribbon to match this sample, except it must 
be a little wider, and have a heavy cord on 
the edge: so there ’s one day less for you in 
this world. 

Now about me. Just now I am too impor- 
tant to be put aside. Your letter was all I could 
ask. I knew you would understand. Henry’s 
comments and suggestions keep me smiling 
still. You can tell him, with my love, that he 
has a pretty wit, but he wants to guard it against 
surprises. I ask, What shall I do? You an- 
swer, What can you do? I have made an 
invoice. Shall I give it to you? 

I am twenty-nine — we will say thirty, and 
not mince matters. It is not so sweet an age 
as twenty, but that ’s past help. I have been 
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called pretty, also charming. I can play and 
sing a little, draw and paint decoratively, write 
a nice angular hand, read aloud when the book 
is interesting, ride and drive, and I can dance 
and play tennis to any tune that ’s piped. Truly 
there ’s a list to send a glow of honest pride to 
any sister’s heart! When I sing there is always 
some one who says: “ Why have you not done 
something with your voice ? Really, Miss Bar- 
ton, you ought to sing in public.” When Amy 
shows my sketches, and calls attention to the 
dinner-cards as my work, there is the same 
cordial pressure brought to bear to let the 
world see my light, and all my correspondents 
say, “ You ought to write.” Which of these 
gold-mines shall I work, dearest? Give me 
your advice. Perhaps you know of something 
up there that I could do. Ask Henry to be 
serious, and say what I could do. But don’t 
read him this letter. I am in earnest about 
work. Money I must have, and I am tired of 
idleness. Do not try to shake my resolution. 
You cannot, and I want something quite dif- 
ferent from you. Write to me; write often and 
at length. Devotedly yours, SopHIA. 
P. S. Don’t name work and me in the same 
breath to Isabel, if you write her. You know 
how positive she is, and there’sno knowing how 
she ’d look upon it. S. B. 


Jan. 14. 
Dear AppIE: Justa line before I go to bed. 
Amy has been urging me to take a few pupils 
in music —“ if,” asshesaid, “ you must run after 
this new whim.” She has no confidence in the 
earnestness and duration of my purpose. She 
thought I could get the three Price children. 
So this afternoon I went to Mrs. Price about 
them. She was very kind, and controlled her 
surprise remarkably well. Sheis to let me know 
her decision in a few days. They are dull lit- 
tle things, and I know I shall hate them. Love 
to Henry and the boys. I shall write again 

soon. Ever your loving SOPHY. 


Jan. 22. 

DEAREST ADELAIDE: I have the Price 
children and two others twice a week. I went 
to see Mrs. Price yesterday, and she smiled in 
her sweet way, and said that the children were 
young, and she had n’t expected them to study 
music for a year or two, that she had never be- 
lieved in forcing young minds, but that it would 
be so pleasant to have the children with me — 
she would feel so safe, and know that I would 
not look upon them as an ordinary teacher 
would, that my interest would extend beyond 
the mere mercantile transaction between us, 
and that after thinking it over she had decided 
to give them into my tender care. 

What do you suppose Iam paid? Twenty- 


SITUATION. 


five cents a lesson, two dollars and a half a 
week — scarcely a housemaid’s wages! I con- 
sented to that figure in one of my modest mo. 
ments, under the influence of that saintly Mrs, 
Price. Everybody says she is the sweetest wo- 
man in the world, and so good! With the ut. 
most delicacy she proceeded to extract from 
me the confession that I valued my services at 
fifty cents per head per lesson. When you con- 
sider that teachers here receive from one to 
two dollars, it would seem that I had remem- 
bered my inexperience and shortcomings. Mrs, 
Price looked up to heaven in a brief supplica- 
tion, and then cast her eyes upon the carpet. 
I ventured to say I considered the terms reason- 
able, and she replied in the gentlest, most 
sympathetic voice: “ Yes, dear; you know of 
course what you can afford to do, and I must 
remember what I can afford. Of course I am 
not especially anxious to have the children 
study music ; but with you it was, I confess, a 
temptation. Your terms would make it come 
to three dollars a week, you see.” Think ofit, 
Addie! And that woman keeps her carriage! 
The upshot of the whole matter was that she 
suggested twenty-five cents, and I in turn a 
half-hour at that figure. She demurred at this, 
saying she thought an hour better for young 
children ; and I, in sheer weariness of spirit, 


consented. Amy was as angry as so gentle a 
creature can be. 

I had a long, breezy letter from Isabel yes- 
terday. She is all architecture and sanitary 
plumbing. She knows nothing of my plans for 
laying up treasures here below. I thought I 
would n’t tell her until I was fairly launched. 


Your own devoted SopuIA. 
P. S. Ask Henry what he thinks of type- 
writingforme. I have always detested the col- 
ored inks they use, but I dare say I could do 
violence to my prejudice if money lay that 
way. S. B. 


March 3. 
My DEAREsT ApDIE: I have been too busy 
to write, and have time only for a line now. 
I have two more pupils, seven in all — three 
dollars and a half a week — almost a cook's 
wagesnow! Iamcomingon. I must findsome- 
thing else to do. It is harder than breaking 
stones. The Price children realize my fondest 
anticipations: no ear, no sense of time. They 
wear my patience to a thread. I have a new 
scheme which I shall investigate to-morrow. 
I must fly now to my next lesson. 

Yours lovingly, SopHY. 

March 6. 
My peAR AppIE: My scheme— you Ie- 
member I had one — will, I am afraid, tum 
out to be like one of Ethel’s little white can- 
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dies, the ghost of anidea. I heard there would 
be a vacancy in the public library, that one of 
the girls was about to leave. Visions of eman- 
cipation and independence opened out before 
me. I put on my plainest hat, and went down 
toinquire. The librarian said yes, there would 
be avacancy, he believed; but all appointments 
were made by the board of directors. “Oh, 
I did n’t know that,” I remarked brilliantly. I 
had supposed I had only to present myself, and 
even wondered what I would do if they wanted 
me to stay and begin work at once. “ Did you 
wish to suggest an applicant for the vacancy ?” 
he asked. “ Yes,” I answered; “I should like 
to fill it myself.” At this he readjusted his 
glasses. He had taken them off on my accost- 
ing him, presumably to see me ; but now I be- 
lieved it was simply to rest his nose, for his 
gaze appeared quite kind and friendly once his 
eyes were focused. He said, “ You will have 
to make your application in the regular way. 
The board meets the third Monday of each 
month.” “ The third Monday of each month,” 
I repeated pleasantly, as though I meant to tax 
my mind merely with the date, while I was 
wondering desperately what in the world the 
“regular way” was. He read it in my wooden 
smile. He drew out of his desk a printed form, 
and handed it to me. “ You will have to fill 
this‘out, you know; and you will ask three of 
the directors to become your sponsors,” he ex- 
plained. “Then you will present your appli- 
cation down-stairs, and it will be acted upon 
whenever the matter of supplying the vacancy 
comes before the board.” 

Of course I did n’t know who the directors 

were. He gave me the list of names, and I se- 
lected some I knew. Since then I have filed 
my application in the “regular way,” which 
means yards of red tape on everything. And 
my sponsors! Well, it’s a curious feature of 
trying to become a working-woman that one’s 
motives are challenged at every step, such an 
amount of explaining of a purely personal na- 
ture becomes necessary. 
_ Eight hours a day at thirty dollars a month 
is n't exactly princely ; yet I should be glad to 
get it. So would the other applicants. Amy 
sends love. Yours, SOPHIA. 


March 13. 

Dear ADELAIDE: You may remember that 
I said I would die before I would earn my 
bread with my needle. I said so because I 
was sure I should die if I did. Yet this past 
week my needle brought me in four dollars, 
and I expect to make sixteen more in the course 
1 time; that is, w/timately. I am doing a dozen 
Goes for Mrs. Waterman, at the rate of two 
dollars each. She wanted to give me three, 
but she could n’t look me in the eye and say 
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she ’d have to pay that price to an every-day 
business woman. So I refused flatly to take 
charity. 

Mrs. Waterman ’s an angel, though nobody 
calls her one. I opened my heart to her on 
the employment question, and I feel immensely 
encouraged. She was n’t shocked or curious, or 
the least bit sorry for me. Her eye lighted up 
with enthusiasm and something very like af- 
fection. Since then I have talked several times 
with her. She is wide awake for opportunities 
for me. I must fly to the Price children. 

Yours, SopHY. 


March 20. 

My DEAREST ADDIE: I thought I had a 
mind above such frivolities now that I am en- 
tering the ranks of the laboring-class, but I 
went to the german last night. Amy made a 
great point of it, her chief argument being, 
“ Everybody will think all sorts of queer things 
if you don’t go.” The moment I saw the pol- 
ished floor, and heard the music, I forgot all 
about the Price children, and the public li- 
brary (which will probably never be mine to 
serve). I danced everything, and all the time. 
I had favors and favors, and I was asked for 
extra dances in all the odd bits of time, too. 
So you see what a raging belle your sister 
was. Perhaps they were sorry for me, perhaps 
they liked my pink pompadour silk. I did n’t 
care. I was perfectly happy — what you call 
radiant. When you come to think of it, it is 
an awful confession to make, but I may as 
well admit that I love pleasure, and hate ad- 
versity. Talk about the ennobling influence! 
If I had plenty of silk stockings, a coupé, and 
becoming hats, I would beanangel! Last night, 
after I got home, while I was taking off all my 
finery, I tried to think how much better it was 
to be a brave, independent woman working out 
a future for herself. I recalled ail I had ever 
heard or read about the dignity of labor, the 
sweetness of crusts earned, and the dwarfing 
influence of dependence. I used all the hard 
words I could think of on the girl whose soul 
did not turn instinctively to the higher plane. 
But it was no use. All the time I kept hear- 
ing the swing of the last waltz, and the inspir- 
ing military accent of the drum. 

I must give up the music-lessons. I suppose 
you will think I won’t do anything long enough 
to make it succeed. Yours devotedly, 

SOPHIA. 


March 22. 
My peEAREst AppIE: I have recovered my 
balance, and decided against popular amuse- 
ments for the working-classes: Balls do not 
agree with me, and I really want to get ahead 
with earning money. 
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Amy has the most intense sentiment against 
my working at all. She tried arguing with me 
at first, then weeping over me. At last she 
subsided into apparent acquiescence. But now 
here comes the strangeness of it. Notwith- 
standing this opposition, she has become my 
chief source of information in regard to ave- 
nues that are open to a girl of my class and 
attainments. She brings them into the conver- 
sation in quite a careless, accidental way beau- 
tiful to witness. It is the supreme expression 
of her affection. 

And so Henry thinks it sheer waste of time 
to learn stenography and type-writing, does he? 
I cannot say I am reluctantly dissuaded, nor 
that I am greatly surprised to hear the market 
is overstocked: What I am looking for is a 
new province. I want to be a huge monopoly 
all in my own person. 

What a curious thing money is! How riot- 
ously it spends itself, like a depraved, aban- 
doned, conscienceless thing! You naturally 
feel it must be easy to get money when you 
see it go like that. Yet nothing on earth is so 
hard to do. It is locked up in mystery. I 
thought any woman with pluck and common 
sense, trained or untrained, could make her 
living if she had to. I do believe, however, if 
I were turned out to-morrow, absolutely on 


my own resources, to provide food, lodging, 
and clothes, I should perish. 
I heard from the public library this morn- 


ing. The answer was, “Thank you; no.” I 
expected it, but I was disappointed. 


Yours with love, SOPHIA. 


April 9. 

My DEAR SISTER: Just time for a word. I 
have sold my dinner-cards, and they will take 
more. I have heard of another enterprise for 
young women. . Strange how you have only to 
drive in a stake and it accumulates drift for 
you. Doubtless women have been doing allthese 
things and countless others for years, but I 
never heard of them until I began to seek 
work. This time it is an elevated laundry busi- 
ness. Everybody has such a quantity of fine 
embroidered linen things for the table,—cen- 
ter-pieces, doilies, toilet- and tea-table covers,— 
bags, and so forth; and even washing silks 
can be subdued to dingy indistinctness by the 
ingenious ways of the washerwoman. Well, I 
heard of a girl, as Amy says, who has worked 
up a business in this line. She washes and 
irons with her own hands (and those of her 
assistants) the fine linen of the embroidered 
rich, and it pays. She employs “ ladies,’— that 
is to say, intelligent, sympathetic labor. 

Mrs. Carlton, a friend of Amy’s, was here to 
luncheon yesterday. You know they found the 
estate was in a tangle just after her father died, 
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and she got absolutely nothing out of it. Mr. 
Carlton is a dreamer, and has endless notions 
for the amelioration of the race, but no notion 
at all about earning an income. They moved 
out on a little farm, but they find it pretty 
hard. What do you suppose she is doing to 
make a little extra money? For one thing, she 
makes butter—such a high-class article that 
it commands a fancy price. Now I suppose 
you think she also probably makes cheese, and 
sells eggs. Nota bit of it! She teaches horse- 
back riding to young ladies. Amy remembers 
that, as a girl, she rode better than anybody 
else, and was ready to mount any horse that 
was bridle-wise. She had two girls out from 
town to spend a few days with her. These 
girls went crazy over her riding. They begged 
her to teach them. Their father made Mrs, 
Carlton accept money for it; and there you 
are! Last year she had nine pupils, two of them 
little boys on ponies, and she has already sev- 
eral applicants for the comingseason. Shemade 
a hundred and eighty dollars. My candlesplut- 
ters. I must go to bed. Devotedly yours, 
SOPHIA, 


April 12. 
My DEAREST AppIE: I am in a state 
of excitement this morning. Yesterday Mrs. 
Evans offered me a chance to work in the 
library for two weeks. They are taking on 
some extra helpers, and she thought of me. I 
was inclined to refuse at first, as it meant no- 
thing for the future, and I am very busy now 
with music and embroidery and dinner-cards. 
But she indicated vaguely that it might lead 
to a permanent position later. In the autumn 
there will probably be another vacancy. Well, 
I have n’t time to write more fully. I have 
accepted against Amy’s wishes, and Isabel— 
I dare not think of Isabel. Mrs. Price goes to 
the country early in May, and that would end 
the lessons anyway. I go to work to-morrow 
at eight sharp. Remember me in your prayers. 

Your own SOPHIA. 


April 20. 

Dearest AppIE: This is the end of my 
first week in the library. Going out scrubbing 
could n’t be more exhausting than the work I 
did until yesterday. I had to fetch and carry. 
Returned books are piled high on the counter. 
I had to carry them to the proper section, and 
restore them to their places. Often I climbed 
the step-ladder, and reached to the farthest ex- 
tent above my head with some heavy volume. 
And my hands! The first day I washed them 
every hour; but the second day I became 
temperate in my habits, and renounced finger- 
nails as a feature. 

But yesterday my work was changed. I was 
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given catalogue work to do. For the rest of 
the fortnight I shall have to write up cards of 
the new books, and place them in order in the 
index. It is easily learned, and becomes more 
and more interesting to do as I become expert. 
I suppose you know how it is done. Every 
book in the library has its title, author, pub- 
lisher, and other items written onacard. Each 
card has a hole in it, through which a rod is 
passed to hold it in its place in a drawer. The 
great thing is to use some common sense, and 
not make any mistakes, even of a comma. 

I believe my chances for a place here in the 
autumn are not bad, if there is a vacancy. Yet 
thirty a month is not so pleasing as at first. 

; Yours, SopHIA. 


May 7. 

Dear AppiE: You will be surprised to see 
Iam at Isabel’s. I had not expected to come 
before the tenth, but she telegraphed me for a 
special occasion. The new house is charming. 

Isabel and I have had it out on the labor 
question. As representing capital, she was full 
of ideas for me, once I had won her sympathy. 
Three months ago she would have dazzled my 
fancy with her impracticable schemes. 

We are very gay. Isabel has a stunning new 
hat, which, contrary to the rule of hats, has an 
additional interest. Do you remember the 
Elston girls? They have climbed to the pin- 
nacle of fame and fortune by the devious, vain 
path of millinery. And, what ’s more, they ’ve 
built a railing around the pinnacle, so they ’re 
not likely to fall off. 

They were left suddenly with nothing but 
their wits and a stock of Paris clothes. You 
may recall what charming hats they always 
wore — hats with what we call an “air.” It 
seems they made the most of them with their 
own hands, for the pure pleasure of exercising 
atalent. When their hour of need came, some 
woman with a mind and heart suggested that 
they could trim hats for other people, and 
proved her sincerity by giving an order on the 
spot. She showed it to her friends. Then she 
offered to give the girls an opening day at her 
own house. They took hold in earnest. They 
went down town, and bought supplies of whole- 
sale dealers. They trimmed fifty hats and bon- 
nets. They bought as many hat-boxes whole- 
sale, and they rummaged out-of-the-way shops 
for old-fashioned wall-paper, all rosebuds and 
little green wreaths. They covered the boxes 
with it. And see what they had! At least two 
hundred ladies came to the opening. Their 
stock was “closed out,” professionally speak- 
Ing. Orders were left. That was two years 
ago. Now they have a regular shop —the 
daintiest place, Isabel says. And they went to 
Europe for styles last summer. They keep their 
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standard up and their prices down. That shows 
what can be done. 

Isabel was telling me the other day about 
two girls — friends, not sisters — who had 
cleared three thousand dollars a year teaching 
whist. It does n’t seem possible, but it is 
vouched for. They had to have money, and 
that is the nucleus of everything. They were 
fine whist-players. A whist club was started 
among a set of younger girls, to many of whom 
the game was new. Some two or three went 
to these expert young women, and asked boldly 
to be taught—for love. Then these pupils 
made a record in the club. Other members 
thirsted for knowledge, but did n’t feel at lib- 
erty to ask on the same terms. They took cour- 
age, and begged to have lessons for pay. That 
began it. Now they have classes in towns all 
about, and travel, giving lessons here one day, 
there another. They are simply the fashion, 
and are as much remarked for their grace and 
spirit as for their ability to impart a working 
knowledge of whist in a short time. 

When there are so many roads to fame and 
fortune, it really seems as though the difficult 
thing would be to choose. I am told that go- 
ing from house to house dusting bric-a-brac 
and taking care of lamps is done extensively. 
I even hear it pays so well in cities that the 
lamp-lady, in numerous instances, affords to 
drive about in a cab, taking her kit of tools 
with her, exacting only a supply of oil from 
her patrons. 

Speaking of lamps, Isabel buys all her beau- 
tiful lamp-shades from a young woman who 
once had money, and now makesit. She re-cov- 
ers old shades and makes new ones, furnishing 
materials. She charges from twelve to sixteen 
dollars for shades that sell for twenty to thirty 
in the shops. She told Isabel it paid her well, 
and she has opened a regular shop where she 
employs two or three girls in the busy season. 
If you care to have the pink shade on your 
Dresden lamp done, send me the frame. 


Devotedly yours, 
SOPHIA. 


May 25. 

DEAREST ADELAIDE: Just a line. I must 
tell you my very latest experiment. I have 
turned my mind to a domestic-social possi- 
bility. Again Mrs. Waterman is my genius. 
She wanted to give rather an elaborate dinner 
the other night, and was dreadfully torn up in 
her mind over being unable to get Frapelli to 
take charge of it. 

You know I adore a dinner (I was n’t asked 
to this one), and with all modesty I may say 
to you that I have a genius for menus and 
table “ effects” generally, and Mrs. Waterman 
knows it. I somehow read it in her glance all 
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of a sudden that she was dying to say, “ Would 
you ?” and I flashed out, “ Let me! ”—where- 
upon we both laughed, and I assumed charge 
of-that dinner. It seemed a great joke at first, 
but I became an earnest and enthusiastic 
worker, and soon developed the spirit of the 
true artist. I submitted the menu — perfect ! 
I interviewed the cook —she accepted me, 
which was a triumph in itself. I gathered my 
forces. The day of the dinner I spent at the 
house from ten in the morning; and I want to 
say right here that I resisted all of Mrs. Wa- 
terman’s overtures to come and be on terms 
of equality. She wanted to help me, hated to 
trouble me for this and that, urged me to come 
and lie down and rest. At last I had to speak 
plainly. “Am I acompetent young person or 
not, Mrs. Waterman ? Am I earning my wage, 
or is this a charity organization ? And if I am, 
who is dispensing the bounty, you or 1? Would 
you ask Frapelli to go and lie down, for ex- 
ample? Go away with you! I am a business 
woman, and I won’t be interfered with. When 
I come as your guest we will exchange ideas 
on ‘Why women fail.’ I’ve no time to gos- 
sip now.” 

The dinner was a complete success. Fra- 
pelli was nowhere; the table was a dream; 
and I have twenty-five dollars in my purse. I 
believe there is money in this direction. What 
do you say? Lovingly yours, 

SOPHIA. 


October 30. 

Dearest AppDIE: I wrote you I was going 
to spend a week with Isabel. You will be as- 
tonished to find me still here. But I was per- 
suaded, like the weak, pleasure-loving thing I 
am, to stay; and now | am glad I did, as you 
shall see. We went again to dinner at the 
Nelsons’. You know how I have always felt 
toward that man—short, stout little steam-en- 
gine, always blowing the whistle and ringing 
the bell. He used to tire me to death. What 
will you think when I tell you I admire and 
am grateful to that man? Isabel thinks I have 
deteriorated, and she has made a theory out 
of me which sets forth the idea that young 
women of refinement lose their delicate sensi- 
bilities by contact with work. You can inves- 
tigate the soundness of this at your leisure. 

That night, for the first time, I talked with 
Mr. Nelson on the thing Ze knows. I adapted 
myself, and I got my reward. He found me 
interested, and he gave me such a bird’s-eye 
view of business principles as I had never 
dreamed of. Before I realized it, I was telling 
about my own efforts to earn money to the 
most sympathetic listener I ever found. Well, 
in a word, as I look back upon that evening I 
think it not unlikely that the corner-stone of 
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my fortunes was laid then and there, though 
the ceremony attracted no attention. At al] 
events, Mr. Nelson gave me a catalogue to 
index, and I will confine myself to Stating 
modestly that I distinguished myself in that 
undertaking, and added fifteen dollars to my 
bank account. Upon the strength of that, | 
got the work on the catalogue of another firm, 
And now what do you fancy I am embarked 
on? Legal indexing! This, too, I owe to Mr. 
Nelson. Not only was the inspiration his, but 
he gave me a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Fulton, a big corporation lawyer, which must 
have been overwhelmingly convincing, because 
he gave me work at once. Perhapsit is a mere 
accident, his havingthe Devereux case justnow, 
and all his assistants so busy he had no one to 
index the evidence ; but I choose to regard it 
as an opening especially designed for me. My 
aim is to give satisfaction, as they say in do- 
mestic service, and I feel success in the air, 
If there is anything you do not understand 
about this work or its possibilities, Henry can 
tell you. I have n’t time to go into it now. 
Yours, SOPHIA, 


April 26. 

My DEAREST ADELAIDE: I ’ve been at 
work six months, and you ask if I think 
Annie McKay could succeed at indexing. You 
beg me to advise her what to do. How you 
do tempt me! I love to give advice, but I am 
cultivating a conscience. Scarcely a day passes 
that some girl does not ask me just what An- 
nie McKay asks. The only answer I can make 
is: “Indexing pays me, and J like it. But I 
know plenty of women who earn money in 
other ways which ¢fey like.” I don’t mind tell- 
ing you in confidence that I think I ’ve learned 
a thing or two worth knowing about careers 
and how to find them; and of course I ’d like 
to let my light shine on the whole world of 
tired, discouraged women suddenly forced into 
the pursuit of their daily bread. But superior- 
ity has its disadvantages, and they would prob- 
ably turn on me, and say my light is but a 
candle, and blinded my own eyes without dis- 
closing the path, though it seems wonderfully 
illuminating to me. 

There is a great stir made about our bond- 
age and the limited number of profitable oc- 
cupations open to women. I sign neither 
petition nor protest — you know my narrow- 
minded ways. I am fond of excitement, but I 
will be drawn into no whirlpool questions ot 
the day. Perhaps it is ignorance that inclines 
me to be a little impatient ; but within my own 
narrow limits I have seen so many women 
earning money out of what appeared to offer 
nothing, that I have a growing belief that life 
just bristles with opportunities. Sometimes an 
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occupation has such a novel air that it seems asm—that is the thing! I am not sure but 
really to have been created. But I have yet all the other virtues are straightway added 


to find one that was not evolved — developed untoit. Perhaps you might say that to Annie 
—often out of the merest trifle. McKay. Ever devotedly yours, 
To be alert, and to have a great enthusi- SOPHIA. 


Harriet Allen. 


TO FRANCE. 


1894. 


N OTHER of Freedom! Mother and fond nurse! 
Who, from thy mighty loins, with awful throes 

And cries of anguish bore her! what new woes 
Encompass thee ? What long-forgotten curse 
Revives to chill thy soul and dull its seeing ? 

Veiled are thy falcon-glances, as in death: 

Thou bleedest, France! and, sobbing, drawest breath, 
Sore smitten by the thing thou gavest being! 


Is this thine offspring —once so nobly fair 
That at her look were riven human chains, 
And all men blessed thee for thy travail pains ? 
Behold! with serpents writhing in her hair 
She stands, Medusa-like, the world appalling ! 
Her bloodless cheeks bespeak the vampire’s lust ; 
Her victims fall before her in the dust; 
Yet, unappeased, she still would see them falling. 


Is this blest Liberty, this treacherous thing 
That hides its venom ‘neath a mask of flowers, 
That smites its own defenders, and devours 
The hands that feed it ? This whose rancorous sting 
Is uncontrolled by reason? Red and gory, 
The standard it uplifts on land and sea 
Reveals it truly, hell-born Anarchy ! 
Which borrows for its shame a name of glory. 


Freedom disdains the cruel and the base, 
Their praise she deems inexpiable wrong, 
And in the homage of their savage song 
She hears the voice of insult and disgrace. 
Scorning the ransomed slaves who rule no better 
Than the oppressors they in wrath hurl down, 
Who make the Phrygian cap a despot’s crown, 
And others with their broken shackles fetter — 


She leaves them to the evils they invoke ; 
And listening to the voices of the wild,— 
As listens for the mother’s voice her child,— 
Courting the tempest and the lightning-stroke, 
She opens to the void her pinions regal: 
The clouds, the skies, she knows to be her own, 
And rising to the mountain-summits lone, 
She rests where rock the eyries of the eagle! 


Florence Earle Coates. 











\ HE population of the city of 
7 Canton, including the multi- 
tude living on the river, has 
been variously estimated at 
Sse 12 from one to three millions. Eu- 
ropean residents, from knowledge gained by 
trading, and from the familiarity they have 
acquired with the Chinese methods of living, 
assume that the city population numbers about 
one million, and the river population an ad- 
ditional half-million. ‘The estimate is possibly 
as nearly correct as any that can be made: I 
could form no manner of conjecture concern- 
ing it. The anxiety to know such a detail is 
one of the peculiarities of Europeans which the 
Chinese cannot understand, as statistics of 
population appear to their minds entirely un- 
important knowledge. 

For the maintenance of order among this 
great mass of people, an application may be 
seen of the peculiar custom in vogue in China 
of passing responsibility from one body to 
another. It narrows down until the dwellers 
in each quarter are held responsible for riot, 
outrage, or robbery taking place there. The 
quarters are further subdivided into sections. 
Here and there across the streets may be no- 
ticed a series of square holes cut in the granite 
slab underfoot. Corresponding with them are 
round holes in a transverse beam overhead, 
and standing in a recess of the wall hard by are 
eight or ten stout saplings, like capstan-bars in 
arack. In some streets at six, in others at seven, 
eight, and nine P. M., these bars are put up. 
In other streets there are actual gates, closed 
like a door; but they are rarer than the bars. 
If visitors dawdle too long in the shops, and 
happen to be shut into one of these sections, 
it is a difficult and tedious matter to rouse and 
move the head-man so as to be passed along; 
and the same difficulty occurs at every barrier. 

There are, however, police patrols. I saw 
but few of them during the daytime, but the 

1A continuation of the article “In the City of Can- 
ton,” page 59 of the November CENTURY.—EDITOR. 
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manner in which these functionaries got them- 
selves up for night duty was very remarkable. 
They had some native weapons slung around 
them, and attached to the back of each man 
was a large, gaudy-colored Chinese lantern, 
which transformed him into a species of gor- 
geous glow-worm. Whether these lanterns were 
always carried in this manner I cannot say, but 
I doubt if they could serve any other purpose 
than that of enabling the thief to see the patrol. 
They had not even the advantage possessed by 
our policeman’s boots, which, though they may 
warn the burglar of his approach, yet may serve, 
if the latter have not time to get away, as ter- 
rible weapons of offense and defense. There is 
a staging upon the housetops along which the 
Cantonese patrol walks. I am told that during 
the winter there are throughout the city bam- 
boo structures, built up to a height of fifty 
feet, where watchmen sit aloft to look for fires, 
and there are also fire-brigades equipped with 
hand-pumps. In these organizations the men 
display much energy and esprit de corps, and 
perform police and sentry duty temporarily for 
the protection of property which has been at- 
tacked by fire. 

Notwithstanding the system of subdivided 
authority and the responsibility of citizenship, 
it may readily be imagined that so large a popu- 
lation contains its share of law-breakers and 
criminals, For the edification of any of the 
inhabitants with criminal tendencies, and in- 
deed for the salutary education of the people 
as a whole, the paternal government has fitted 
up one of the temples of the city with a place 
like a waxwork exhibition, only the models are 
of wood. Hundreds of idlers were congregated 
there; the show was free. 

On each side of the approach to the temple, 
within bars, are shown methods of punishment 
— strangling a criminal; cutting in strips while 
alive; flogging; tying up by thumbs and toes; 
grinding in a mill; sawing asunder while held 
in position by boards; the sleep of death on a 
bed composed of large sharp spikes; and other 
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equally revolting methods of doing people to 
death. 

Peddlers were selling their wares here, and 
quacks their nostrums, while fortune-tellers were 
doing a thriving business. A few old women and 
children begged for alms. Among the groups 
many persons walked about who appeared to be 
solely occupied in looking at the others. Truly 
it seemed a pleasant place of resort. 

Leaving this museum, I next visited one of 
the police or correctional courts, and waited for 
the magistrate to open the proceedings. The 
day was hot, and he was apparently in no hurry; 
the courts appear to sit at any time that suits 
the convenience of the magistrates.” One of the 
prisons being close by, I went through it while 
waiting. In these prisons are incarcerated not 
only the Cantonese malefactors, but also those 
brought from large districts outside the city. 

Since visiting this prison, I have never ceased 
wondering at two things whenever I have 
thought of the subject: first, why the prisoners 
stay there at all; second, if determined to re- 
main in prison when captured, how any one 
can dare to be a criminal in China. 

The buildings were none of them above 
twelve or thirteen feet high at the loftiest part 
of the roofs, and many were much lower, The 
outer door, unguarded, stood open, leading to 
some narrow passages with rectangular turns. 
Seated drowsily in the shade were two or three 
men in ordinary Chinese outdoor dress. Some 
children were playing about the alley, while a 
woman or two looked on. There was nowhere 
to be seen an official uniform indicating the 
presence of a soldier or a warder. 

Half-way down an alley was a gate; it was 
open. Even when shut it consisted only of a 
few wooden bars stuck in a rack, and one blow 
with a sharp tomahawk would cut the stoutest 
of them in half, while with an ordinary pen- 
knife any of the bars could have been whittled 
through in less than half an hour. Here a mild- 
looking Chinaman sat in a shallow niche in the 
wall, and some children ran in and out at will. 

Inside were fifteen or twenty ferocious-look- 
ing creatures. They were human beings and 
tame, but they looked wild ; the little clothing 
they wore was in ragsand tatters. A chain about 
a foot long fastened the legs of each together, 
pieces of iron being bent round the ankles and 
looped into each end of the links. They were 
apparently half starved; their eyes were like 
those of wild beasts; their heads and faces were 
unshaven, and showed some inches of black 
growth standing straight on end. Though their 
queues were plaited, the hair was so ruffled as 
to make the plaiting almost indistinguishable. 

The place wasa small courtyard about twenty 
or twenty-five feet square. One great stall, like 
a cow-shed, ran round it, barred up in front with 


the usual flimsy round saplings, except here and 
there where an opening wasleft for convenience 
of passing in and out. 

I did not feel particularly anxious to go in 
among the occupants, but as they all walked 
out to have a look at me, leaving the place 
empty, I entered. They then came back again, 
and stared at me. Possibly I was as strange a 
sight to them as they were to me. 

The heat was intense, and beat fiercely upon 
the granite paving-stones; the heat in the stall 
was still greater. Nothing that in the remotest 
degree resembled a bed was anywhere to be 
seen; not a bit of straw or even any rags. 
There were only dirty granite slabs to lie upon. 
The place smelt ill, and was very dirty; so in- 
deed were the prisoners. 

The ‘guide said they were all sentenced to 
be beheaded, and that at any time the mandate 
might arrive fixing an immediate date for their 
execution. But nobody seemed to trouble him- 
self in the least about the matter. 

I gave the convicts some small coins, and 
left the place. They followed me into the alley, 
still looking at me in a wondering way. The 
man at the door took no notice of them, and 
the children were still playing and running in 
and out unconcernedly as I turned the corner. 

I was then taken through more alleys into 
the women’s prison. It probably abutted in 
some way upon the other, and was within the 
same inclosing alleys and walls. As in the 
former case, men, women, and children were 
seated in the approaches, and, the door also 
being open, children ran in and out. 

This courtyard presented much the same 
appearance as the other, save that its tenants 
were women — mostly wretched-looking old 
hags. I went inside the stalls or sheds, and 
saw there some low wooden tables for the 
prisoners to sleep upon, and a few screens of 
matting hanging about. The inmates were not 
chained, save one, a well-dressed and rather 
distinguished-looking woman. 

“What has that woman done?” I asked 
the guide. 

“She is sentenced to the ‘ling-chee’ for 
poisoning her husband,” was his reply. 

A very comely girl was in the prison. “ What 
crime has she committed ? ” said I. 

“ She is not a prisoner,” said the guide; “she 
is the jailer’s daughter, and is only gossiping 
with the prisoners.” 

The alleged murderess was impassive ; un- 
like any of the others, she evinced no desire for 
the money I offered her, and during the time 
I was there her face changed in expression 
no more than if it had been that of a statue. 

I was taken from the alleys into the street 
immediately outside. The guide pointed to a 
narrow doorway ; I went in, and he followed. 
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The place was stiflingly hot, and so dark that 
some seconds elapsed before my eyes could 
distinguish anything in the gloom. A man, 
the usual ununiformed jailer, was sitting inside. 
I heard something moving, and dimly saw, 
through the ordinary grating of wooden bars, 
an inner room in which were three prisoners, 
each wearing “ the wooden collar.” This was 
a contrivance about three feet square, made of 
planking one and a half inches thick. There 
was a hole in the center just large enough to 
encircle a man’s neck, and the whole appa- 
ratus had the appearance of being built on to 
the prisoner. 

With this collar on, no man could lie down. 
I was told they could not even brush the flies 
and mosquitos from their faces, nor yet in- 
dulge in their favorite head-scratching per- 
formance. Even without a collar, life in this 
inner prison must be supported with difficulty. 

I now returned to the court, only to find 
the magistrate had not arrived. After some 
time I proposed to go, but the guide suggested 
waiting for another ten minutes, saying that 
five or six prisoners had been sent for. 

I momentarily expected them to file in un- 
der the charge of an armed guard. Just as I 
was about to give up all hope of seeing the 
court sit, I heard the clank of chains. Here 


were the prisoners at last. 
A Chinaman, unattended by any guard, 
came in, and sat on a long, low bench in one 


corner of the court. He wore hobble-chains 
of the usual pattern. Presently another walked 
in, apparently of his own volition, for no one 
was guarding or directing him. He also sat 
down. I noticed that the hobble-irons had 
made sores on his ankles, and he had tied a 
string round the calves of his legs which held 
the pieces of bent iron midway between his 
ankles and his calves. Then another prisoner, 
also unattended, clanked in, wearing one of 
the square wooden collars. He sat down, 
twisted the collar diamond-fashion, and sup- 
ported its weight by holding its lower apex be- 
tween his knees. 

“ He is a pirate,” said the guide. 

The information was hardly necessary; he 
looked more like what my imagination had fig- 
ured a pirate to be than ever any picture had 
shown me. 

All that could be seen, when he sat down, 
was a large diamond-shaped piece of wood, 
with a terrible head glaring in its center, bare 
knees and legs with ankles chained together, 
and fingers clasping the lower side of the dia- 
mond, where they helped to support it. 

Those hands were like birds’ claws, with long, 
dirty, curved talons on them; his queue was 
large and fuzzy like the tail of a maddened 
cat; the front half of his head, once shaven, 
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wore a growth of black fiber standing Straight 
on end, about two inches long—a sort of halo 
one might imagine a devil would wear, His 
chin and upper lip were covered with black 
hair standing straight out stiffly, like the bris. 
tles of a clothes-brush — perhaps the growth 
of two months. His black eyes, never resting 
for a moment, glittered like beads in the sun- 
shine, and, with his strong white teeth, made 
strange contrast to their background of dirty, 
yellow, soaked-parchment-like skin. He was 
a typical pirate. 

Perhaps it was not to be wondered at. Two 
months passed in such conditions as had envi- 
roned this man would probably transform the 
most pious-looking church deacon into a pi- 
rate of the wildest and most bloodthirsty type, 
who as a model would make the fortune of a 
realistic painter. 

I had hardly finished my investigation of this 
weird and morbidly fascinating picture when 
I heard a tremendous clanking of chains over 
the stone paving. Three men were coming 
along, and another walked about twenty yards 
behind. All wore hobble-chains, and, in ad- 
dition, each carried a large block of granite in 
his hands that must have weighed at least fifty 
pounds. 

As they drew closer, I saw that these stone 
blocks had holes in the center, and that through 
them ran long chains. Each chain was rove 
through another fastened around the man’s 
waist, and, running free, was carried up and 
welded around his neck. The four men had 
hardly sat down when another, similarly fettered, 
appeared, coming down the long courtyard. 
He joined them, and they sat in a row. 

I had not seen these fellows when walking 
through the prison. They presented the usual 
semi-ragged, unshaven, unwashed, hungry, and 
wholly rapacious appearance. Some looked de- 
fiant, others broken-spirited ; one looked a cow- 
ard and a sneak, and I said in my own mind 
that he was the worst scoundrel of all. 

Still no magistrate appeared, and I had le- 
sure to examine the surroundings. The mate- 
rials for a turbulent scene were present: first, 
the prisoners; and, second, certain instruments 
of a coercive nature. 

There were four or five wooden collars 
stacked like slates against a wall. A narrow 
ring at the edge of the neck-hole was wom 
bright and shiny. It ended abruptly in a ridge 
of black dirt, which edged off outwardly, and 
faded into the dull, dusty roughness of the main 
surface. A few knotted scourges hung from a 
nail close by, and also a piece of heavy leather 
like a boot-sole. 

The guide told me that this was for beating 
the prisoners across the mouth when they cried 
out too much during examination. 
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Several heavy, springy bamboo slats about 
six feet long rested against the wall with oth- 
ers about two feet shorter. These things, with 
a coil of cords, had a wicked look. 

Many people were about—boys, old men, 
middle-aged men, children, some carrying ba- 
bies; all crowded round the “ foreign devil.” 
They gathered close, and quietly stared at me 
as I sat outside. The place was very hot, and 
the crowd made it hotter. I took off my hat 
to wipe the perspiration from my face; the 
crowd laughed. An old gentleman courteously 
handed me his fan, and when I began to use 
it the crowd laughed again. I motioned some 
of them away so as to get more air. This was 
another occasion for hilarity, but they politely 
drew back ; then I laughed, and we all laughed 
together. 

The old gentleman knew a few words of 
«pidgin-English,” of which accomplishment 
heseemed very proud. He asked me my age, 
and then told it to the crowd; my nationality, 
and told that also. He said he was seventy- 
five, though he did not look more than fifty. 

We were getting on very pleasantly, and I 
don’t know how many interesting particulars we 
might not have gleaned of each other, when 
suddenly there was a buzz; the crowd melted, 
and I stood up and walked into the court. 
Several inoffensive-looking bystanders — in- 
cluding my old friend —transformed them- 
selves into officials by putting on small, round, 
flattish hats shaped like a limpet-shell, with a 
ruddy-brown tassel hanging from the point of 
the cone. 

In a minute or two several persons, dressed 
in white or light-colored garments of better 
material than those of the onlookers, came in, 
and arranged some papers. Thenabenevolent- 
looking old gentleman with a kindly smile and 
a fussy manner followed, and seated himself at 
the table, a little back from the middle of the 
court. 

The five men in chains drew forward: they 
knelt or sat on their feet, all made deep obei- 
sance, touched the earth floor with their fore- 
heads, and remained kneeling. A lot of papers 
were arranged; each man seemed to have a 
record, kept there to confront him with. At 
first they seemed to be dealt with separately. 

The magistrate spoke with many inflections 
and with much emphasis and gesticulation. 
rhe prisoners understood him no more than I 
did. An interpreter stepped forward and, with 
each hand pointing from the magistrate to the 
prisoners and from the prisoners to the magis- 
trate, gesticulated wildly, and took up the con- 
versation. Then all—magistrate, prisoners, and 
interpreter—spoke together; but the magis- 
trate prevailed, and secured a lengthy solo, 
whereupon a second interpreter came forward, 
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pushed the first back, and took up the strain. 
Then followed another concerted movement 
of some duration. 

There was a pause while a man pushed his 
way through the crowd, and made obeisance 
to the court. He was a malignant-looking ruf- 
fian, and I looked for his chains; there were 
none. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“ The jailer,” said the guide. 

The jailer at once began to talk, and the 
magistrate, quickly joining, made a duet. The 
two interpreters chimed in, and then all the 
prisoners. A third interpreter now darted for- 
ward, and all gave way to him, and he spoke 
for a while alone. 

My chief scoundrel looked more hangdog 
than ever, and very uneasy; he had become a 
still sicklier lemon-color than before. 

Suddenlythere wasa hush, and all eyes turned 
down the long, paved courtyard. Two coolies, 
carrying something between them upon a bam- 
boo, trotted up. The prisoners divided some- 
what, and, with the jailer, knelt three on each 
side. The coolies quickly dumped their load 
between the prisoners. It was a man—or 
what remained of him —in a wicker basket; 
he was alive. 

The magistrate made another long oration, 
an interpreter followed, then the jailer, and then 
all together. The records were consulted, and 
the magistrate continued. Then the wounded 
man broke in with startling volubility. At last 
my head scoundrel tremblingly produced a bag, 
and spilled its contents on the ground. They 
were pieces of metal, buttons, bits of wood, brass 
“cash,” and bits of string. Prisoners, jailer, 
magistrate, witnesses, and interpreters all started 
to talk together; and the magistrate, lasting 
best, went on alone for a time, and then was 
followed by the three interpreters in turn, each 
with an energetic solo. The prisoners now 
looked uneasy, and well they might. 

The policemen and officials, hitherto impas- 
sive spectators of the scene, began to move 
about the court, and three or four of them made 
selections from among the bamboo laths. ‘They 
weighed them, felt their balance, and sprung 
them against the ground. 

The hangdog scoundrel moved to the cen- 
ter of the cleared space, and tremblingly un- 
fastened his loose, baggy breeches. 

Then two policemen seized him : one wound 
some string around his legs, and sat upon them; 
another knelt on his shoulders. His chest was 
flat on the ground, but his hips were turned 
sidewise, with the right thigh uppermost. A 
policeman squatted on his haunches behind 
the prisoner and facing the magistrate, and be- 
gan his work. 

The bamboo whistled through the air, and 
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at the same moment began the most prolonged 
howl I ever heard in my life. There seemed 
no stoppage for breath: the bamboo and howl 
continued in unison. 

Whack! whack! whack! About eighty strokes 
to the minute. All the blows were delivered 
high up on the right thigh, on a space which 
could be covered by an ordinary saucer. The 
first blow left a deep, red mark, and soon blood 
and skin together were flipped away at every 
blow. I counted the strokes. At the end of 
every fifty the wielder of the bamboo was re- 
lieved by another man. Four men took their 
turn at this fellow, making in the aggregate 
two hundred strokes. When the blows ceased, 
so did the howl. 

Three other prisoners were each in turn 
treated to one hundred strokes; they howled 
also. 

When the fifth man was stripped and knelt 
upon, he made no sound. Hitherto I had borne 
the punishment with extreme fortitude, but 
during this last correction something seemed 
to have gone wrong with me. To prevent any 
extreme disturbance [ left the court hurriedly, 
not waiting to see how the pirate and the 
others were treated. 

The guide told me I would probably lose 
the best part of the show, but I said it did not 
matter; I had had enough punishment for one 
day. Heremonstrated. “The pirate,” he said, 
“would probably have his arms drawn back 
at right angles to his body, and be suspended 
with cords by his thumbs, part of the weight 
being borne by his knees, just touching the 
stones, and the remainder by his great toes, 
which would be drawn up tight behind him 
and triced to a post by thin, strong cord. If, 
while in that position, he cried out, his mouth 
would be beaten with the boot-sole leather 
I had seen. It was the method employed in 
the court for eliciting information which the 
prisoner might otherwise be disposed to keep 
to himself.” But even this promised treat did 
not alter my resolution. I was firm. 

If I refused to go back to the court, the 
guide argued, I must at least visit the execu- 
tion-ground. I asked if any execution was to 
take place that day. He replied sadly, “ No.” 
Upon these terms I consented, and as we walked 
toward the place I questioned him about the 
scene lately witnessed. He explained: “ All 
those men, including the fellow in the basket, 
will be beheaded shortly. They are under sen- 
tence as pirates and murderers, but they have 
been gambling, and the wounded man having 
won everything, they nearly beat him to death, 
and took his winnings away from him. You saw 
what they were playing for.” 

“Were they punished for beating him ?” I 
asked. 
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“Oh, no,” he replied; “it was for gambling, 
The magistrate was very angry, and said he 
would have no gambling in prison. He even 
threatened the jailer with a flogging for having 
joined in the game.” 

We arrived at a place where a lot of rough, 
unbaked pipkins covered the ground. It was 
a narrow strip of land twenty or twenty-five 
feet wide and seventy or eighty long, the only 
patch of ground not built upon in the neighbor. 
hood. 

“ This is the place,” said the guide; “it js 
one of the sights.” 

It was not much of a sight, I thought, after 
a hurried glance, and I did not feel inclined for 
deeper investigation. Hitherto it had seemed 
as if nothing could upset me, but that after- 
noon I was doubtful. Near the middle, where 
the pipkins were not so close together, the 
ground was discolored. ‘ What is that?” said 
I. “Some men were beheaded there a day or 
two ago,” he answered. “ Would you like to 
see their heads? They are in those large jars 
standing near the wall.” But I declined. 

Some half-dozen T-shaped crosses were 
stacked against the wall. I inquired the uses 
of these harmless-looking instruments. “ They 
are for tying people to, to keep them in posi- 
tion for the ling-chee,” was the reply. I had 
heard this word before, so I asked about it. 

“Oh,” said the guide, as if imparting the 
most ordinary information, “the ling-chee is 
cutting into pieces while alive.” “Is this form 
of execution often carried out ?” I asked. “Yes,” 
he replied; “frequently.” I turned to flee. .The 
guide called out, wishing me to see the exe- 
cutioner’s sword; but I escaped, and he fol- 
lowed, evidently with great contempt for my 
capacity as a sight-seer. 


THE aquatic life of Canton is a thing almost 
entirely apart from that of the city. The in- 
habitants, dwellers in the majority of those 
ever-shifting homes which go to make a huge 
city on the water, are a people ruled by dif 
ferent instincts and customs from their fellows 


on land. Some of them live in constructions 
like house-boats, which are practically a fixture 
at one anchorage in the river, but the greater 
number of the boats know no continued abid- 
ing-place. 

The commonest type of boat is that locally 
known as a “sampan”; in reality, I believe 
this is the native word for boat. In this craft 
there was usually in the center a sort ol 
well, with seats round it, all else being decked 
over. Above the well was a semicircular frame 
of bamboo covered with ratan matting. The 
boats varied greatly in size and accommoda- 
tion: about twenty feet long, with a beam of 
about four feet, was perhaps an average size. 
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THE EXECUTION-GROUND AT CANTON, 


Probably more executions have taken place here than on any other spot on the earth. 


Whole families live entirely upon one of 
these boats. They are born, grow up, live oft- 
times to old age, and die there. In such cases 
the crews are of all sizes and both sexes, even 
children two years old lending a hand in manag- 
ing the boats; but frequently all the working 
crew are women. 

Occasionally I noticed on the boats small 
male children with blocks of wood tied to 
them. I asked an old resident of the city what 
this meant, and he told me it was in order that 
if the boys fell into the water they might be 
kept from drowning until they were fished out. 
Girls were not cared for with this considera- 
tion; for if they fell in and were drowned, it was 
not considered a family calamity. He said that 
among the Chinese female children were not 
counted in the number of the family. If a 
Chinese friend was asked how many children 
he | ad, and the answer was two, three, or four, 
my friend would say, “ But I thought I saw 
quite a number of children playing about your 
house.” “ Ah, yes,” the Chinaman would reply; 
“but the others are only girls.” 

Boat families, I noticed, stowed themselves 
away in the most marvelous manner; planks 
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were pulled out from recesses and a flush deck 
made, and covers were shut back or stretched 
out. Sometimes on a boat apparently carry- 
ing a man and a woman, and seemingly large 
enough to accommodate only two persons, a 
whole family of children, from those well grown 
to little babies, emerged out of impossible cor- 
nersand holes. Theclothing worn by these peo- 
ple was always scanty. In wet weather they 
generally wore the ordinary large flat hat of 
the pattern shown in the pictures of Chinamen 
on tea-boxes; and, as an additional protection 
against rain, a cloak made of bamboo-leaves 
was usually thrown over their shoulders, and 
fluttered in the breeze like a mass of delicate 
yellow-silk ribbons. 

The method adopted for the propulsion of 
boats varied according to the class. Generally 
at the bows of the sampans a man sat cross- 
legged, pulling on one side an oar with a T- 
shaped handle fastened loosely with cane bands 
to a wooden pin in the gunwale, while at the 
stern a stooping woman sculled with a pon- 
derously long oar that rocked upon a short 
stub of iron fixed on the stern-post. The oars 
were made in two pieces, and from the broad- 
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est part of the blade at their extreme end nar- 
rowed by imperceptible degrees to the haft, or 
handle, end; the splices in the center were 
made by cane wrappings. 

In the “ slipper boats,” which are the swift- 
est travelers on the Canton River, and ply 
chiefly for hire, like our cabs, the oarsmen and 
women stood up at the stern, and pushed, in- 
stead of pulled, long oars. The oar on the right 
side crossed that on the left, the right-side men 
pushed the left oar, and the left-side men the 
right oar. Up in the toe, shaded by an over- 
all cover just like the leather of a slipper, sat 
the passengers. 

The stern-wheeled paddle-boats puzzled me 
greatly. I could see no funnel, no smoke, nor 
any of the usual accessories of a steamer, yet 
the wheels revolved as in a steamer. When one 
of them came close to me, however, the mys- 
tery was made ciear. Under the deck of the 
boat — indeed, there were usually two or three 
decks, and a vast number of passengers — near 
the stern were three or four wooden drums run- 
ning the whole width of the boat. The drums 
had cams, or steps, attached to them, and a row 
of men at each drum, holding on to a handle 
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above, stepped from cam to cam as their weight 
brought them round, just as if they were work. 
ing a treadmill ; the faster they stepped, the fas. 
ter the ship went. The gearing from the drums 
to the paddle-wheel was of the most primitive 
description. Occasionally, when the wind was 
fair, large sails were hoisted and sideboards to 
prevent leeway were put down; but even then 
the men on the treadmill did not cease working, 

Then there were those extraordinary institu- 
tions called “ duck-boats,” in which a family 
lived just as in a sampan, only the number 
in the establishment was increased by the ad- 
dition of from one to three thousand ducks, On 
each side of the boats, and for the greater part 
of their length, broad platforms were built out 
with wickerwork walls about eighteen inches 
high, and the whole covered over or roofed 
flat with matting. The width and length of 
these outrigged duck-houses varied of course 
with thesize ofthe boat. Those I saw appeared 
to be as nearly as wide over all as the boats 
were long; some of them were certainly twenty- 
five or thirty feet across. Most extraordinary- 
looking craft they were, propelled and directed 
from the stern by a long sculling-oar, with the 
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addition of the one-sided bow-oar already de- 
scribed. 

I was told of duck-boats, but did not see any, 
where the birds were kept in a large wicker 
construction extending over the roofed part of 
a sampan, while the family lived underneath. 
A ladder, it was said, was provided for the ducks 
to get up and down, and when the birds were 
called in at night they hustled one another 
vigorously in endeavoring to get up quickly, 
because the last duck up the ladder always got 
abeating. I don’t vouch for the story, but give 
it as it was told to me. 

The boats I saw were moved about the 
river to suitable feeding-grounds. A little be- 
fore sunrise ladders were lowered from the 
platforms to the water, and the ducks went out 
to feed all day, during which time they were 
herded by the small boys or girls of the fam- 
ily. When the number of ducks was great, 
they were divided into flocks, and each flock 
was placed in charge of a boy or girl. 

For a long time I watched with interest a 
boy tendinga flock ofabout two thousand birds. 
They came at his call, and always kept fairly 
close to him, Scantily clad, under his big flat 
hat, holding in his hand a piece of split bam- 
boo about five feet long, he sat upon the arti- 
ficially raised embankment which lined the 
river-bank. This was about two feet wide on 
top, and inside, about a foot or so above the 
level of the river, were the paddy-fields where 
the young rice was showing green above the 
slushy mud in which it grew. The river itself 
was very muddy and shallow near the shore, 
and the current there was not running strongly. 
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CARGO-BOATS USED AS DWELLINGS. 


The boy’s work was tokeep the ducks upon this 
feeding-ground, and to prevent their climbing 
over the bank to eat the young rice. 

If asked to tell of the happiest creatures I 
ever saw in my life, I should attempt to de- 
scribe those ducks. The light breeze, and the 
sun shining from a clear sky, made the day very 
hat. How they splashed, quacked, guzzled 
and swam, stood on their heads in the water, 
fell over,chased one another,and preened them- 
selves! How they seemed to glory in the river, 
and to brim over with fun! To look at them 
was to borrow some of their joyousness. Time 
after time they spread out in long strings, swung 
round, and massed themselves together, and 
then, hundreds in a body, making a triangle 
upon the water, started away at a furious rate 
toward one point, lifting themselves out of the 
water and beating it into foam with their feet 
and wings. Suddenly, with one accord, they 
stopped flapping, and then, with the impetus 
gained in the previous rush, slid far along the 
surface of the water. 

The boysat dreamily by all the while. Some- 
times when the string drew out long or divided 
itself, a number of birds would climb up the 
bank to get into the paddy-field. While I 
was watching, I saw them attempt this three 
or four times, but as soon as the leaders got 
well on the top of the bank, back they were 
driven quickly. The boy lazily stretched out 
his arm, and plunged the end of his bamboo 
stick into the mud of the paddy, and, turning 
it round as though it were a butter-scoop, drew 
out upon the end of the stick a thick roll of 
soft mud. He then swung the stick with both 
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hands over his head, and away through the air 
flew the roll of mud, and splashed right over 
the leaders as they scaled the embankment. 
Every time this was done they scurried back 
into the water, washed quickly, and began to 
feed away again with great vigor, as if really 
nothing at all had happened. 

They were most discriminating ducks. Field 
coolies or laborers passed along the embank- 
ment near them, and absolutely no notice was 
taken of the intrusion; but when I walked by 
the whole flock hurried away with such des- 
perate haste and so far that when I had passed 
the boy had to call them back. 

I don’t remember having seen half a dozen 
chickens anywhere in and around Canton, but 
I suppose I must have seen a million ducks, 
alive and dead. Large buildings are erected 
entirely for their incubation. Perhaps it is no 
exaggeration to say that not one out of every 
ten thousand Cantonese ducks ever saw its 
mother, or knew any other preceptor of its 
duckling web-steps than the duck-boy. 

The incubating buildings were heated by 

wood fires, and divided into rooms where the 
eggs were differently arranged. Formerly the 
temperature was judged by those in charge, 
but of late years this method has been aban- 
doned, and in the houses that I saw thermome- 
icrs were hanging in every room. In some 
rooms the eggs were placed in flat padded 
baskets, in others in deep barrels padded and 
lined, or again, in other rooms, they were cov- 
cred with matting upon enormous shelves with 
a high beading running all round. This was 
when the time approached for the young ducks 
to break the shell and to come out. When fairly 
out, they were kept for some little time upon 
these shelves and fed upon soft rice, but rarely 
more than a few days elapsed before a duck- 
boat came along and bought up awhole houseful 
of them. If by any chance the young birds were 
not sold, boys attached to the establishment 
took charge of them, and herded them out. 
_ While being pulled about the river in my 
frend’s boat—which was a magnificent affair 
manned by Chinamen in white native costumes 
edged with deep blue, as neat and as trim as a 
British man-o’-war’s boat crew—I was sur- 
prised to see what appeared like large islands 
floating with the stream. When we drew near 
I found them to be thick masses of small bam- 
boos piled together. They often made a mass 
over one hundred yards long, fifty wide, and 
eight or ten feet deep. They were canes for the 
thousand and one industries of Canton, where 
the bamboo is worked up for every conceivable 
use into countless shapes and designs. These 
floating masses often had masts somehow stuck 
In them, and were sailed, being guided by the 
boats tied alongside. 


A book might be written about the Chinese 
fishermen and their customs. The fishing-boats 
are of every size and shape, from little canoes, 
holding one man, to large sea-going boats well 
equipped for deep-sea fishing. Upon the river 
near Canton the most fascinating fishing to look 
at was the operation of casting what I have 
described to myself as the “ spider’s-web ” fish- 
ing-net. These nets were woven in square or 
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MOHAMMEDAN TOWER IN CANTON, BUILT BY ARABS, AND 
KNOWN AS “THE ROUND TOWER.” 


octagonal forms increasing in size from the cen- 
ter. From that point long, stout strings radi- 
ated to the outside just like the main cords of 
a spider’s web. The nets were made to a size 
of about twenty or twenty-five feet across, and 
the edges were weighted at the ends of the 
framework strings. 

I have seen a Chinese boy stand in the stern 
of a boat, and after whirling a mass of netting 
around his head, let it go, and there would fly 
out horizontally a most graceful-looking web, 
which would settle down upon the water, all its 
edges touching atthesame time. Thenit would 
sink to the bottom of the river. The net was 
subsequently pulled up by a rope attached to 
the central point from which all the main cords 
radiated. 

The river by night was a study I undertook 
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with the assistance ofa native crew and a guide. 
Punctually at the appointed hour, waiting for 
me at one of the many stone steps along the 
rivér-front of the Shamien,—a Thames em- 
bankment in miniature,— was a sampan, a very 
elaborate affair with cushioned seats under the 
covered part, and hung with bright cloths and 
one or two colored lanterns. 

On this particular night the temperature 
was close and muggy, the muddy river flowed 
swiftly, and we shot downward with the stream. 
Our destination was the “ flower-boats.” 

Of the life on these boats there is much to 
say. ‘They constitute a city and almost a so- 
ciety apart in themselves and in their surround- 
ings. Among those who donot take the trouble 
to investigate personally there is much mis- 
conception as to what they are, their uses, their 
organization, and their character. 

As we neared our destination, thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, of lights sparkled and 
glimmered over the water. Junks at anchor 
loomed darkly as we shot past, smaller craft 
crossed and recrossed as we threaded our way 
through this anchored and moving boat-life. 
A ceaseless babble of voices and cries of pass- 
ing boatmen sounded on all sides. Then lights 
shone close and thick, and stretched away in an 
unbroken line far down the river; my sampan 
was slued around, headed up-stream, bumped 
softly against a large flat craft, and was moored 
there. 

I stepped aboard a house-boat, and was then 
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on the confines of another city. Many a city 
has fewer people dwelling within its boundaries, 
House-boats were moored in rows; their fore. 
and-aft decks formed streets and lanes; there 
were broad ways and narrow passages down 
which one might walk, gaily lighted thorough. 
fares, and dark, crooked byways. So much 
song, music, revelry, and brightness there was, 
that I was lost in amazement at the variety 
of sound and color on all sides—lost to all 
sense that I was afloat, and could hardly be- 
lieve that I had not imperceptibly gone from 
the boats to land. F 

But no; every now and then a turn revealed 
the turbulent yellow river bearing us so stead- 
ily. Sometimes, crossing a few planks to make 
a short cut, a look at the eddying waters made 
me almost shudder. How easily could one for- 
ever be lost !—a slip, a splash, and then to drift 
beneath acres and acres of boats, never to rise 
again till past all human aid. The lights, the 
life, the feasting and noise, made the river to 
me ever so mysterious: it w2s covered so com- 
pletely, unheard save at a crossing, unseen save 
when sought for,and, when found, so swift,deep- 
looking, hopeless, unheeding,—a pitiless river 
toward a human soul that fell therein,—ever 
flowing onward, in dark contrast to the revelry 
above. 

Perhaps no city in the world has the counter- 
part of these flower-boats ; for this Chinese city 
of amusement lacks in the main the element 
that pervades European haunts of revelry. 


A FLOWER-BOAT. 
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CANTON COOLIES OF THE TYPES 

[t was a vast place of restaurants and hotels 
where the rich and poor men of Canton re- 
paired to enjoy themselves. I have been given 
to understand that no Chinaman entertains in 
his own house, nor do his women folk join him 
in his feasts or revels. Hence, there is a class 
of girls, the very large majority of whom are 
strictly virtuous, whose business It is to be pretty 
according to Chinese fashion, brisk, conversa- 
tional, musical; in a word, to understand the 
art of entertaining. 

When, for instance, a Chinese gentleman 
intends giving a dinner to three friends, he will 
arrange for it to be provided on a flower-boat 
ata certain hour, and also for the company of 
eight dining-out girls —two for each gentle- 
man. I call them dining-out girls, as it best 
describes to me their calling. They will come 
prettily dressed, their hair done up in most 
wonderful shapes, and brushed over with a sort 
of varnish which makes it appear like a fan- 
tastic head-dress carved in ebony. They will 
ornament this structure with bright flowers, 
though the wreaths will be as stiff as their hair; 
or they may sometimes add jade, gold, or fea- 
ther-inlaid ornaments. Their faces will be 
painted in white and pink —very artistically 
painted, smooth, and soft-looking; delicately 
traced, sharp, black crescents will mark their 
eyebrows. Dainty, demure dolls they will ap- 
ear, and pretty to look upon; but seemingly 
one touch would destroy their artistic effects, as 
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Two of these young ladies will attend toeach 
gentleman, sitting slightly back from the table 
at each side of the entertained. They will fill 
his liquor-cups, sip from them, and pass them 
on; pick out dainty pieces of “chow” (food) 
with chop-sticks, and hand them to him; crack 
jokes, fill and light his pipe, and all the while 
chat gaily, and eat dried watermelon seeds. 
That is all I ever saw them eat. Behind each 
group of three a solemn-looking coolie, or 
waiter, will stand to fan them all the while. 
Other waiters bring in food, wine, and tea, 
change the dishes, and attend to their wants. 
The meal will last for a long time. Even- 
tually all will rise, and retire to an outer room 
furnished with broad couches covered with 
matting. Opium-pipes will be there for those 
who care for them, and tobacco and cigars in 
plenty. The girls will sit on the couches, laugh, 
fill the pipes, and still eat watermelon seeds, 
while the gentlemen will recline at their ease, 
enjoying their society. 

Walking along the thoroughfares of this boat 
city, one could look through the widely opened 
doors, and see, sitting in inner rooms far back 
in the boats, these parties of feasters; and by 
walking slowly through, without rudely prying, 
it was possible to observe nearly everything 
that went on. 

The women were, excepting for slight in- 
dividual detail, to all appearance cast from 
one mold; but the men (the diners) were va- 
riqusly outlined. Old and young, fat and lean, 
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long and short, solemn-looking and mirthful, I 
noticed that most of them wore large, round 
horn-rimmed or tortoise-sheil spectacles. They 
looked as solemn as owls, and preternaturally 
wise. ‘Though in the city in daytime these 
spectacles were commonly to be seen, at night 
on the boats they were everywhere. How 
sternly the spectacles seemed to quell any sug- 
gestion that the wearers were there for any 
purpose but that of a formal, grave, and stately 
social gathering. It was perhaps for this rea- 
son that they were worn — a sort of cloak to 
hide the twinkle of a merry eye. If so, it is 
the only cloak in which they are attired ; for, 
in accordance with the custom of the country, 
the men, in the hot weather, sat unclothed 
from the waist upward. 

Late in the evening most of the diners had 
either moved into outer rooms close to the thor- 
oughfares, or had crossed the pathways to 
small, half-circular places sometimes railed off 
in front of each house-boat. There the gentle- 
men and ladies sat on benches in the open air, 
round little tables, sipping liquors and smoking. 
Sometimes girls were singing, or, in addition, 
four or five men musicians were hired to— 
well, the music was for the Chinese, not for 
me, and they appeared to enjoy it. 

When not occupied in observing the revelers 


Isaw many other strange sights on these house- 
boats. Forinstance, atceremonials for the dead 
a woman, the chief mourner, dressed in light 
blue bound with a narrow darker edging, would 
be seated higher than the companions similarly 


attired who sat close to her. Men were mov- 
ing about the place. The room was hung with 
bright lanterns, a table was loaded with sweets 
and delicacies, and profusely decorated with 
paper ornaments, flowers, tinsel, and bright 
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things of all sorts. The walls were hung with 
paper clothing, fans, boots, hats, and other arti- 
cles, all of paper. Stuck flat against the wall 
over the outer door were great saucer-shaped 
disks, the hollow parts and edges of which 
were profusely decorated with gold and silver 
tinsel, paper ribbons and streamers, and curious 
ornaments, making a blaze of color five or six 
feet across. I was given to understand that 
all these hangings and ornaments were after- 
ward burned. It seemed to me that most of 
the passers-by were free to go in and partake 
of the delicacies provided. Frequently I saw 
men enter, move through the crowd in the 
room and around the table, and go out again 
directly, without touching anything. 

In other places I saw very gay-looking gath- 
erings inside brightly lighted rooms, and the 
sounds of musicand singing filled the air. Those 
whom we always have with us were there. 
They crowded around the doors and windows, 
held their faces against the small wooden bars 
slid across to keep them back, and seemed 
to feast their eyes on the glories within, and te 
look half with awe and wholly with wonder 
upon, to them, the dreamland scene; just as 
our own poor gather hour after hour before 
a stately mansion, listening to the faint strains 
of music reaching them through the closed 
windows, or suddenly with a blaze of light 
bursting toward them for a moment through 
an opened door. 

I saw nothing on these flower-boats which 
would justify the suggestions I had heard in 
Hong Kong, or the frequently expressed opin- 
ion of many Europeans, that they are of ill re- 
pute. I inquired of some Chinese gentlemen 
and European residents of Canton, who scouted 
the idea, but said that such is the conclusion 
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generally jumped at by foreign visitors. One 
Chinaman, who had lived long in Europe and 
spoke English fluently, said it would be about 
as unjust and nearly as untrue were Orientals to 
speak in the same way of our theaters. This 
manner of training girls to assist in entertaining 
cuests is the outcome of the Chinaman’s cus- 
tom of keeping his wife and concubines se- 
cluded from even his intimate friends. 

My experience of a Chinese feast already re- 
ferred to came about in this way. One night, 
walking down one of the larger thoroughfares 
of the boat city, no doubt looking like a thor- 
ough stranger to the place, a slight gathering 
of people (like a block in a street of London) 
caused me to stand for a minute or two before 
one of the open house-boats. 

My guide said, “You are invited to 
enter.” 

I had not noticed anything, but, on looking, 
saw ayoung Chinaman standing up and holding 
out his hand toward me. He and three of his 
friends with their lady entertainers were at din- 
ner; the boat was well appointed, everything 
looked inviting, and I entered. I doffed my 
cap; the gentlemen stood up, let down their 
queues, which were wound around their heads, 
and gravely we shook hands all round. 

One of them could speak a little English. A 
place was made for me; two dainty little girls, 
richly dressed and prettily painted, speedily 
appeared and seated themselves one on each 
side of me; a solemn man-servant took up his 


place behind us, and diligently swayed a large 
feather fan. I then deeply regretted my in- 
ability to speak their language. My guide 
was called in; he too stood behind me, and 
interpreted for us. 

Liquor-cups like large thimbles of porce- 
lain were filled. We stood up, clinked cups all 
round, and, after drinking, sat down again. 
Then my ladies and new-found hosts busied 
themselves to find dainty morsels of food. In 
those days I could make no progress with chop- 
sticks, so, seeing my helplessness, something 
was said, and after a little trouble in the find- 
ing, a two-pronged ivory fork was produced 
and given to me. 

Tate all sorts of strange things —in fact what- 
ever was given to me. Sweets, meats, and fish 
were handed round indiscriminately. My ladies 
gave me candies, preserves, and dainties, or 
lighted a pipe filled with Chinese tobacco (about 
six whiffs in the bowl), and handed it to me 
with a graceful smile and bow. 

At length we all rose, and adjourned to an 
outer room where there were more liquors, 
nuts, melon-seeds (for the ladies — no one else 
ate them), cigars, and Chinese tobacco-pipes or 
opium-pipes. Before leaving I had invitations 
for other evenings, which unfortunately I could 
not accept, and, as if to make the inducement 
stronger, European “chow” was promised; 
but, as I had to leave Canton next day, time 
would not admit of my acceptance of this 
hospitality. 

Florence O’ Driscoll. 
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ACH mountain hath its choir of foamy rills, 
That to the stars all night sweet music make ; 
The brook, that hastens downward to the lake, 
With pleasant sound the forest mazes fills ; 
The river murmurs when it leaves the hills ; 

With mighty roar the glacier’s torrents wake, 

When snows are melting; under grass and brake, 

In mountain meadows, clear the ice-spring trills. 
Streams lulled Mzecenas, and the voice of streams, 

At Abbotsford, to Scott’s fast-deafening ears 

Brought back the sleep of childhood and its dreams. 
What needeth He our songs and hymnals weak, 

Who ocean’s stormy diapason hears, 

Who hears the brooks that flow from every peak ? 


VoL. XLIX.— 47. 


William Prescott Foster. 
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IV. 


BES,” said Lucy, “this is my lit- 
tle Alan; and I assure you, ifhe 
had been an Edith or a Gwen- 
dolyn, I’d have been much less 
thought of in the family. Is n’t 
he a duck, Roger? But, there, 
you may give him to nurse now, 

h your tea. I want you out in 
the garden while it is so warm and lovely. 
There ’s no knowing what a night will bring 
forth in the way of weather here. Yes, Mrs. 
Standish; Amaranth Clyde came yesterday 
with — whom do you suppose ?— your old 
neighbor in Thirty-third street, Mabel Whit- 
man that was.” 

“ My dear,” interposed Mrs, Standish, help- 
lessly, “did you visit the Whitmans at home ?” 

“Oh, dear! no; but she’s Mrs, Lancelot 
Kirby now, and goes everywhere on this side. 
The men admire that unearthly whiteness of 
her skin, and lately she ’s got a new pose. She 
walks with a tortoise-shell stick, and wears 
black with lots of jet, and does mind-reading. 
It takes tremendously. Amaranth and she are 
great chums. Be careful, though, how you 
speak to Mabel of her former home, and her 
relatives in New York. She will summon them 
up by the greatest effort of memory, and call 
them ‘ those people,’ as if they were subjects of 
Queen Liliuokalani. Toodles, you angel, if 
you don’t eat up all that seed-cake I ’ll never 
believe in you again. You and I'll go pres- 
ently to see the pheasants on their nests ; and 
I ’ve made Ned promise to send you rook- 
shooting to-morrow, since there ’s nothing else 
to kill at this season. You might shoot rab- 
bits from your bedroom window, but if you 
hit one of the gardener’s men he would n’t 
like it, would he ? A lettuce sandwich, Roger ? 
How we shall talk about our dear old Billy! 
And whom have we here besides? Oh, Mr. Lu- 
cius Cartwright, our swell New York lawyer, 
who is abroad on a flying journey for his 
health; Paddy Blount, my husband’s young- 
est brother, the nicest boy, who wants you and 
Billy to take him on the ranch. Our great gun 
is my husband’s cousin, Lady Emily Borgés, a 
fine lady of London society, who is out riding 
with Ned just now. She does n’t show up till 
it ’s time to ride or drive in the afternoon. Be- 
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tween you and me, Polly, she is painted like a 
house-front in town in April. Her follower js 
Gerald Mortimer. He ’s been on the stage, 
but you need n’t bother even thinking about 
him; he ’s perfectly harmless. Lady Emily is 
married to a Brazilian baron, who is at present 
in Brazil, trying to pick up the remnants of his 
property that went to pot when their emperor 
went out. Then — let me see — just one little 
cup more, dear Mrs. Standish — there ’s Mr. 
Clarkson, who was in our legation at Rome 
last year. Such a nice fellow, if he did n’t look 
at our own country through the broad end of 
an opera-glass. Take him in hand, Polly, and 
make him get rid of his nonsense. Ted prefers 
Americans just now, and so there are n’t so 
many of his pals as usual. Lord Barchester ’s 
coming to-morrow, but Amaranth will want 
him, and there ’s not much chance for the rest 
of us.” 

“And does Lord Barchester want her?” 
queried Roger. 

“ Nobody knows exactly; but if pork re- 
mains steady, Mrs. Clyde has hopes. Now, if 
you are ready, shall we look at the house first 
or go out? Go out? Yes, I think so, too; as 
it is n’t my house, I feel less interest in show- 
ing off the Gilchrist belongings. By the way, 
here I am forgetting my greatest achievement! 
Sir Piers is in England, at the dower-house, 
and I ’ve got him to promise to come to din- 
ner this evening. Polly, let ’s have one look 
at his picture before you go—just here, in the 
hall—his living image. Now, can’t you see 
why I am proud of my success?” 

“How did you contrive it ?” asked Polly, 
as they stood under the full-length portrait of 
a remarkably good-looking young man in 
shooting-costume, his dog at his heels. 

“ Oh, Ted and I were riding yesterday, and 
stopped at the dower-house for Ted to speak 
to Sir Piers about drains or something, and 
he came out to be introduced to me. Don't 
be jealous, Roger,— Ted was not,— when I say 
that our landlord is my ideal of manly beauty, 
and so nice, and, in spite of all his troubles, 
hardly older-looking than when this was taken, 
twenty years ago. Forty-one next birthday, so 
the old village women tell you — married, soon 
after he came of age, to that woman in the 
white satin court-dress, over the door in the 
library. Stunning, dark, sullen beauty, is n’t 
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she ?—while he is fair and open as the day. If 
I could, I ’d hang something over her portrait 
before he comes to-night ; but I suppose he is 
hardened by this time. Seventeen years since 
she left him — who could mourn over a bad 
woman seventeen years?” 

“She is dead long since ?” asked Roger. 

“ Dead and forgotten. Every one wonders 
why he doesn’t marry some heiress, and pull his 
property together, and live in England, and 
give his daughter a home. Did I tell you the 
girl is coming to dinner, too? She was pre- 
sented at the drawing-room last week, and he 
has brought her up here to make acquaintance 
with his place and people. The village peo- 
ple treat the child as if she were a disinherited 
princess returned to claim her own, and I 
feel more than ever like a usurper. The Gil- 
christs are just camping out at the dower- 
house with the old Dame Durden who keeps 
it, and a maid who came with the girl.” 

“ Lucy, this isexciting!” cried Polly. “We’ve 
met Miss Gilchrist. She is like Hans Ander- 
sen’s Snow Princess, and I don’t believe you 
can get a word out of her at dinner.” 

“ We will let Roger take her in,” said Lady 
Edmund, merrily. “ Nowcome. To-morrow, 
if it rains, you may study the Gilchrists, root 
and branch. If you had seen this old barracks 
before I took it in hand, and put in a cart-load 
of rugs and cushions, and lighted fires every- 
where, and made the gardener furious by or- 
dering in half his plants! Now it ’s a nice 
enough old place. This way —o-oh!” And, 
while crossing the hall, her ladyship stopped 
short, cocked her head on one side like a bird, 
and listened with a ravished smile. 

“ What is it, my dear?” said Mrs. Standish. 

“ Nothing,” answered Lucy, blushing. “ That 
is, | heard baby crowing in the nursery up- 
stairs when they opened the door. Now, Mrs. 
Standish, dearest, you can understand. Tell 
me if you really ever saw a finer child than 
Alan?” 

She led the way, with her arm in the older 
lady’s, across a green-shorn space beyond which 
a terraced garden fell away, separated by a 
little lake from the velvet slopes and wooded 
hollows of the park. Passing through an iron 
gateway in a high brick wall to one side, they 
came into a garden whose inner walls were 
thick with pear-trees in blossom, with white 
jasmine, flowering almond, Maréchal Niel 
roses, Clematis, purple and white — all a mass 
of luxuriant bloom,the beds otherwise stocked 
with the homely flowers that make the charm 
ofan English spring. In the glass houses finer 
fruits and flowers were well on their way to per- 
fection; and there Lucy, noticing Toodles’s 
enamoured gaze at a row of pots of huge straw- 
berries, joined with him in nefarious plunder 


of a bunch, with which they ran away down 
a garden walk, and hid from the gardener to 
enjoy it. 

“ Look here, Lady—Lucy, "said Toodles, 
casting around for a title for his friend of ear- 
lier days, “ you are the first person I ’ve had 
to tell about it. I don’t think Polly is playing 
a bit fair with Roger.” 

“ Why, dear?” said Lucy, guilelessly. 

* He’s the best fellow I ever saw. He could 
do anything, and yet he just dawdles around 
after her, and won’t go off with me, no matter 
how I beg. Nobody can stay always with wo- 
men, you know, and not get kind o’ silly.” 

“ No, certainly,” said Lucy. 

* And that Polly does things no fellow ought 
to stand. She bosses dreadfully, and inter- 
rupts Roger, and cuts him up. I can’t see why 
Roger should want tomarry her; do you? No; 
you take the last strawberry ”—this somewhat 
bitterly —“ I should think you ’d know I would 
n’t take it away from a girl.” 

“ Open your mouth and shut your eyes, and 
I’ll give you something to make you wise, Too- 
dles,” she cried; then seizing the opportunity 
of his lips apart for protest, popped between 
them a rich, red, juicy giant that for the mo- 
ment silenced him. 

“Ts n’t it a nice old-granny garden?” she 
said, as the others came up with them. “And 
here beyond is the far-famed Wooton-Magna 
court for bowls, where we ’ll find some of them 
having their tea.” 

.A step through an iron gateway flanked by 
peacocks cut from yew, and, behold! they were 
in the eighteenth century. In this green-walled 
close the grass was wonderfully fine, and 
smooth, and thick. Some preceding generation 
had set in the middle of it a now moss-grown 
sun-dial, and planted in the borders a row of 
standard rose-bushes. At one end an arbor 
dripping with purple wistaria contained a 
wicker tea-table, around which fair women and 
some men were grouped in the westering sun- 
shine. 

The spot, the tall silver urn, the fluted china 
cups that came and went under the superin- 
tendence of my lady’s footmen, belonged to 
the period of patch and powder; but of the 
fag-end of the nineteenth century were the peo- 
ple, their ways and talk. 

Mrs. Lancelot Kirby, a pallid, muse-like 
personage, who wore her hair drawn in night- 
black bands over her ears, stopped in her talk 
with Amaranth Clyde and Mr. Cartwright to 
give a nod and two fingers to her old neigh- 
bors from West Thirty-third street. That she 
was handsomer, better dressed, than Mabel 
Whitman ever had been, that she had toned 
down, adopted the soft English speech, was 
only to Mrs. Kirby’s credit. But Mrs. Stan- 
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dish, who had made up her conservative mind 
to let Mabel at once know she was not to be 
imposed upon by exotic airs and graces, found 
the attempt a distinct failure. 

As for Amaranth, she might have been “ born 
anybody,” her admirers were wont to say. Her 
small head, set on a long, white throat, had the 
features of a certain Greek goddess in the Lat- 
eran museum. Her skin was fine and pure of 
grain; her brown locks, knotted lightly behind, 
were silken soft; the lines of her form perfect. 
How could such a creature come from progeni- 
tors whose proudest boast was that they could 
put a pig in at one end of a machine, and bring 
him out ham, chine, spare-ribs, and sausages at 
the other! 

Yet here was Miss Amaranth, forsooth, prat- 
ing about the drawing-room, the Row, the good 
ball and the bad ball, the habits and haunts of 
duchesses, the late sayings to her of royalty ! 
She spoke kindly to Mrs. Standish and Polly, 
however, but was a trifle cool to Roger. Was 
not Lord Barchester to arrive upon the mor- 
row ? 

Between these two charmers, sitting well 
back ina Market Harborough chair, balancing 
his egg-shell tea-cup with a plate containing 
buttered brown bread, as deftly as he had bal- 
anced the lawsuits that made him rich and fa- 
mous, was Mr. Cartwright. It was the first time 
in years that he had been fairly out of harness 
for an acknowledged holiday, and he had run 
down from London to spend three days with 
his client Lady Edmund Blount, wooed by 
the information that other pretty Americans 
were to be of the party. For Mr. Cartwright, 
like many another grave and reverend signor, 
had found out, near the end of the long hard 
struggle for fame and fortune in New York, that 
there were apples of Hesperides to be had for 
the plucking. Hemight mention Lady Blount’s 
house, husband, baby, in his weekly letters to 
Mrs. Cartwright and the girls, but we question 
whether he would tell about this rather ponder- 
ous little flirtation he had struck up with Ma- 
bel Kirby. As good Mrs. Cartwright inno- 
cently said to her friends at home, “ There 
is so much he can do on the other side that 
he can’t do here, poor love.” 

Into the keeping of Lord Patrick, a kindly, 
long-legged, red-headed youth in flannels, Mas- 
ter Toodles was consigned for a visit to stables, 
kennels, and keepers’ cottages. As they went 
off across the long shadows cast by great trees 
upon the turf outside the bowling-court, Too- 
dles was surprised by the request from an 
approaching menial for his keys, which he sur- 
rendered in silence, determined not to let “ that 
lord fellow ” see that he was not “ up to every- 
thing.” It was a relief to him, later, to find in 
a yellow room, like the heart of a sunflower, 
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assigned to him in the bachelor’s wing, that his 
belongings were unpacked and neatly disposed 
in drawers and wardrobe, whilst on the bed lay 
his evening clothes—an attention not paid 
Toodles since he was valeted by his old nurse 
Bridget, who, however, never thought of putting 
the buttons in his shirt ! 

Mrs. Standish fell into conversation with 
Mr. Clarkson, whom she had seen latterly in 
Rome. Roger and Lucy walked away down 
a “pleached alley,” he to tell, she to hear, 
about her twin brother in Wyoming. To Polly 
remained the alternative of joining in conver- 
sation with the two women and Mr. Cart- 
wright, or (which she attempted) of making it 
for the benefit of the esthetic Mortimer, who 
had “been on the stage,” and whom she was 
n’t to “bother thinking about.” From this intel- 
lectual banquet she soon turned, satisfied, to 
hear what Mr. Cartwright had to say. 

“It is such a sensible, commendable affair, 
this five-o’clock tea,” that gentleman was re- 
marking, his clear-cut, shrewd face, relaxed in 
every line, looking from his cup to the beauti- 
ful scene about him, then back to the smiling 
faces turned upon him. “TI ’ll declare, I am 
perfectly in love with it —” 

Here he stopped suddenly. Memory, the 
pitiless one, had conjured up into the mind’s 
eye of the distinguished American a vision of 
the tea-table spread religiously by Mrs. Cart- 
wright and the girls in the front parlor of their 
brown-stone house in New York. To this, on 
arriving late from the nearest station of the 
elevated railway, jaded and captious after a 
long day in court, with a bundle of papers in 
his pocket, and his hat a little back upon his 
head, how often had he been bidden by the 
domestic deities, and how often had he turned 
away with the remark, “I should think, Maria, 
by this time you ’d know better than to offer 
me that stuff!” 

“ T may tell you a rather droll experience of a 
client of mine on his first visit to England ?” he 
hastened to observe. “ He is a worthy, esti- 
mable man, with a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
and a limited experience in the customs of the 
leisure class of society. A banker to whom he 
was accredited in London in a matter of busi- 
ness invited him to pass the night at his country 
house. Arriving at the station late on a win- 
ter’s afternoon, my friend was driven a couple 
of miles through a frosty atmosphere to his 
entertainer’s house. Received with all civility, 
he found the household at tea around a wel- 
come fire, where, standing up to thaw out, he 
consumed two cups of tea, a few thin slices of 
bread and butter, a cheese-straw, and a bit of 
cake, without feeling his appetite appeased. 
Soon after, seeing the company break up, one 
by one taking a candle from a table in the hall, 
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and gliding away, my client, supposing this to 
mean bedtime, was led off by a servant. He 
was ushered into a most comfortable room, fire 
burning, easy-chair, all that could be desired, 
where, after a few moments’ indulgence in 
melancholy reflection upon the frugal notions 
of British householders as to an evening meal, 
he undressed and went to bed. He had hardly 
fallen asleep when he was aroused by the noise 
of a gong, and a touch upon his shoulder by 
a servant: ‘ Beg pardon, sir, but the dinner is 
just served.’” 

“Is that true?” asked Mabel Kirby. 

“ Absolutely true.” 

“ T should think Mr. Cartwright would have 
more pride than to tell such ridiculous things 
about one of our own countrymen,” whispered 
Mrs. Standish to Clarkson, who quite agreed 
with her. 

“ Luckily, we are all Americans here,” Polly, 
remarked, overlooking the shadowy Mortimer. 

“Oh, so you are!” said Mrs. Kirby, lan- 
guidly. “* Do go on, dear Mr. Cartwright, and 
tell me some more of your droll American an- 
ecdotes. I am making a collection of them to 
amuse Lord Kenmore when we go to Kirking- 
ton. Sometimes I can’t believe that I was ever 
really over there in New York. It entertains 
me to hear about it, really it does.” 

“It’s your turn, now, to entertain me. Don’t 
you know what Emerson says? ‘In the art of 
conversation woman is the lawgiver.’” 

“Emerson? Is he one of your funny men, 
who travel about and have dinners given them, 
and people tell their jokes over again in coun- 
try houses ?” asked Mrs. Kirby, prettily. 

“JT ’ll forgive you, Mabel,” said the lawyer. 
“A few nights ago an Englishwoman informed 
me that Longfellow is the one of the English 
poets she likes best; and I recently had the 
honor of meeting one of your new compatriots, 
a young lady of high position, who said to 
me she had never been inside Westminster 
Abbey —much less the Tower of London.” 

“When you begin to call to account poor 
creatures who are in the treadmill of society, 
it is time for me to leave,” said Mrs. Kirby. 
“Reach me my stick, please, Mr. Mortimer. 
I’m going to get a little rest for the strain on 
me thisevening. Of course you all know Lucy ’s 
been lucky enough to secure Miss Chester, the 
mind-reader, to come for a night, and she is 
to give us an exhibition after dinner.” 

“ Delightful rubbish!” said Mr. Cartwright. 

“ Forshame, dear Mr. Cartwright! I thought, 
from the way you talked of it last night, you 
were a complete convert to my views.” 

“TI talked of it as the young man who had 
spent several years in informing himself about 
the Caucasus talked with Mr. Gladstone on that 
subject. After the interview was over, Mr. Glad- 


stone said he had never met any one who knew 
so much about the Caucasus as this visitor. 
Man said he had n’t once opened his mouth!” 

“ But you will promise me to give the mat- 
ter thought and close attention,” pursued Mrs. 
Kirby, with the important insistence dull peo- 
ple often use to impose their insignificance on 
clever ones. 

“Yes; oh, yes. Anything you ask me, Ma- 
bel, with that pretty mouth. But I may as 
well warn you that in this business of com- 
munion with the unseen that’s agitating both 
stupid and sensible folk nowadays, I heartily 
indorse a saying of an American woman that 
deserves to be embalmed: ‘If my dead rela- 
tives will come to me only through the crack 
in the brain of an epileptic, I don’t want to 
converse with them.’” 

“Oh, but I won’t be offended. You must 
talk more with me, and know Miss Chester, 
and you ’Il believe,” said Mabel, as with much 
movement she arose and, leaning on the tor- 
toise-shell stick, went off across the turf with 
Mr. Mortimer, who at least knew how to lend 
himself to a pose. 

“T could hardly keep my feelings in,” re- 
marked Mrs. Standish, to whom Mr. Cartwright 
now turned. “ What an absurd creature she has 
become! Only three years since she married 
and came here to live. And never to ask after 
her aunt and her own first cousins, when she 
knows they live next door to us in New York!” 

“ Fortunately, she has time to live down her 
follies,” answered Mr. Cartwright, who, now 
that he was deserted by youth and beauty, had 
lost his enamoured smile, and was businesslike 
again. 

Next came upon the scene their host and 
his cousin Lady Emily. 

It was no wonder to Lucy’s friends that she 
had fallen romantically in love with Teddy 
Blount, who had an Irish way with him few 
people could resist ; always ready for a laugh, 
a game, a jest, a lilt, his honest eyes meeting 
his interlocutor’s squarely, his voice clear and 
hearty, with just a little something init to sug- 
gest his forebears in Erin. 

Lady Emily, the first specimen of a London 
fine lady with whom Polly had been thrown in 
familiar intercourse, had the square shoulders, 
flat back, steady, imperial walk of her class ; 
but her unnaturally high bloom, small waist, 
and darkened eyes suggested a “little” lady of 
the Bois or the Cascine rather than one of 
England’s great. That she smoked cigarettes, 
used at moments more than strong language, 
made herluncheon on grilled bones with Scotch 
whisky and soda, rode splendidly to hounds, 
boasted of her eleven stone two in weight and 
her five foot ten in height, and out-flirted any 
woman in the party, were details to be revealed 
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to the further confusion of Mrs. Standish’s Puri- 
tan spirit. Just now it was quite enough for 
her when she heard Lady Emily, who, to her 
knowledge, had met Mr. Cartwright for the 
first time only the night before, salute him as 
“good old boy,” and ask him to pour her out 
a cup of tea. 

For Mr. Cartwright, to whom all was fish 
that came into his belated net, the sensation 
was rather a pleasing titillation. At any rate, 
he laughed and obeyed, going off with Lady 
Emily afterward for a stroll in the garden, 
while Mrs. Standish gave up battling with 
thoughts of what Mrs. Cartwright and the 
girls would say, and remained astonished in 
her wicker chair. 

It was in broad sunlight that they dressed 
for dinner, set for eight o’clock. Polly, in her 
little white bower of dimity and old mahogany, 
opening from the room assigned to her mama, 
dawdled, and, leaning from the window, let 
her eyes plunge into the dewy distance of the 
park, watching the hares and pheasants that 
came out of the woods to disport on the vel- 
vet carpet of turf around the house. What se- 
clusion, what verdure, what grand old trees! 

To-morrow Lucy and she were to drive 
- Toodles and Lord Patrick to the rookery, and 
leave them there to shoot. How nice to get 
away with Lucy from this set of unreal people 
who were so fantastic in their assumption of 
something to which they were not born! And 
then her mind reverted to and toyed with the 
image of the English maiden, so fair and shy, 
whose rightful home this was. What a way, to 
come back after long years of exile, and find it 
possessed by a chattering crew who held no- 
thing in respect! 

“Poor child!” mused Polly. “It almost 
makes me cry. I shall be nice to her. She 
shall be mine after dinner in the drawing-room. 
It will please Lucy to have me take care of 
her. And I am really curious to see that father, 
though he will be less attractive, naturally. 
A widower of forty-one may be interesting to 
his tenants, but hardly to anybody else.” 

Polly was behindhand. The voice of Toodles 
at her door, inquiring frantically if she would 
pin his white tie at the back, as his mother 
had already gone down-stairs, brought her to 
a sense of her dereliction. She made Toodles 
wait for her in the vestibule with its swing-doors 
of baize that shut off their rooms from a longer 
corridor. As the brother and sister ran along 
this passageway together, they were overtaken 
by Lady Edmund. 

“T ’m late, too; but never mind: come in 
one minute, and see baby before he goes to 
sleep. I don’t doubt we ’ll find Ted in there, 
too: I heard him leave his room five minutes 
since. Here,”— opening a door,— “is n’t thisa 
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jollynursery ? Oh, Ted! I knewyou werethere. 
Give me my blessed son. Don’t you see he’s 
crumpling yourshirt-front ? And, besides, when- 
ever he can get you he won’t come to me.” 

Warmed by this little glimpse of unaffected 
nature, Polly ran down the stairs in the wake 
of Lucy; and looking in at the library door, 
she saw, in the fuller light of lamps, the splen- 
did, sullen beauty of the last mistress of Wooton 
Magna gaze down at her with a look almost 
of menace in her eye. 

A moment later they were in the drawing- 
room,and Lucy’s attention was claimed by some 
neighbors who had driven to dinner from eight 
miles distant (fetching their footman to help 
to wait, after the friendly old county fashion), 
Directly afterward arrived the rector and his 
wife, a high-nosed lady wearing a black satin 
gown of which the front presented a parterre of 
marguerites painted in oils. Mrs. Trefusis, who 
also wore white silk mittens, came of a noble 
family, wrote sweet books for girls, and was 
to be placed on the left side of her host, Lady 
Emily Borgés taking the seat of honor. And 
then all eyes centered upon the unpretending 
entrance of the owner of Wooton Magna. 

Polly had immediate reason to withdraw 
her decision that Sir Piers lacked interest save 
as a landlord. He was without doubt the most 
striking figure her gaze had ever rested upon: 
blond, of great height, of athletic person, his 
face giving an impression of manly force and 
boyish simplicity rare among the representa- 
tives of a similar class in her own country,— 
exhaling straightforwardness, she said to her- 
self while trying to find a phrase,— and so youth- 
ful it was hard to imagine the pink-tinted blos- 
som at his elbow had put out from his parent 
stem. 

Miss Gilchrist, in a white Liberty-silk frock 
tied with a yellow sash, looked like a Christmas 
card. When Roger, obedient to a nod from his 
hostess, tucked her under his arm, and fell into 
the long line ending with Toodles and Paddy 
Blount, he sent a glance, which she well under- 
stood, to Paulina in custody of a neighboring 
young squire. 

The table, decked with primroses in a geo- 
metrical pattern of flowers and leaves laid upon 
the cloth, having bunches of primroses in pale- 
green glasses between candles with pale-green 
shades, was received by the artistic and politi- 
cal bias of the company with approbation. In 
the midst of the light discussion that ensued, 
Polly looked about her with curiosity. 

There was Amaranth, easily the most beau- 
tiful woman present, sitting on the other side of 
Lord Barchester, who had taken in his hostess. 
Polly wondered whence her young country- 
woman had procured her admirable adaptabil- 
ity to the mood of the important new-comer, 
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who, after a few words with Lucy, had settled 
down to the business of letting himself be talked 
at by Miss Clyde. Of his lordship’s conversa- 
tion she caught one sentence only. 

“J wish somebody would tell me why, when 
most Englishwomen are free, Frenchwomen 
freer, you Americans are so devilish prudish,” 
he observed ; and although the response of 
Amaranth was inaudible, Polly felt its fine ef- 
fect in the manner of a startled fawn that ac- 
companied it. 

«“ Amaranth is really immensely clever. She 
knows so well how not to show it,” she found 
herself thinking. 

Mabel Kirby, having left off her jet by day 
(a good deal of it) and put on her jet by night, 
had come out in some sparkling black stuff with 
a great crescent of diamonds above her dusky 
head, and was giving the benefit of this, her 
expanse of milk-white shoulders, and her views 
on thought-transfer, to the rector, who, emitting 
no suggestion of theology, ate everything and 
drank everything within reach, and invited his 
neighbor to a game of billiards after dinner. 
That Mabel felt rather than saw the stern scorn 
of the lady of the painted marguerites oppo- 
site, assuredly did not decrease her efforts to 
render the situation agreeable to his Reverence. 

“Now you are looking bored,” she said. 
“T must think of something in your line to 
amuse you. I heard last week about a dean 
who asked a Sunday-school child what proof 
we have of St. Peter’s repentance, and received 
for an answer, ‘ Please, sir, he crowed three 
times.’ And of course you know this: ‘ Little 
boy, what is an epistle?’ ‘An epistle is the 
wife of an apostle.’ There, I have exhausted 
my clerical anecdotes; but don’t laugh, please: 
your wife is not at all satisfied with me. We 
are talking of Sunday-schools, dear Mrs. Trefu- 
sis,” she added, raising her voice. “ Your hus- 
band has been telling me about his nice little 
choir of village boys, who stick pins in each oth- 
er’s calves while he is preaching. What dears 
they must be!” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Cartwright to his host, “I 
am told that old Moét, of Moét & Chandon, 
once said to a visitor: ‘ You English are the 
driest people in the world. The Russians are 
the sweetest; next to them, Prussians ; then the 
French and Belgians; thenthe Americans; and 
you English are the driest.” 

“It may be true, but is that very polite to 
the English, Mr. Cartwright ?” whispered Mrs. 
Standish, in mild rebuke. 

“God blessme, madam! he meantin the mat- 
ter of champagnes,” blurted her countryman, 
turning around to look at a literal American. 

The snow maiden had thawed so far as to 
Say to Roger: 

“ Piers — my father—I don’t know why, 


but I have always called him by his name — 
says that I have not been in this room since 
I was two years old, sixteen years ago, so 
of course I don’t remember it. He has 
often told me about the pictures and these 
great girandoles that his grandfather bought 
in Venice. I feel as if I had dreamed the gi- 
randoles. Oh, I have had a happy day! Piers 
took me to see all the village people, and 
they were so kind and nice. They have told 
me so much about him, but nothing about my 
mother. I don’t even know which is her por- 
trait. She died when I was a baby, I believe, 
I am so wanting dinner to be over, that I may 
ask Lady Edmund to show me my mother’s 
portrait. Lady Edmund says I am to take 
Juncheon to-morrow with Miss Standish, and 
play with the baby. If all Americans are like 
Lady Edmund and Miss Standish, I love them. 
How dreadful it will be to go away from the 
dower-house to London; but Piers must go 
back to Spain. In summer he goes up and 
lives with the shepherds in the Hautes-Py- 
rénées, and in winter he lives in towns, or 
shoots in Morocco, or travels; his home is in 
Granada, where he has a little villa. Do you 
think I might tell you that he says I am to go 
there next year, without my aunt, and visit 
him ? It is on the side of a steep hill, and there 
are oranges and lemons and myrtles and palms 
growing in his garden—and a studio inside, 
modeled exactly after a room in the Alhambra. 
Every window of his villa looks on the Alham- 
bra walls, or else on the Vega, and the great 
white, glittering sierras. Do you think I am 
telling you too much? Would Miss Standish 
tell this to a stranger?” 

Roger, by whom the foregoing information 
had been extracted at first in bits, afterward in 
atimid ripple, found something curiously touch- 
ing in the confidences of this young person, so 
utterly removed in habit of thought and ex- 
pression from the other women at the table. 
Her eye, meeting his, was like a pretty fright- 
ened animal venturing forth trustfully in the 
presence of one who has inspired in it confi- 
dence. Out of the shadow of the formidable 
Lady Watson-Jones, she seemed to have taken 
heart to arise, like a grass-shoot from which a 
stone has been rolled away. So during the 
remainder of the dinner he talked to her ex- 
clusively, to the disgust of Lady Emily Borgés, 
who had made up her mind that this stalwart 
American young man offered food for pastime 
ere she went to town — the rector, who was on 
the other hand of Miss Gilchrist, having, as has 
been seen, enough to occupy him fully. 

Polly’s bright eyes, noting these things, were 
reclaimed to her neighbor on the right by the 
voice of Sir Piers in her ear. 

“ May n't I show you the menu?” was his 
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remark while extending to her the white por- 
celain plaque exhibiting the penciled bill of 
fare. “No? Then, please, a bit of toast,” 
and a silver rack followed. “You see, I am 
particular to neglect nothing conventional. I 
don’t want you to go up-stairs and write in 
your diary, ‘ Met a mad Englishman, who lives 
on a mountain-top in Spain and kept the toast 
to himself at table.’ Was n’t it a stroke of 
genius for our hostess to send me in with Mrs. 
Trefusis, then separate us by the whole length 
of the table? It was like a reprieve at the 
moment of execution. Now, I ’m not going 
to begin by asking you about your country, be- 
cause I ’ve been over it from Canada to Mex- 
ico; and I spent a season in Central America, 
and have made a little run into South Amer- 
ica. But I’m going to hope you are pleased 
with ours. I know you have been taking ob- 
servations, for I ’ve watched you off and on 
ever since we sat down. I know your name 
too, but not your middle initial. Laurence 
Oliphant once told me that to get to know 
Americans to their middle initials is the height 
of Yankee intimacy.” 

“ And thatspeech, I suppose, is what you and 
Laurence Oliphant would call the height of Brit- 
ish politeness,” she said. 

“There, I’ve offended you; I knew I should. 
I told May, coming here, that I ’d be sure to 
throw a stone to break somebody’s windows 
among all you Americans.” 

“ Once for all, if we are to do nothing but 
fence about England and America, I ’d rather 
not talk to you.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt ’s stupid, it ’s fruitless, and, besides, it ’s 
out of date.” 

“Goon. I like this. Lady Edmund says 
you illustrate the best type of girl in your 
society—that you are a voice, an influence.” 

“An influence I may be, but a voice for you 
no longer,” Polly said, the color coming up 
into her face, as she deliberately turned away 
from him, irate at his cool tone, the mocking 
light of his eyes. 

“ She won’t listen to me,” he said, with pre- 
tended misery, to Lady Edmund. 

“ Nobody is listened to nowadays,” Lucy 
answered, ‘“ But perhaps you did not show her 
sufficient deference. Miss Standish is accus- 
tomed to it at home, I can tell you. But I 
must n’t forget to say that we have a request 
to proffer to you, to lend two or three of your 
Old Cromes to the exhibition of early British 
artists in Bond street next month. My hus- 
band thinks it a pity to hide such treasures, 
and he has a man who would see that they are 
cared for whilst they are in town. Of course 
it ’s for you to say.” 

“Just as you like. I have n’t even a list of 
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the pictures,” he said, a sudden hardening of 
manner noticeable. “I remember I ’d an of. 
fer for that ‘ Mill and Cart-horses’ by Old 
Crome, once; but though I was hard up, as 
usual, I could n’t consent to sell that.” 

* You paint, yourself?” 

“ Not to set the world afire. To amuse my- 
self, I’ve a studio in my house in Granada, and 
I make sketches in Morocco every spring.” 

“ Mercy! they ’ve done talking down at that 
end of the table, and Emily Borgés is looking 
bored out of her wits because I don’t move,” 
cried Lucy, making furtive dives in her lap for 
gloves and handkerchief. 

“ Before you go, will you do me a favor?” he 
said in a low voice. “I have told May that 
you will show her the — the portrait that used 
to hang over the door in the library. It is 
nothing but a shade to anybody now, but I 
could n’t bring her to this house and refuse 
her request to see it.” 

“ T understand,” said Lucy, with quick tact, 
hurrying away. 

When the ladies passed through the door, 
held open by Paddy Blount, Mrs. Standish re- 
claimed her offspring, who, standing there in 
his dinner-jacket and white tie, looked alto- 
gether too grown up tobe allowed further priv- 
ileges of manhood. 

Toodles, after silent remonstrance, submitted 
to be led away, and at the drawing-room door 
was captured by Lucy, who told him to take 
Miss Gilchrist to see the aviary, where she 
would join them presently. 

“T ’ll go too,” said Paulina. She was al- 
ready tired of the women, to whose unrelieved 
society she must otherwise look forward ; and 
she felt little interest in the mind-reader, Miss 
Chester, who, arriving late, had dined alone, 
and was ready for her séance. 

The two girls and Toodles progressed well 
toward acquaintanceship, Paulina deciding that 
the skim of ice over May’s manner was the re- 
sult of entire simplicity of nature rather than 
a predisposition to resent advance. In the soft, 
lingering light they walked back and forth on 
a flagged path behind the house, listening to 
the nightingales’ trill in the thicket, and talk- 
ing, till Lady Edmund came to fulfil her prom- 
ise to Sir Piers. 

“Will you come with me, dear, into the 
library ?” she said to May. 

“ Oh, am I to see —to see her! ” exclaimed 
the girl, clasping her hands like a young re- 
ligious devotee, and coloring crimson. _ 

“Come too, Polly,” added Lucy, a little 
alarmed. “It is this one,” she went on, when 
they stopped under the lady in satin court cos- 
tume. With all her facility in words, she could 
find nothing more to say, : 

“My mother!” the girl cried, stretching 
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her arms upward by an involuntary move- 
ment; then, dropping them as suddenly, she 
turned, and threw herself upon Lucy’s breast, 
sobbing, “ I don’t think she smiles at me.” 

“Take her out in the walk a little while, 
again, Polly dear,” said Lucy, much troubled. 

'« And this is our piece of still life,” medi- 

tated Lady Edmund, returning to her guests. 
“Qh! good gracious! To think that woman 
ever held the poor thing in her arms, and felt 
what I feel for baby, and then left her! No 
wonder they ’ve kept her a secret from her 
child!” 

Following out which train of thought, the 
little mother ran up-stairs, and swooped down 
upon her heir, slumbering in his crib, for an 
act of adoration that relieved her overburdened 
heart. 


V. 


WHEN the men came into the drawing-room 
after dinner, Mabel Kirby and her new annex, 
Miss Chester the mind-reader, occupied, in 
theatrical parlance, the center of the stage. 

Lord Edmund, who was much interested in a 
talk with Roger Woodbury about the wonders 
of irrigation in our Western desert lands, did not 
welcome being ordered by his wife to sit down, 
keep silence, and give his whole mind to what 
he was about to see. 

“The women are all daft about this medium, 
Woodbury. It reminds me of what you told 
us just now. Lucy dear, have you heard 
Woodbury’s story about Brigham Young taking 
a lot of his wives to see a performance of the 
‘Lady of Lyons’ at the theater in Salt Lake 
City? Capital story, I ’Il swear.” 

“Tell me quick,” said Lucy, pausing in her 
work of adjusting the audience. 

“Oh, when the prophet understood the plot 
of the play, he just got up and left, saying he ’d 
be darned if he ’d stay there and see such a fuss 
made over one woman.” 

“For shame, Ted!” said his wife, smiling 
though not relenting in her purpose; and the 
host dropped into an easy-chair, stuck his legs 
out before him, and looked frankly miserable 
until the séance was over. 

There was the usual blindfolded search for 
pins, rings, and cards, hidden by some one in 
the room whilst Miss Chester was out of it; 
the usual passes from side to side of the me- 
dium’s arms as she groped her way success- 
fully to the concealed object; the usual ap- 
plause ; and when Miss Chester, looking pale 
and interesting, dropped into her chair to rest, 
Mabel Kirby, who could not consent to be 
long left out of public notice, raised her voice : 

“ T hope everybody understands that I have 
nothing at all to do with Miss Chester’s suc- 
cess,” she said affectedly. 

Vor. XLIX.—48. 
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“‘ Nobody suspected you for a moment,” ob- 
served Lady Emily. 

“ When there is another medium present, I 
make it a point to keep my intelligence abso- 
lutely in check,” she went on, unabashed. 

“ How admirably you succeed!” returned 
her foe. 

“ Now, if you will give me again your close 
attention,” interposed Miss Chester’s soft, weary 
voice, “I will ask some gentleman present — 
you, if you will be so kind ”— stopping before 
Sir Piers Gilchrist, who stood.behind Paddy 
Blount and open-eyed Master Standish, at the 
fireplace —“ to permit me to read the thoughts 
that are now passing in his mind. I ask you 
to retain those thoughts; to let me put my 
hands on your wrists and on your forehead. I 
will then communicate the result to the com- 
pany, orto any friends you may select. I should 
like to tell you that you are entirely unknown 
to me; that I arrived here this afternoon, know- 
ing nobody in the house. Pardon me, ladies 
and gentlemen ; I seesome of you smiling. If 
you are not serious, I can do nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing.” 

There was intense stillness in the room. 
Carelessly, and with entire incredulity, Sir 
Piers dropped into a chair. Carefully, strain- 
ingly, perspiration coming out on her broad, 
white brow, Miss Chester went through the 
promised manipulations; then sat, covering 
her eyes with her hands, in a corner. 

“Tam ready now. To whom shall I speak ?” 
she asked in an unnatural whisper. 

“To Mr. Cartwright and me, I think,” said 
Lucy, coming forward ; and taking her by the 
hand, she led her, with Sir Piers, into the ad- 
joining room. Lucy, with everybody else, was 
astonished at the change wrought in Gilchrist 
by what Mr. Cartwright called “ unmeaning 
mummery.” He looked dazed, broken, as if 
a weight had been rolled upon him. May, who 
just then came in at the door with Paulina, 
ran toward him, asking if he were ill, but was 
not answered as he hastened away. 

“ Miss Chester begs to be excused,” said 
Lady Edmund, at last returning with the law- 
yer. “ She has done enough for her strength to- 
night; and Mr. Cartwright and I are con- 
vinced that she has done too much for some 
of the rest of us. Sir Piers has gone with the 
butler to get a drop of brandy.” 

“ But the answer, the revelation? ” cried sev- 
eral eager voices. 

“TI can only say that, for the hit-or-miss 
guesswork of an anemic and hysteric female, 
it was the cleverest thing I ever heard,” an- 
swered Mr. Cartwright. 

“ Don’t ask me. It was wonderful— won- 
derful,” said Lucy, quite overcome. 

“And we are to have nothing more ?” said 
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Amaranth Clyde, pouting, “just when Lord 
Barchester was getting himself in the state to 
be interpreted ?” 

“Are n’t you a little premature, my dear 
girl?” said Lady Emily in her ear. “Chi va 
piano va sano, remember. After this, Mabel 
Kirby, with her little cheap-Jack tricks, will 
be nowhere.” 

“ Paulina, listen,” said Lady Blount, coming 
into her guest’s room, in her dressing-gown, 
that night. “ The strangest part of Miss Ches- 
ter’s divination was that she mentioned yow in 
connection with what was passing in Sir Piers’s 
mind. Now, you know she never saw or heard 
of you. Directly after dinner you went out on 
the terrace. But she described you accurately.” 

“ What on earth could he have been think- 
ing about me ? That I thought him very saucy 
and tiresome, I hope.” 

“She did not quite grasp your connection 
with his thoughts, and Sir Piers would not help 
her. Ofcourse,as everybody must have guessed, 
she told him he was thinking about his wife, 
and their first arrival in that room after their 
marriage — things that could not have been at 
all pleasant for him to have Mr. Cartwright 
and me hear.” 

“ Lucy, it is absurd your looking so awe- 
stricken. Go to bed; let Sir Piers and the seer- 
ess, who, I am happy to hear, returns to town 


by the 9:30 to-morrow, manage their own 
mysteries. They can’t concern me, and I ’m 
awfully sleepy. Unless Sir Piers keeps an an- 
cestral ghost in the arras of this dear little 
white room you ’ve given me, I expect never 
to think of him again.” 


“ ANOTHER fine day, miss?” said her mother’s 
maid, who brought Paulina’s letters and a cup 
of tea betimes next morning to her bedside. 
Declining the tea, and glancing hastily at the 
correspondence, Miss Standish enjoyed her 
tub and her toilet, as a right-minded person 
does who has slept the sleep of perfect health. 

Glimpses from the window at park and gar- 
dens made her quicken her movements in the 
desire to get out into the beautiful green world. 
In the dining-room a few people were having 
what Mrs. Standish called a “ hugger-mugger”’ 
breakfast: jumping up with their plates to carve 
for themselves slices of cold ham or lamb from 
the side table; diving down to the covered 
dishes before the fire to secure hot kidneys, 
fish, or bacon; and laying hold, across the 
table, of eggs, butter, scones, and marmalade. 

*T ’ll declare,” said Mrs. Standish to herself, 
“T think it would be nicer to sit still and have 
servants to wait, as we do. This is like eating 
in a gale of wind.” 

“You see my wife has taught us your Amer- 
ican way of beginning with hominy porridge 
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—or grits— how do you call them? Only we 
have n’t quite the hang of cooking it,” saiq 
Lord Edmund, coming back with her plate, 
with which he had been careering about the 
room in search of provand. 

“Ted, toss me a scone,” cried Lady Emily 
who sat, in her habit, on the other side of the 
table. 

“ All right. Catch,” said Lord Edmund, 
briefly; and to Mrs. Standish’s horror, the de- 
sired dainty was neatly sent sailing through 
the air, to land in Lady Emily’s bread-and-but- 
ter plate. 

“Well played!” exclaimed Toodles, with irre- 
sistible satisfaction. 

“ And to think, Polly,” the lad said, when 
he went out on the flagged walk with his sister 
to await Lord Edmund and Lord Patrick, who 


_ were to show Paulina the pheasants, “ how aw- 


fully well we have to behave when they come 
to see us! But you know, I think these English 
fellows are the nicest men I ever saw, except 
Roger. They are so kind and jolly, and they 
have such pleasant voices. Did I tell you 
Paddy Blount says he ’ll stop in New York 
and see us, if we want him, when he goes out 
to the ranch? Of course we want him. He says 
he’s nearly stone-broke, and his governor won't 
stand any more, and Ted’s going to give him the 
cash to get to the States upon. And Paddy—” 

“ Do you call him that, Toodles ?” 

“Oh, of course—he made me, first thing. 
Everybody does. He told me about Eton and 
Oxford and about a master he had when he 
was my size that flogged him, but of course 
he did n’t ‘blub’; and he calls a sling-shot a 
‘catapult’; and he thinks North and South 
America are the same, I believe. He don’t 
know much, that ’s certain, except ridin’ and 


%e 


shootin’ and huntin’; but I think Paddy ’s 


‘bully, all the same. Here he comes. We'll go 


ahead, and you can walk along after, with Lord 
Edmund.” 

In a wood near the head keeper’s cottage 
they found an array of boxes containing the 
setting pheasants, many of them so tamed by 
petting from the keeper’s children as to peck 
food from the visitor’s hand. 

“ They ’Il be wild enough when the young 
ones get out into the woods,” said Lord Ed- 
mund. “Before the shooting-season sets in 
they are practically wild birds.” 

“ All the same, it seems to me very inglori- 
ous sport,” ventured Polly. “Oh! I beg your 
pardon ; I ’ll never say that again.” 

“If you ll come to us then, you ’Il see 
whether it ’s inglorious,” returned the propri- 
etor, good-humoredly. “ Now, if you ’ll allow 
me, as I ’ve an appointment with Sir Piers at 
10:30, I ’ll stroll with you through what we 
call the ‘ Pheasants’ Walk,’ and we ’Il let my 
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wife drive around and pick you up at the dower- 
house, as she tells me she ’s promised to take 
Miss Gilchrist on your drive.” 

Paulina thought she liked all better than the 
suggestion of another encounter with Sir Piers. 

They met him, however, coming toward them 
in the Pheasants’ Walk. This was a long ar- 
cade of moist greenery, mossy underfoot, with 
a fringe of primroses on either side, and peri- 
winkles, purple and white, overrunning the hol- 
lows of the wood, in which pheasants sought 
retreat, and rabbits scudded with tails erect, at 
the approach of a human footstep. In the 
boughs that met overhead a congregation of 
birds made delicious melody. Thrushes, chaf- 
finches, blackcaps, nightingales, and many an- 
other, had here each his time for song. In this 
tunnel of verdure and sweet sound, where the 
sunshine fell intermittently, the advancing fig- 


ure of the owner of Wooton Magna, dressed’ 


in rough tweeds, with knickerbockers, wearing 
a billycock hat and swinging a thorn stick, 
seemed to have found its proper setting. As 
he took off his hat, and stood bareheaded to 
talk with them, Paulina was struck with a sense 
of the extraordinary freshness of his beauty 
and the manliness of his bearing. Of the bit- 
ter experience of his past life, his wandering 
from home, his poverty, the fact that he was 
now tramping, as a visitor only, over the acres 
of his own patrimony, no trace was apparent 
on the fair, frank face, in the keen blue eyes. 
To encounter a man like this, Polly felt, was 
an exceptional experience ; and so feeling, she 
grew angry with herself, and turned away her 
gaze. 

“T was on my way to you,” he said to Lord 
Edmund; “ but since you are so near the dow- 
er-house, we ’Il go on there.” 

As Paulina with compressed lips stalked 
ahead with Toodles and Paddy Blount, she 
indulged in a mental overhauling of her own 
contemptible weakness. 

“There is something out of joint — why 
should I have had that throb of pleasure when 
I looked at an Englishman? Why should I 
even sympathize with one? Granted heis hand- 
some, debonair, is that an excuse for my de- 
plorable lapse from dignity? I believe it is 
nothing but the influence of this enchanting 
old wood, and the sooner I get out of it the 
better.” 

_ She quickened her pace, to be joined, almost 
immediately, by the object of her thoughts. 

“ Blount has gone back,” he remarked care- 
lessly. “He has deputed me to see you safe 
into Lady Edmund’s hands.” 

“Then I ’ll just take the youngster across 
by the spinney,” said Patrick. “It’s a roughish 
walk for a lady, and there ’s the bull in the 
pasture that might give us a run.” 
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“ No, Polly; you can’t possibly come,” ad- 
ded Toodles, with authority, answering the 
appeal of his sister’s eye. 

“You are basely deserted, are n’t you?” 
said Gilchrist, laughing at her evident dismay 
on being left alone with him. “ This affords me 
an opportunity I needed, to tell you that I am 
sorry I gave you offense last night. Pity a 
wanderer who has lived so long out of con- 
ventional society that he forgets what is due to 
the conventional young lady.” 

“ But I am not a conventional young lady ; 
at least, not if that was conventional society.” 

“I saw something was worrying you. Will 
you let me thank you for being nice to May? 
As we drove home she could talk of nothing 
but your graciousness and your charms. I see 
how good for her is a companionship like yours. 
I don’t need to tell you that I dreaded her first 
visit to the Hall. It seemed best for her to go, 
as she did, when there were others present — 
and of course she had not the goad of old 
association to overcome. You wonder why I 
talk to you like this. In two words, because I 
am grateful. Even gipsies do not forget bene- 
fits conferred.” 

Grave, simple, courteous, this was quite an- 
other man from the mocker of the night before. 
She answered him as simply, as cordially; and 
from a discussion of May they passed to many 
themes of interest to her. In addicting him- 
self to the task of removing a first bad impres- 
sion, Sir Piers found metal more attractive than 
he knew. His observations, begun at first sight 
of her, were more than confirmed in his leis- 
urely survey. He thought he had never met 
such a wild virginal spirit, imprisoned in a slen- 
der frame. So eager were they when touched 
by a real interest, he could see the flame of 
the spirit shooting up in her brilliant hazel 
eyes. Her ease of speech and gesture, her wit 
and indifference to the effect of words, might, 
in another girl, have seemed reckless abandon- 
ment. But he, who had known women in all 
lands, was quick to read the true character of 
this young American, so ready to break lances 
with him. Excepting May, who was still a 
child, he thought Paulina was the most inno- 
cent creature he had ever encountered. 

And in outward seeming, also, Miss Standish 
pleased Sir Piers. Her figure was slight and 
elegant; her hands and feet were small, her 
movements impetuous and not to be counted 
upon a moment in advance ; her clear-cut lips 
were wont to break into charming smiles, to 
dissipate the little frown often gathered on her 
straight, dark brows. The one thing apparently 
lacking was that touch of tenderness essential 
in man’s eyes as the crowning charm of wo- 
men. But, again, what of her kindness to his 
May? 
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“Oh, how happy I am here in this wood! 
It is like walking in a fairy-tale. If I were only 
clever enough to makea sketch that would sug- 
gest it to me when I get back to the prosaic 
places of the world.” 

“Tf I dared, I should offer you one I made 
the other day.” 

“T hope you won’t test me by offering, and 
expecting me to refuse, it,” she said, smiling. 
“Butno one could picture this light and shadow, 
the wavering wind-flowers in the hollows, the 
color, the fragrance of it all—and the thrill 
of these songs overhead.” 

“ No; I felt my incapacity when I attempted 
it. I am glad to hear you like this spot; when 
I think of my home it comes almost first. I 
used to play here by the hour in my solitary 
boyhood.” 

“There is a dead thrush!” she exclaimed, 
stooping to pick up an object from the path, 
and caressing it with the tip of her gloved fin- 
ger. “To think, to think, he has sung out his 
brief day in this lovely place, and must go out 
of it, and give place to others!” 

“ T am sure I understand that betterthan an- 
other,” he answered, with a clouded brow. 

“ How stupid! How unfeeling I am! Will 
you please forgive me?” 

“ Never mind,” he said, a smile dissipating 
his momentary depression. “I ’m past being 
sensitive. The rent Blount pays for Wooton 
Magna enables meto live likea grandee in Gra- 
nada; and among my shepherds in the Pyre- 
nees I am aking. Now your eyes have a filmy 
look as though you were about to divide your 
tears between me and the thrush. Pray don’t. 
Consider how deadly dull it would be for me 
to live here alone, and have Mr. and Mrs. Tre- 
fusis to dinner once a week.” 

“ But your people — your duties — your pol- 
itics, of which all you English think so much. 
Ought not you to live at home for them ?” 

“So, my dear young lady, you are kindly 
volunteering to act as my conscience. What 
could I accomplish without funds ?” 

“Tn our country you ’d go to work and 
make them.” 

“ But in our country I can’t; and I ’m like 
dozens inthe same box. I always notice Amer- 
icans vaunting themselves upon the hard work 
they do to amass cash, and looking down on 
the other people in the world who are content 
to live upon what they already have. What a 
tremendously electrical atmosphere it must be 
over there, where even the babes and sucklings 
and pretty girls rise up and adjure a man to 
practise all the things most disagreeable to him, 
in order to lay up a few more dollars in the 
year!” 

“ Now you are making fun of me.” 

“ Never! I swear it,” he said dramatically. 
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“ Oh, yes, you are. And I wish you would 
walk faster. I think we have been a long time 
in this wood.” 

“No,no. Iam not going to let you go with. 
out telling you that I ’m not always chaffing at 
the things you spoke about. Since I ’ve been 
here, this time especially, and found May ca- 

pable of being a companion to me; since | 
went to the Hall last night, and saw what it is, 
under a sweet kind woman’s management — 
I ’ve felt it was going to be a tug to give old 
England up, as I’ve never felt it before. But you 
would n’t have me whining over the inevita- 
ble, would you? No. May will marry, I hope, 
I believe Aunty Watson-Jones has promised 
my girl her savings, so she won’t always feel the 
pinch ofimpecuniosity. Some day she may come 
to the Hall to live, and her little chaps will play 
in the Pheasants’ W alk, and talk of their grand- 
father who died in Spain — grandfather! by 
Jove!” headded, stopping short to contemplate 
the unwelcome apparition he had conjured up. 


VI. 


“WHAT were you two doing ?” asked Lady 
Edmund, when the derelict pair emerged at 
last from the wood that had held them en- 
thralled. 

She was sitting with May in an open carriage 
in front of the dower-house, a gray thatch- 
roofed building half buried in the foliage of 
two ancient willows, the sole bit of relief from 
surrounding green, the pink purple of the rho- 
dodendrons growing up almost under the win- 
dows—a sad, half-ruined spot, that smote the 
heart with a sense of desolation. 

At the feet of the ladies were guns and shot- 
bags, while Toodles and Paddy Blount stalked 
about with every indication of masculine im- 
patience. 

“ Polly, we have been waiting more than 
half an hour,” cried Toodles, splenetically. 

“ Miss Standish has been approving of the 
Pheasants’ Walk,” said Sir Piers. 

“‘ Come, jump in, Polly,” snapped Lady Ed- 
mund. “ And, to show that I forgive you, Sir 
Piers, when we ’ve deposited our sportsmen, 
let us call for you to drive home with us to 
luncheon.” 

“ Thanks, but since you are taking May, if I 
don’t stop here to eat the strawberries I see you 
have left like fairy tokens on my doorstep, who 
will? Let me have May in time for our s0- 

called dinner, please. Good-by.” 

As they drove away, Paulina, determining 
not to look back, did so. He was standing 
alone at the portal of the old ruined house, and 
as he caught her glance lifted his hat. 

<I] know w hy he interests me,” she thought, 
with a sudden illumining. “ He is so entirely 
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picturesque. Heis no drawing-room hero. He 
seems to have alwayslived in the open air. He 
brings a breath of nature, of travel, of original- 
ity, into all he says. And I like his quiet way 
of taking ill fortune. If I mistake not, that man 
could never be mean, or jealous, or false, or 
cruel, or egotistic. Never, never!” 

After Polly had adjusted herself with her 
usual facility to this lightning-like change of 
base, she proceeded to enjoy the scene and the 
pleasant company. After a five miles’ drive 
through a tranquil country-side the carriage 
pulled up at the entrance of a field where a 
keeper and a boy in smart velveteens awaited 
the sportsmen to conduct them to the rookery. 

“You have your luncheon ?” asked Lucy. 
“Yes; that’s right. Nowclear out your belong- 
ings from under our feet, and let us go. I mean 
to drive around by a longer way home. Good 
luck to you, and good-by.” 

“Td like to see myself going out at home 
with all these contraptions and two keepers, to 
shoot crows,” Toodles managed to whisper to 
his sister, then marched off in a shooting-jacket 
and gaiters lent by Lord Edmund, in which he 
resembled Puss-in-Boots. 

On the “way around ” proposed by Lucy, it 
bécame evident a new variety of weather was 
at hand. Over the hitherto dazzlingly blue sky 
a curious cloud was forming. 

“ ] shouldn’t wonder if we were to be caught 
inastorm,” said Lucy, ordering her coachman 
to quicken speed. 

They had come to where the road, running 
between high banks covered with ivy netting, 
violets, and cowslips, was topped with hedges 
of hawthorn, whose polished green foliage hid 
from sight branches welded like the iron-work 
of the old smiths of Nuremberg. At intervals 
in these verdant barricades arose holly-trees 
globular in shape and lustrous in the intense 
light of the sun coming from under the edges 
of the cloud. 

In the narrow sunken way thus formed, from 
which there was escape on neither side, they 
met an oncoming flock of sheep and lambs 
herded by two collie dogs in charge of a moon- 
faced rustic in a smock-frock. Nothing for it 
but to pull up, the horses standing stock-still 
like islands in the sea of yellowish-white, fool- 
ish, struggling creatures, who had parted with 
the little wits they once possessed. Now came 
into play the professional skill of the collies, 
who abandoned themselves to an agony of so- 
licitude lest the affair should in some way do 
them discredit and miscarry. Hither and thither, 
barking imperiously, they darted through gaps 
where it would seem impossible to penetrate, 
keeping always on the outer edges of the woolly 
mass, remonstrating, coaxing, insisting, till the 
last dullard was made to understand the ne- 


cessity of single file on either side the carriage, 
and the last lambkin was conveyed in safety 
past the horses’ heels. 

“A pretty sight, and pure English,” Polly 
said, for the first time wishing that Roger had 
been of their party, and at once reproaching 
herself for the tardiness of this impulse. 

“ Drive as fast as you can!” cried Lady 
Edmund to her man. For, drifting rapidly 
across the sky, came the strange blue-black 
cloud now shaped like a bottle with a long, 
slender neck. 

In wood and field, and among the animals 
in pasture, there was the movement of panic at 
the approaching storm. The wind got up, and 
went moaning. In the farm-houses they passed 
people were making preparations to meet they 
knew not what, but something a little out of 
the way. 

All at once the cloud burst, and emptied it- 
self of hailstones like bullets, that in a short time 
covered with a white mantle the women hud- 
dling under the fur robes of the open carriage. 
The coachman, whipped in the face, could see 
little, but held on stoutly to the reins (it would 
have been difficult for Horlock to do anything 
that was not stout), and, with cheeks like win- 
ter apples, soothed and controlled the fright- 
ened horses until they became accustomed to 
the sting of the hailstones. 

“ Best take short cut to the dower-house, 
my lady,” suggested he at a place where four 
roads met ; and at the dower-house they finally 


-pulled up, after a thirty minutes’ drive exposed 


to the unrelenting fury of the downfall. There, 
laughing and rosy, with spirits strung to high 
pitch, the three were extracted by Sir Piers 
from under their thatch of ice-covered fur, and 
brought in to the fire to thaw. 

“ T suppose I ought to go home,” said Lucy, 
when their tale of adventure was told. “ They 
won’t wait, however. Our butler would an- 
nounce luncheon in exactly the same way if he 
came in and found Ted had just cut my throat. 
And Emily Borgés would call for those grilled 
bones if she had just had a telegram saying the 
baron had quitted this mortal sphere. But I 
really must get on, and send Horlock back for 
our poor rook-shooters, since it shows no sign 
of clearing up.” 

“T have an inspiration. Stay to lunch with 
me,” said Sir Piers. ““ Now, May, don’t look pa- 
thetic, my dear girl; I know the resources of 
the dower-house. There are eggs, and cold 
meat, and beer, and Lady Edmund's straw- 
berries; and old Clichett is keen at making 
scones. And I ’m sure there is marmalade.” 

“ It’s only that it would frighten poor Clichett 
to death, Piers,” replied his daughter, “ if she 
thought she had to lay the cloth for Lady Ed- 
mund.” 
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“ Don’t let her lay the cloth,” cried Lucy, 
throwing away her toque in an ecstasy ; “ we ’Il 
do it ourselves. We ’ll do everything except 
the scones. Tell her to make lots,.May; and 
to put in plenty of butter when she splits them. 
Oh, Sir Piers, is this the dining-table? And 
where do you keep your cloth ?” 

“If you are not afraid of a little onion, I 
know a capital dish of eggs such as we make 
in bivouac in the Basque country. And in cof- 
fee I consider myself unsurpassed.” 

“ Coffee, by all means, and Basque eggs; 
only be saving with the onion,” said her ani- 
mated ladyship, by whom, Paulina and May 
serving as lieutenants, the machinery of the 
midday meal was set into prompt motion. 

Wearing aprons borrowed from May’s help- 
less and scandalized maid, the trio invaded the 
kitchen, depriving old Mrs. Clichett of breath, 
but furnishing her with material for gossip to 
last the r€mainder of her days. Into this gay 
assemblage presently arrived the storm-beaten 
Patrick and Toodles, who, warned of its futil- 
ity by the keepers, had abandoned their pursuit 
of the rooks, and were well on the way home 
when met by Horlock. 

“ Run, Paddy dear ; tell Horlock to go back 
to the Hall and say I ’ve taken a situation as 
cook here, and Ted need n’t bother about me 
any more; but he may give my love to baby,” 
exclaimed Lady Edmund, who, with the excep- 
tion of a smudge across her nose, had come 
very well through her ordeal of manual labor. 
“And, if they like,— but we don’t urge it,— 
Ted and Roger may come over and fetch us 
home by and by.” 

“ This is first-class!” remarked Toodles, who 
had been put to mixing a salad dressing. “ How 
good that Spanish dish smells already! Miss 
Gilchrist, don’t you wish we could do this every 
day, instead of having everything so stiff. It 
is like life on Roger’s ranch. Roger is my 
cousin— Mr. Woodbury.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered May, who was 
scraping radishes at the window-ledge by him. 

“ He is Ar, and no mistake.” 

«« A —I beg your pardon ?” asked she. 

“That means fine—smooth; do you under- 
stand ?” 

“T think you mean he is the best.” 

“Yes, the best; the only trouble with Ro- 
ger is Polly, don’t you see.” 

“T am afraid I don’t.” 

“ He ’s got to marry her, and she ’s got to 
marry him, and it’s all been settled by grand- 
papa, and they ‘Ilhave everso much money, and 
live in the town house, and be stupid like any- 
body else, and I ’ll never get to the ranch, 
though my mother promises me every year I 
shall.” 

“ They are to marry ?” she said, looking at 
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him intently. “ Are you sure you should have 
told me this ?” 

“Why not? I’ve heard people talk of it, 
all about, at home. But they are a funny kind 
of lovers. Oh, I just wish he just had thesand to 
tell her he would n’t have her, and then grand- 
papa would have to give it up.” —.. 

“Please,” she said, blushing, “I am quite 
sure you should n’t.” 

“ All right,” said Toodles, looking out of the 
window, which commanded the approach to 
the house. “ Ifthere are not Roger and Lucy’s 
husband coming through the rain and wind 
as if they had on seven-league boots!” 

“There won’t be enough to eat for all,” 
cried Lucy, when the new arrivals had swelled 
their group, and laughter and explanations 
made the dim old kitchen ring as it had not 
in many a long year. “ The only thing I see 
is for somebody to cook bacon.” 

“‘T volunteer,” said Roger, throwing off his 
wet coat, and washing his hands under the tap. 
“That is my special accomplishment. Billy 
says that whenever he asks, ‘ What shall it be 
for dinner, old fellow ?’ I say,‘ Hamandeggs.’” 

‘“* Tell them your story about the cow-boy,” 
called Toodles to Roger. 

‘* By all means,” chimed in Sir Piers. 

* You know I never weary of the chronique 
of cow-boys,” said Lucy, on being consulted. 

“Very well, then,” said Roger, preparing 
hisiron pan, while Toodles cut the bacon. “ This 
relates to a gentleman who, having made his 
pile, journeyed eastward to spend it. Arrived 
at Chicago, en route, he went into a restaurant, 
and, calling for the bill of fare, studied it from 
end to end, then cast it away in despair, and 
in a large, confident manner, as one certain 
that cost and splendor could no further go, 
observed, ‘ Gosh darn it, waiter, just you bring 
me fifteen dollars’ wuth o’ ham an’ eggs!’” 

“TI don’t know when I have taken such a 
strong liking as to your cousin,” Gilchrist ob- 
served to Paulina at a pause in their merry 
meal. “I hope you have a great many more 
like him in America.” 

“Like Roger? Oh, no; there is no one,” 
she said, and then seeing Lucy’s laughing eye 
fixed upon her, blushed furiously. 

“ Lady Edmund was just about to tell me 
what she called ‘the romance’ of his position, 
when we were interrupted last night,” he went 
on. 

“She told you nothing ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And you know nothing ? ” 

“Ts it indiscreet to ask you, his cousin, al- 
most his sister, to enlighten me?” 

“ Not now. I can’t speak of it now.” 

“When we meet again, then. But, now that 
I think of it, when shall we meet again?” 
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“You are going ?” 

“Yes; to-morrow.” 

“JT had forgotten,” she said, almost stam- 
mering with the surprise of finding the an- 
nouncement caused her pain. 

“ To-morrow; and I leave England two days 
later. When I come back to this old tumble- 
down house, with its meager furniture and bare 
walls, don’t think I shall not see you in it. It 
has been such a sunburst in my life and May’s, 
this day with you and your agreeable compa- 
triot. And I shall never see the Pheasants’ 
Walk again without the: figure of a girl in a 
Bond-street frock and hat, holding a dead thrush 
in her hand. But then, who knows whether we 
may not meet again ?” 

“ Sir Piers, Sir Piers,” cried Lucy, “ what are 
you saying to make my girl so sober? Do you 
hear Ted telling you that after you ’ve saved 
us from freezing and starving to-day, he ’ll 
never forgive you if you don’t bring May to 
dinner this last evening before you go.” 

“T shall be most happy,” said Gilchrist, smil- 
ing; then turning again to Paulina, added: 
“What did I tell you? We are to meet again.” 

“Am I so glad as that? What in the world 
made my heart jump?” Polly queried of her- 
self while they were driving back to Wooton 
Magna in the wagonette. 

“Youare none the worse for your hail-storm, 
dear,” asked Roger, leaning toward her, and 
observing an expression he could not fathom 
in her transparent face. 

Toodles and Paddy were talking. Lucy, 
nestled up to her husband, was making the 
most barefaced love to him. No one noticed 
Roger as he took Paulina’s little, cold, ungloved 
hand in his. 

“ Don’t, please,” she said, drawing it away. 
“T am well; I was never better; I love to be 
caught out in storms, as you very well know.” 
And putting her hands in her pockets, in de- 
fault of the gloves ruined in the storm, she 
summoned Lucy into the conversation, which 
again became general, and so remained until 
they arrived at the doorway of Wooton Magna. 

That evening, in dressing for dinner, Paulina 
saw her face in the mirror with still another 
start of surprise. She remonstrated with it, 
rebuked it with passionate humility, owned her- 
selfa goose; but a smile, that would not be ban- 
ished, played around her lips when she thought 
she would soon again be near the man whom 
she had seen for the first time the night before! 

When she reached the drawing-room, they 
were all going in to dinner. 

“ Is n’tit too bad ?” said Lucy, on the wing. 
“ Patrick will take you, dear; I have just had 
a note from Sir Piers, saying they had decided 
to go up to town in the evening train, and 
asking to be especially remembered to you. 


After our pleasant day together, when we knew 
each other better than if we had had a whole 
season’s meetings in town! Polly, perhaps it’s 
as well for-Roger’s interests that Sir Piers did 
leave. If I were a girl, I’d never be able to re- 
sisthim. And add to the odd circumstance that 
he was thinking of you last night when Miss 
Chester detected him, that I saw his eyes wander 
to you repeatedly to-day! There, don’t mind 
my nonsense, child! But, oh, dear! I do wish 
I knew what sent the Gilchrists back to town!” 

Paulina, in a dazed sort of way, wondered, 
also, but that did not soothe her disappoint- 
ment. Naturally, it could not be supposed that 
either young woman would connect this change 
of plan with the fact that immediately after the 
departure of the guests from the dower-house, 
May had informed Sir Piers of Paulina’s en- 
gagement to her cousin. 


On Sunday Lady Edmund sternly mar- 
shaled her party on foot to the little church, 
all decked with primroses for Whitsuntide, 
ranging them in the Hall pews, close under the 
rector’s nose and the clerk’s prayer-book. Dur- 
ing service the good example of others had the 
effect of making Mr.Cartwright—who, at home, 
had for years past caused his wife and daugh- 
ters concern, through his habit of doubling 
up in a corner of the family pew, and remain- 
ing with his eyes shaded from the light, suspi- 
ciously quiet — behave like a model of pro- 
priety. In his immaculate black coat, tan gloves, 


‘and Gladstonian collar, he here stood up, sang 


aloud, and delivered all the responses in a so- 
norous voice that commanded the admiration 
of beholders. 

When the pouchfor contributions was handed, 
he put in an offering of golden guineas that 
caused the eyes of the clerk to blink with as- 
tonishment; altogether acquitting himself, as 
Lucy afterward confided to Paulina, “in a 
manner to do us proud.” 

A pretty feature of the occasion was the 
wearing of natural flowers — primroses, chiefly 
— by all the villagers in the congregation; and 
some people thought the sermon was of a sat- 
isfactory length — twelve minutes, neither more 
nor less — delivered without a final “ g” from 
start to finish. 

Till the great people had passed out, the 
lesser ones kept their places; and as Paulina 
looked at the courtesying and bowing rows on 
either side the aisle, she detected, dressed, de- 
cently in black, and wearing the usual knot of 
primroses, old Mrs. Clichett of the dower-house 
making her way to the front. 

“If you please, miss, I was told to give this 
into your hand,” the old dame said, offering 
her a flat parcel addressed to her in masculine 
chirography. “ My orders were, as’t was a tri- 
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fle, there was no hurry, an’ the young lady 
would understand. An’ my duty to the gentry, 
miss; an’ I hopes they are none the worse for 
the mortal queer food they ate at the dower- 
house o’ Wednesday.” 

A series of dips, punctuating this speech, ex- 
cited in the hearer a wish to smile ; but she was 
also conscious of sensations of quite an oppo- 
site nature. Thanking Mrs. Clichett with en- 
forced indifference, she regained her room, and, 
locking the door, tore open the parcel. It con- 
tained a sketch, boldly and brilliantly done in 
water-color, of the Pheasants’ Walk, and on 
the margin a penciled suggestion of a girl hold- 
ing a dead bird in her hand, with the donor’s 
initials underneath. 

When they awoke next morning, it was to 
look out upon a veritable Whit-Monday, the 
ground covered with snow, the great trees of 
the park rising from little green islands of 
turf, to which the snow could not penetrate 
through the thick leafage. The sweet song- 
sters were all hushed; the nightingale that had 
been wont to begin her “ jug-jug” trill at 3 a. 
M., and continue it in a flood of melody till 
dawn, had given no sound that night. The 
hares, venturing out, remained in attitudes of 
astonishment around the house. From the 
drawing-room, filled in all its corners with 
flowers cut under the veil of snow that morn- 
ing, people looked at the unwonted scene 
without ; they poked the fire, grumbled, ex- 
claimed ; then settled down to play halma, bil- 
liards, and the usual bad-weather games. 

Roger, searching for Paulina, found her in 
the library. When he came in, he rather fan- 
cied she wished him not to observe that she 
had been looking at the picture of Lady Gil- 
christ. Then asking himself what possible reason 
Polly could have for such secretiveness, he 
went to the other extreme by speaking of it in 
a serene but somewhat loud-pitched voice. 

“ You ’ve been looking at the Gilchrist pic- 
tures, eh ? Lady Edmund was telling me the 
little scene the poor girl made before this por- 
trait of her mother. Miserable business alto- 
gether, and one that, I fancy, is at the bottom of 
Gilchrist’s not wanting to live in England. Do 
you know, Polly, when I get back to town, I 
have an idea of going to beard Lady Watson- 
Jones in her den, and call upon Miss Gilchrist ? 
I can’t get that flower-face of hers out of my 
thoughts, and the way it brightened up when 
we spent those racketing hours together at the 
dower-house. From what she told me, I fancy 
she has hard lines in the clutches of the old 
witch, though she has no idea she let out any- 
thing. Polly, do you think, if you rode more, it 

_ would bring up your colorto be like that of these 
girls over here? I think you are a little pale.” 

** No, no, Roger,” she answered, laughing in 
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spite of herself; “my color is what it always was, 
And I should advise you by all means to call 
on Miss Gilchrist when we get back to town.” 

“ The best thing about getting back to town 
is that I shall have more of you,” the young 
man said gallantly. 

**T suppose so.” 

“ How unenthusiastic! Can’t you be a little 
warmer in view of my model behavior in giving 
way to everybody we ’ve met here, and always 
taking a back seat? Really, Polly, say what 
you will, you ave a trifle pale.” 

“ Roger, don’t be tiresome,” she said, with 
a sudden rush of color. 

“Then you are out of spirits.” 

“T am not; Iam not. But I am glad we 
are going from here to-morrow.” 

“ You share my feeling — oh, Polly!” 

*‘ Roger, how long are you to stay on this 
side of the Atlantic?” 

“T have three weeks longer. Why?” 

* Oh, nothing.” 

“ When I do go, Polly, I shall count the 
days till you follow me.” 

“ Ah, me!” sighed Paulina. She then re- 
membered suddenly her fear expressed on 
arrival at Wooton Magna, that she might be 
sorry she had come. 

In packing to return to town, she put the 
sketch of the Pheasants’ Walk resolutely at the 
bottom of her trunk. Common sense told her 
there was no likelihood that the giver would 
ever again cross her path, and equally that 
some day when she should take out the token 
to recall the spot, she would by that time have 
faded into a mere incident of his travel. 


“IT was a most pleasant visit,” said Mrs. 
Standish, when they were in a train tearing up 
to London at breakneck speed. ‘“ We must 
ask the Lansings to dine directly we get back 
to New York, my daughter, and tell them how 
beautifully we think Lucy has taken her place 
in the English aristocracy. Polly, you are not 
listening. I said, how beautifully we think—” 

“ Of course we do, mother. Shall we have 
the Whitmans too, and tell them about Mabel? 
And Mrs. Cartwright and the girls, and tell 
them about the giddy head of ‘heir family ?” 

“ You know I have never visited the Whit- 
mans, and I see no reason to change now. | 
consider Mabel Kirby perfectly idiotic, and I 
hope I showed it when I said good-by to her.” 

“You looked as sweet and affectionate as 
possible. I think Mabel was much encouraged 
by your approval.” 

“ And, Paulina,— I took especial care to no- 
tice,— Lord Barchester paid no attention, that 
I could see, to Amaranth. He let her fetch 
and carry for him, and hardly took the trouble 
to.be polite. If I were consulted, I should say 
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she has n’t the ghost of a chance of catching 
him.” 

“Oh, mother dear, what a revelation of 
your real malignant inner self! Who could 
have believed, when you sat there doing that 
piece of drawn-work, that you were so en- 
gaged 2?” 

“No; I’ve no idea she will succeed,” went 
on the elder lady, comfortably. “It must be 
very hard to have one’s daughter’s settlement in 
life always on one’s mind, like poor Mrs. Clyde. 
I suppose I, who feel so differently, ought to 
be more sympathetic with these people who 
are still uncertain whom their daughters are to 
marry.” 

“ How this train is rushing!” said Paulina, 
giving a glance over at Roger, who was play- 
ing cards with Toodles on the opposite seat, 
to see whether he had overheard her mother. 

“ Paulina, I understand Lord Edmund has 
decided to lease Wooton Magna for a term of 
years. It seems Sir Piers had refused to do 
this while he was here; but yesterday, on the 


point of leaving England, he wired an accept- 
ance of the offer.” 

“ He has left England ?” 

“Yesterday, Lucy said. Considering his age, 
I think he is a very interesting man, don’t 
you?” 

“T never thought about his age.” 

“Well, my dear, you know how you look 
upon me—how ancient you think Iam. I am 
only two years older than Sir Piers Gilchrist ; 
and, dear knows, I don’t set up to be an object 
of interest to society. No doubt he has an ex- 
cellent digestion, which keeps him in a good 
temper. Your poor father was forever taking 
this remedy and that, and was very hard to 
keep in spirits. Sir Piers is certainly in a fine 
state of preservation—teeth perfect, all his 
hair, eyes clear, good color. I should think 
some woman with a fortune—somebody of 
a suitable age—might be found glad enough 
to marry him and be a mother to that poor 

irl.” 


“Oh!” said Polly. 


(To be continued.) 


Constance Cary Harrison. 
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ite hemlocks, seventy and seven, 

High on the hill-slope sigh in dream, 
With plumy heads in heaven ; 
They silver the sunbeam. 


One broken body of a tree, 

Stabbed through and slashed by lightning keen, 
Unsouled, and grim to see, 
Hangs o’er the hushed ravine. 


A hundred masts, a hundred more, 

Crowd close against the sunset-fires. 
Their late adventure o’er, 
They mingle with the spires. 


But one is lying prone, alone, 

Where gleaming gulls to seaward sweep, 
White sand of burial blown 
In sheets about its sleep. 


When lightning ’s leashed, and sea is still, 
Ye sacrificial mysteries dread, 

Scapegoats of shore and hill, 

Your riddle may be read. 


Vou. XLIX.—49. 


Helen Gray Cone. 





CRAWN BY OTTO H. BACHER. 


FROM A SPECIMEN IN MEMORIAL HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ARMOR OF OLD JAPAN. 


With illustrations from “ Precious Jewel Records of Military Usage,’’ Japan, 1694. 


OF the art of Ja- 
pan,asshownin 
the wonderful 
warimplements 
of her great mil- 
itary leaders of 
old, the dai- 
mios, and of 
theirvassals,the 
samurai, few of 
us have any but 
the vaguest of 
knowledge. A 

few suits of curious armor in the museums of 
our large cities, a few swords,— the long one 
for despatching one’s enemies, the short one for 
despatching one’s self, according to the code 
of honor among the Japanese,— give us the 
merest hint of the admirable defenses and 
weapons which were produced by this ener- 
getic and intellectual race during ages of war- 
fare. 

In Memorial Hall in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, is a small but very interesting collec- 
tion of the weapons and armor of old Japan. 
These wars lasted until three hundred years ago, 
when thelong peaceset in. To this peace weare 
indebted, perhaps, for the best of the art we now 
enjoy, except in this one branch—metal-work. 
For this, warfare wasthe great stimulus, and the 
metal-worker of twelve hundred years ago, in 
the opinion of so good a judge as Anderson, 
“had little to learn in mastery of materials or 
tools.” 

The collection was brought to this country 
a few years ago by Tatsui Baba, a young 
samurai belonging to the patriotic party, and 
well known throughout Japan as an able writer 
and a leader in public affairs. He had made 
a special study of the ancient armor of his 
native land. ‘The results of his researches he 
gave in the form of lectures before the learned 
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HELMET OF YOSITSUNE, WITH “SKY-PIERCER.”* 
1185 A. 0. 


societies of our large cities. After his death in 
1888 his cherished curios were secured by the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, whose collections are housed in Memorial 
Hall. 

The most striking things to a casual observer 
are the three curious suits of war-harness, ex- 
amples of that worn in Japan during the third,! 
fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries. This must 
not be classed with the armor we see in almost 
every curiosity-shop abroad, which is of much 
later date, belonging in many cases to a soldier 
of our own day. 

As with other na- 
tions,the war-harness 
of rawhide, called in 
Japan “shell”  ar- 
mor, came first, and 
lasted down into the 
ninth century. This 
was the time of 
Charlemagne and his 
leather-clad knights, 
when, in Europe, 
“every man wished 
two things: first, not 
to bekilled,and,next, 
to have a good lea- 
thern coat.” Tunics 
were of plaited lea- 
ther; and_ coats, 
hoods, breeches, and 
shoes were made al- 
most entirely of this 
material; and while 
the coats, it is true, 
had plates of iron 
riveted upon them, 
the casques alone 
were of steel. 


DRAWN BY OTTO H. BACHER, FROM A SPF ca 
MEN IN MEMORIAL HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


THIRD-CENTURY ARMOR. 


1 So attributed, but probably belonging to the sixth 
or seventh century. 





FROM AN OLD JAPANESE BOOK. 


HELMET OF YOSITSUNE, WITH KUWAI-LEAVES. 


The iron-and-lacquer war-harness of Prince 
Shotoku, the great apostle of Buddhism, may 
still be seen in the old temple of Horiuji in 
the province of Yamato. It was worn about 
586 A. D., and is the earliest specimen of Jap- 
anese armor in the possession of the nation. 
A picture of the prince in his elaborate court 
dress, drawn by himself, as the Japanese de- 
clare, is kept in the temple of Tennoji in Osaka, 
along with his “sword of seven stars.” On the 
blade of this sword shine the seven stars which 
rule human destiny, and the dragon, sym- 
bol of his mission as defender of the faith of 
Buddha. It was to his neighbors the Koreans, 
most likely, that Prince Shotoku owed his fine 
war dress; for their craftsmen came over the 
sea to Japan during his time, bringing with 
them a knowledge of metals and of art superior 
at the time to that of the islanders. Indeed, 
the Japanese of the present day prefer to their 
own truly artistic work their heirlooms of old 
Korean and Chinese make, which in our eyes 
are often far from beautiful. 

Of the three suits of armor in Memorial Hall 
that attributed to the third century is the most 
richly decorated. A description of this suit will 
answer, with few exceptions, for all three; for in 
that fortunate land the fashions did not change, 
but descended unaltered for generations from 
soldier-father to soldier-son. 

Che cuirass is called the “ breast-binder,” 


and is made of leather, on which are fastened 
thin plates of well-tempered steel covered with 
polished black lacquer. The lower edge of one 
row of plates is covered by the upper edge of 
the row beneath, in window-shutter fashion. 
The little plates are fastened together with stout 
silk braid in several shades of purple. There 
is such a profusion of this braid that it gives a 
decided hue, and a name, to the whole suit. 
The Mikado himself, should he appear on the 
field of battle, would wearthe “ armor of shaded 
purple,” and his bow-gloves would be dyed in 
the same royal color. To this cuirass are fas- 
tened the half-dozen separate tassets which 
hang from the waist nearly to the knees. They 
are made, like the cuirass, of narrow, upright 
steel plates bound together with the same purple 
braid. Underneath them is worn a sort of di- 
vided skirt of yellow brocade, stout and heavy, 
and on this are fastened the two pieces of plate- 
armor which guard the lower thighs. 

The sleeves are of the same strong yellow 
brocade, covered partly with chain-armor, 
partly with plates of iron overlaid with brass. 
The brass is openwork, with a charming de- 
sign of plum-blossoms, the round elbow-guards 
being specially attractive. 

The war-chief who owned the original of this 
harness fought on horseback, for his long leg- 
guards are entirely of iron, carefully modeled 
to the shapely leg of the wearer, and covered 
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with brilliant black lacquer. Gilded butterfly- 
clasps join the three upright strips, ten butter- 
flies in all, and every one different. For his 
retainets, the fighting footmen, locomotion was 
made easy by having side-pieces of pliant lea- 
ther set into their leg-guards. 

The iron helmet, studded closely with little 
iron points, is a fine piece of workmanship. 
The brazen horns stand bravely up in front, 
looking, with their central ornament, like a 
pitchfork oratrident. Thebroadiron flapswhich 
turn back to guard the temples are covered 
with leather dyed in plum-blossom pattern, 
and have on them the badge of the chief, a 
single kiri-leaf. The daimio, though king of 
his own domain, must never dare to assume 
the triple kiri-leaf, a symbol forbidden to all 
but the Mikado himself. 

In the iron face-guard, nose, chin, and ears 
all come in for the kindly consideration of the 
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THE ARMOR OF OLD JAPAN. 


The daimios of those old times had three 
favorite ornaments for their helmet-fronts, and 
seldom cared to vary them. The one most 
familiar to us in art was two huge leaves of 
a very decorative Japanese water-plant, the 
kuwai. These, made of chased brass, and often 
covered with silver and gold, stood up in front 
of the helmet, one turning to the right, the 
other to the left. Nextin favor came the “sky- 
piercer,” much like the first except that the 
two kuwai-leaves scraped the sky even more 
defiantly. The third’ was the crescent. The 
horns (representing courage) in the early armor 
we have just described were also in high re- 
pute among the chiefs. 

In later days the smiths used their ingenuity 
in inventing every kind of curious and gro- 
tesque helmet shape and adornment, bringing 
into service all manner of queer shells and 
fishes, birds and beasts, monsters and devils, 
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FROM AN OLD JAPANESE BOOK. 


BREASTPLATE OF YOSITSUNE, WITH THE IMPERIAL LIONS AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


modeler. ‘The mouth andnostrils have shapely 
breathing-holes, while underneath the chin is 
a row of little “ventilators.” Such charming 
devices for comfort were unconsidered and 
unknown among the European armorers of 
that early time. To make all secure, throat 
and neck were covered with a sort of beard 
of plates hanging down from the face-guard. 
Even the very oldest helmets have an air-hole 
at the top, usually forming the center of a silver 
chrysanthemum. The ancient Japanese metal- 
workers, with their race passion for decoration, 
turned even a ventilator into a thing of beauty. 


“ 


N) 


1185 A. D. 


Waving tongues of flame, skilfully reproduced 
in metal, often glistened over the heads of the 
great commanders. 

The twelfth-century armor of Yositsuné, Ja- 
pan’s most famous hero, is carefully guarded in 
the Temple of Rising Happiness (Kofuku-ji) 
in the ancient town of Nara. His helmet 
is there, with chasings of silver and gold, with 
flaring kuwai-leaf plume and so-called “lion” 
crest. The Japanese had probably never seen 
a lion with their own eyes; they used the eyes 
of the Chinese, and between the two pairs of 
oblique orbs the king of beasts became a piti- 
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able distortion. The Japanese name for this 
conglomerate is “ foreign lion.” On the breast- 
plate three of the same extraordinary beasts, 
with tufts on their tails and rosettes on their 
legs (like the prevailing fashion in black poo- 
dies), are snarling at one another among the 
imperial gold and silver chrysanthemums. 

‘There was a special decree as to the manner 
in which the warrior of these middle centu- 
ries should put on his elaborate armor: a se- 
quence modeled after the fashion or fancy of no 
less a personage than Yosi-iye, 
head of the Minamoto family 
in 1057. 

First he must swathe himself 
in a long and voluminous gar- 
ment of yellow cotton, and a pair 
of equally voluminous white 
cotton trousers. His long hair, 
to keep it out of his eyes, should 
then be tucked up under a peak- 
ed cap of leather, which saved 
the head from the helmet’s 
pressure. Next he must strap 
on his bow-gloves. After that 
came a second coat and trou- 
sers, 2 sort of undress uniform, 
preparatory to the armor proper; 
then the leg-guards, the bear- 
skin shoes, and the sleeves of 
mail. Lastly, the suit of armor, 
with its helmet, was tightened 
on with the long silken rolls or 
tubes that answer to our leather 
straps; the final touches, in the 
shape of sword and dagger, 
“arrow-cage” and arrows, bow 
and banner, were added —with 
groans, one would fancy; and 
this strange warrior was ready 
to strike terror into the souls of 
the enemy. 

A set of colored prints from 
Japan shows the daimio in pro- 


each in its proper order. The 





FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ARMOR. 


merely to the personal fancy of a great leader 
like Yosi-iye, but was copied so faithfully by his 
conservative followers that the tradition, after 
lasting simply asa tradition for nearly three hun- 
dred years, crystallized in 1331 into an actual 
code. 

The fourteenth-century armorin the museum 
is much plainer than the suit just described. It 
has the “round” cuirass, the whole effect 
of which is red, owing to the profusion of 
red silk braid used for binding the plates to- 
gether. The old Japanese braid 
was not like most of ours, half 
cotton or linen: it was pure silk, 
of the toughest and most endur- 
ing character, plaited in a way 
which secured the highest de- 
gree of resistance. The Japa- 
nese much preferred it, for most 
uses, to thongs of leather. 

The daimio who wore the 
original of this armor had a 
fancy for a crescent between 
the two great water-leaves of 
his helmet, and a weakness for 
his chosen device or ancestral 
crest, which is on every part of 
the suit where a device could 
possibly be placed— on cuirass, 
hand-guards, thigh-guards, and, 
above all, on his helmet, where 
it appears on the little upright 
ears that take the place of the 
temple-flaps, and also on the 
front of the helmet, below an 
archaic Japanese character 
meaning “warrior” or “ military 
man.” This badge or device 
is the Buddhist symbol for ten 
thousand. 

The ordinary wooden bucket 
of Japan gives name and shape 
to the “ bucket” cuirass of the 
sixteenth-century armor. Its 


cess of putting on these articles, ycvonm nu, mucin“ helmetshowsthelaterand rather 


startling taste of the armorers 


attitudes are striking, onein Par- Right leg left without the armor-guard to or their masters. Instead of the 


ticular, after he has put on his 
clumsy bow-gloves, and is struggling to tie 
his bearskin shoes. Of these shoes there is a 
pairin the collection, with black leather soles 
stamped with chrysanthemums, and black bear- 
skin uppers with the shaggy hair outside, a 
shapeless but comfortable foot-gear. The an- 
cient buckskin bow-gloves, too, are here, con- 
sisting chiefly of a very fat wadded thumb and 
two fingers for the right hand and a solitary 
thumb for the left. 

The obvious awkwardness of the order in 
which these warriors of the middle ages were 
forced to array themselves was probably due 


h sh f piece for lower leg. 
Pe ee ne brazen spade, crescent, or 


water-leaf, simple and decorative, that had 
shone for centuries over the heads of the 
daimios, they must now make themselves fright- 
ful with monsters. Here we have the grin- 
ning head of a devil, with glass eyes and great 
hooked teeth, pointed ears, and long, curving, 
gilded horns. Flowing locks of gray horse- 
hair stream down on each side of this grisly 
countenance, and a huge gray horsehair mop 
takes the place of the fine old lion or dragon 
crest of the earlier chiefs. 

The heart of the modern devotee of “ high 
art” in fabrics would be gladdened by the 
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design of the heavy brocade on which the 
iron defenses for the sleeves and lower thighs 
of this sixteenth-century armor are fastened ; 
where, through a background of softest gray- 
and-silver clouds, the imperial dragon is draw- 
ing the coils of its vaporous body. The same 
stiff brocade forms part of the side-piece of 
the work of art with which the armorer pro- 
tected the legs of his feudal lord, the original 
owner of this suit. The leg-guard is, as always, 
of lacquered iron, but its lower side-piece is 
of stout buckskin dyed in brown, leaving in 
white a few dragon-flies scattered over the 
surface. The wadded knee-piece is of snowy 
buckskin quilted in hexagons, each with a 
“ cross-knot” of red silk braid in the center. 

By the side of these, though not in the same 
collection, is a suit of armor worn about three 
hundred years ago by the Prince of Tchui. It 
was selected by the governor of Kioto for a re- 
cent American consul, as a fine specimen of the 
old lacquer-work. The cuirass is lacquered 


both inside and out, the outside being solidly 
gilt. The helmet-crest is a red disk, upon which 
one may dimly discern a golden lotus-blossom. 

The small silken flag or banner on which 
the ancestral blazon or the device chosen by 
the warrior himself was painted, embroidered, 
or woven, was often carried on his own back. 


This strikes one as an economical and clever 
arrangement: itsaved the banner-bearer’s daily 
wage of rice, and one’s colors were always on 
the spot at the critical moment. The daimio 
of those stirring days was entirely independent 
in this respect: his banner-staff was slipped 
through a hinged eye at the top of his cuirass- 
back, its pointed end fitting into a socket at 
the waist. ‘Two of the suits of armor brought 
from Japan by Tatsui Baba have this eye-and- 
socket arrangement. 

The blazon, like those of the knights of other 
nations, was chosen to keep in remembrance 
some feat of arms performed by the warrior. 
Should he be so happy as with some favorite 
“cut” to slice off the heads of three of his 
enemies in battle, he would be apt to choose 
for a family coat the three severed heads. We 
can fancy him, armed cap-a-pie, urging his 
small, shaggy charger into the fray, with the tri- 
ple-headed banner waving over his shoulder. 

Other emblems worn in the same way were 
made in the shape of fans and temple-bells, 
butterflies and stag-horns, as in the head- 
piece. 

From the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries 
the fighting was frequent and fierce, and the 
armor more protective. Out of the “ three ar- 
ticles”— helmet, breastplate, and sleeves — 
which we readof intheancient Japanese records 
had been gradually evolved the “ six articles” : 
a metal covering for face, legs, and thighs gave 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ARMOR. 


a man a better chance for his life against the 
rapid cuts of those wonderful blades, or the 
quick spear-thrusts delivered by the short but 
sturdy knights and their retainers. The more 
we study this armor the more admirably does 
it seem adapted for a defense against the spe- 
cial weapons opposed toit. These were seldom 
the heavy hammers and great crushing battle- 
axes of the Europeans, or, later, their bolts and 
bullets. ‘They were chiefly arrows, spears, and 
halberds, swords and daggers; but these were 
unrivaled in metal and make, and were wielded 
with extraordinary skill. 

The Japanese armorers, from the earliest cen- 
turies, united in their war-harness such flexibility 
and lightness, efficiency and comfort, together 
with beauty of workmanship and decoration, 
as were rare among their craft in Europe. Us- 
ing the invaluable and universal leather as a 
foundation, they covered it, as did the Euro- 
peans, with plates of iron or steel. 

But instead of compelling their lord and his 
retainers to waste time and strength in keep- 
ing their war-gear rust-free and glistening, they 
simply covered these plates with their wonder- 
ful lacquer. Lacquer added little weight to the 
metal plates beneath it; no burnishing was 
needed upon its glossy surface, the rounded 
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form of which often served to turn the enemy’s 
sharpest arrow or keenest sword-blade. Above 
all, the destroying devil of rust was annihilated. 
According to the old chronicles of the knights 
of Europe, as much muscular force was wasted 
in furbishing up their armoras wouldhavebeaten 
the enemy twice over. 

To illustrate the conservatism of the Japa- 
nese in their armor, we quote a native account 
of a fight which occurred in the streets of the 
capital Kioto as late as 1864, between the 
troops of the shogun, who had possession of 
the person of the emperor, and the forces of 
the “ irregulars,” who were clamoring for the 
expulsion of all foreigners, 


The Choshiu troops [irregulars] were defended 
by armor, their leader clad in a suit of armor tied 
with grass-green silken strings, and covered witha 
garment of Yamato brocade. Over this he wore 
a surcoat of white gauze, with figures drawn on it 
in black. He bestrode a charger, a baton of gold 
paper in his hand. Before him went flags and 
banners and two field-pieces, with a company of 
thirty spearmen. The spears, crossing each other, 
looked like a hedge of bamboo-grass; bullets flew 
overhead like axletrees. Helmets and cuirasses 
that had been cast away by their owners, spears, 
pikes, bows, and muskets, were lying about in 
quantities. 


Another leader was 


mounted on horseback, and held a baton of white 
paperin his hand. He wore a mantle of scarlet 
embroidered with his crest, the trefoil, and under 
it a suit of armor adorned with purple fastenings. 
His head-covering was a warrior’s cap of bronzed 
leather. 


These batons, a very early symbol of author- 
ity in Japan, were wielded with vigor by the 
daimios. The one in this collection is a short 
wooden rod or wand covered with black lac- 


quer and mounted in silver. At one end is a 
huge plume of the tough Japanese paper, sil- 
vered ; and at the other, cord and tassels of 
heavy red silk braid. When not waving wildly 
in command, it hung by its cord to a ring on 
the breastplate. 

The daimio, with his Tatar cockade and his 
overbearing ways, is now perhaps picking tea 
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LEG-ARMOR WITH BEARSKIN SHOE. 


or binding rice. The samurai, with his two 
swords and his swagger, taxes the country no 
more. The beautiful swords have degenerated 
into curios. The modern army of Japan, mod- 
eled on European lines, equipped with the 
latest European firearms, admirably organized 
and disciplined, owes, nevertheless, much of 
its brave spirit to its iron-and-lacquer warriors 
of centuries ago. 
M. S. Hunter. 
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oo patient craftsman of the East who made 
His undulant dragons of the veinéd jade, 

And wound their sinuous volutes round the whole 
Pellucid green redundance of the bowl, 

Chiseled his subtle traceries with the same 

Keen stone he wrought them in. 


Nor praise, nor blame, 


Nor gifts the years relinquish or refuse, 
But only a grief commensurate with thy soul, 
Shall carve it in a shape for gods to use. 


Edith Wharton. 
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WITH PICTURES BY W. 


I, 


Me THLEN Mrs. Molyneux received 
fem a letter from her friend Miss 

m@ Danby, saying that her only 
nephew was in New York, and 
would do himself the pleasure 
of calling upon her, she ac- 
@ cepted the draft drawn on her 
hoapitalley as a matter of course. After Miss 
Danby’s kindness in helping her nurse poor 
dear Constance when she had that horrid Ro- 
man fever in the Tyrol, she was more than will- 
ing to be occasionally bored by a stray young 
man, ifit would be any convenience to her friend. 
She made certain mental reservations, however, 
as to accepting the sponsorship over this one at 
which his aunt seemed to hint ; she would take 
pleasure in presenting him to people he should 
know, but she could n’t be expected to keep 
him from people he should not. Still, she was 
conscious of a little feeling of responsibility for 
him, which made her anxious as to his social 
qualities. “‘ He must be presentable,” she said 
to herself; “but I hope heis nota person of ideas. 
These young university men are simply pos- 
sessed by ideas, and it ’s very tiring.” At least 
she was glad Constance was away; Constance 
wasn’t verytolerant. Thenshe passed herlarge, 
beautiful hands over her bronze-brown hair, as 
women do when they are going to see people, 
and went down to receive him. 

Arthur Brand was standing before the fire- 
place as she entered, with his letter of intro- 
duction in his hand, and even if she had not 
prepared herself to be lenient, she would have 
been pleased with his appearance. He was a 
good-looking young fellow, tall, slender, and 
well-dressed, with a clean-shaven face, lighted 
up by a pair of clear brown eyes. He had a 
full, firm mouth, and dark hair, which was very 
carefully brushed. 

“He ’s civilized,” thought his hostess, with 
a little inward sigh of relief, and she held out 
her hand quite cordially. 

“T hope you don’t regard me as an invasion,’ 
began the young man, with a frank laugh. 

‘An invasion ?” returned she, taking up a 
‘alle little hand-screen, and shading her face 
from the fire- light. “On the contrary, I regard 
you as an acquisition. Indeed, I ’m quite in- 
clined tobe grateful to you; youare theevent in 
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rather a dull day—and then you can tell me 
about your aunt.” 

“Well, really,” said he, “ my aunt is rather 
a large subject with me. You see, I am im- 
mensely fond of her. Perhaps if I said she is 
quite the same, it would express everything.” 

*‘T think I understand,” replied Mrs. Moly- 
neux, with a little laugh. “ I hope we shall see 
more of her, now you have come to New York.” 

“ No, I fear not,” returned he; “at least not 
fora while. I rather fancy she is afraid to come 
back for fear she will be made aware of the 
number of years she has been absent. Every- 
body has his weakness, you know; I imagine 
my aunt likes to consider herselfimmortal. Be- 
sides, I shall go back every summer.” 

“ Ah, then you really intend to be a fixture,” 
said she. “I am very glad. I’m sure you will 
like New York.” 

“Qh, I am certain I shall like it, only I be- 
gan to feel a bit foreign to the nature of the 
place. It’s humiliating, too,” he went on, with 
a comical look of annoyance; “it makes one 
feel a fraud, particularly when one has always 
insisted so strenuously on one’s Americanism.” 

Mrs. Molyneux regarded him with a delicate 
feminine scrutiny. She wondered whether it 
would be too much of a shock if she told him 
that his foreignness would be a distinct ad- 


vantage. “And you have come to New York 
to emphasize your Americanism?” she sug- 
gested. 


He threw up his head, and looked at her 
with an expression of quick surprise. “ That 
is very clever,” he said thoughtfully —“im- 
mensely clever. Perhaps that did have some- 
thing to do with it, just at the bottom —the 
desire to plant myself. I think it was princi- 
pally, though, that it occurred to me I ought 
to do something, and I felt I needed the stim- 
ulus of competition. Nobody expects you to 
do anything over there; here every one is sup- 
posed to be a utility.” 

“T see you have thought it all out,” said 
his hostess, kindly; “you have come home 
for a career. That ’s very interesting.” 

“Yes, is n’t it?” replied he. “It seems to 
me there can be nothing so interesting as a 
career.” 

The idea of pursuing a career because it 
was interesting seemed to her the very ex- 
pression of the influence of a leisure class, and 
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its formulation by a young American madeit ap- 
pear only the more anomalous and foreign. It 
also occurred to her that this young man was 
very earnest, and that any explanation which 
might be necessary would render it more diffi- 
cult, because he insisted on taking everything 
seriously, not from a lack of humor, but from 
a desire to understand. Still, the consciousness 
that she was in a position to give these expla- 
nations was a compliment to her intelligence, 
and, as he unfolded himself, she thought he 
displayed a charming combination of naiveté 
and intellectual alertness that would make such 
a task pleasantly exciting. He was ignorant, 
but he was n’t helpless. There was something 
fine and strong in his self-confidence, and in his 
shaking off those conditions of ease and indo- 
lence in which he had been educated, that ap- 
pealed to her imagination. So she insisted on 
his stopping a little longer when he rose to go, 
and asked him to dine with her on the next 
Thursday evening, quite informally, “to meet 
some people whom it might be useful for you 
to know.” 

And then he made her laugha little by thank- 
ing her for seeing him, and apologizing for ask- 
ing to be let in, instead of leaving his card, It 
was so delightfully artless and un-American. 

Arthur Brand walked up Fifth Avenue to 
his hotel, reflecting that his introduction to Mrs. 
Molyneux was not the least of the many obli- 
gations under which his aunt had placed him. 
It pleased him greatly that the first of his 
compatriots with whom he had come in social 
contact should be a lady so éégante. He told 
himself that he had been very much taken with 
her person, which was astonishingly fresh and 
handsome, and with her manners, which were 
very fine. To be sure, there was that air of 
excessive opulence about her drawing-rooms 
which he had been taught to expect, but in this 
case it was an opulence that was merely used 
asa background for the display ofa wide culture. 
He hoped she was a type of indigenous New 
York, and he was very glad he was going there 
to dine on Thursday to meet more types. It 
struck him that if this were so, the exigencies 
of polite conversation in this city must be rather 
trying to men who appeared to be so entirely 
engrossed in material success. 

Young men, as a rule, tried Mrs. Molyneux. 
She found them so limited, and so easily clas- 
sified. She used playfully to admit this to Con- 
stance. ‘Girls, my dear,” she would say, “ like 
young men, which is quite necessary and proper. 
Only very nice boys and old fellows please wo- 
men.” Here was a young man, however, whom 
she could n’t differentiate: he possessed genus 
but not species; homo Americanus ought to 
fit him, but it did n’t. This piqued her curi- 
osity,and stimulated her interest. And she had 
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arrived at the time of life (although still young) 
when she began to dread narrowness, and pur- 
posely to increase the number of her interests. 
Narrowness was especially distasteful to her. 
because she had always prided herself that her 
range of view was as broad as was possible in 
a person of her sex and station ; although in 
this she overrated herself, as she had fortun- 
ately never been called upon to suffer. She 
was a woman ofstrong nerves and great adap- 
tability, the conditions of whose life had been 
extremely agreeable. She had been married at 
a ridiculously early age to a very nice fellow 
who was a friend of her father, and who had 
had the good sense to drop off before she dis- 
covered his inferiority, leaving her, as a pledge 
of his affection, a very large income and a deli- 
cate little stepdaughter. Constance was the one 
person in the world with whom Mrs. Molyneux 
was entirely unselfish. She made her a sort of 
expiation for the mere toleration with which 
she had received her father’s affection; she 
positively expended herself in her efforts to 
make the child love and trust her, and she 
watched her development with the tenderest 
care and solicitude. As the girl grew older, she 
even deferred to her, and tried to look at things 
from Constance’s standpoint, not because she 
was afraid of her, but because she was so care- 
ful about hurting her. I think the distaste with 
which she felt Constance would resent the an- 
omaly of a double step-parentage influenced 
her to remain a widow at thirty-two. If a 
really estimable man, however, had placed a 
coronet in her lap, Iam not sure—ifit had been 
an old one—that she would have resisted the 
temptation to see howit became her. Marriage 
for her daughter was a subject on which she 
speculated quite frequently. She thought there 
was something very fine and beautiful about 
Constance, and that she deserved a good deal 
in that way. Mrs. Molyneux determined the 
girl should have the best fellow on earth, if he 
could be got, and she carried this to the ex- 
tent of regarding every man who entered her 
drawing-room in the light of that young lady’s 
future husband. This was why she was glad 
her girl, as she called her, was in Bermuda. It 
made it easy for her to study this new arrival, 
and to let him amuse her, without any such aw- 
ful possible consequences as misplaced affec- 
tion. She said to herself with a laugh, as she 
caught sight of her face while standing before 
her glass clasping a pearl bracelet about her 
round, pink arm, that she was just a little young 
to begin to float young men; but then she had 
a marriageable daughter, her social stability 
was adamantine, and her independence superb. 

When our young friend made his bow to 
Mrs. Molyneux on the following Thursday 
evening, he was again impressed by the fact 
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that she was magnificently handsome, and that 
she was very expensively dressed. She presently 
presented him to the other people in the room, 
and to a Miss Blake, whom he had already 
learned he was to take in to dinner, and whose 
optical mechanism he thought must be most 
extraordinary, as even at short range she was 
constantly making use of a long-handled quiz- 
zing glass. 

The dinner was a small affair of only ten 
covers, and in the intervals of conversation, 
which his partner rendered surprisingly infre- 
quent, he noticed that the talk he overheard 
was exceedingly good dinner talk. The girls 
especially appeared to be uncommonly clever 
and entertaining, although they lacked that 
passiveness of manner which he had learned to 
admire. There was a something in the way in 
which they used their hands, and in the keen 
clearness of their voices, that he thought a lit- 
tle French. Even the men seemed to partici- 
patein this nervous vivacity. Hisopportunities 
for observation, however, were limited to those 
rare occasions when Miss Blake was devoting 
herself to some particularly hot entrée, that, to 
use her own expression, “ was too good to talk 
over.” At other times she devoted herself to 
him with a persistency which gave him the un- 
comfortable conviction that she believed it to 
be her duty just now to entertain him, and that 
she was really conscientious about it. She had 
the most extraordinary pronunciation he ever 
heard; she was highly delighted when she 
thought him an Englishman, and correspon- 
dingly disappointed when he assured her he was 
not; she had an odd way of punctuating her 
sentences with “just fahncy ” ; and she several 
times accused him of “ chaffing” her when he 
was perfectly serious. She was n’t in the least 
interested in politics, yet she talked political 
economy with great ardor, and used all the 
longestterms. Altogether, he thought her very 
unusual, and he wondered when she got through 
performing herintellectual gymnastics, and laid 
aside her ideas along with her gloves and rings 
(which, by the way, were much too fine for a 
girl to wear), if she would n’t turn into rather a 
nice young person. 

He ventured to express this idea to Mrs. 
Molyneux, whom he chanced to meet a few 
days afterward at Ortgies, where he haddropped 
in to look at some pictures. There were only 
a few people in the gallery, and they walked 
leisurely about examining the paintings. 

“T am glad you took her so calmly,” replied 
she, with an intelligent laugh. “ Lily Blake és 
a nice girl— very innocent and good, like most 
of our girls; but she likes to impress people 
that she is old in experience, and that she has 
theories on vice. She tries to make you believe 
she would go a good ways, but I assure you no 


one could be more shocked and frightened if 
you took her seriously. One of these days she 
will marry some estimable young man, and 
make him a very affectionate wife.” 

She thought he appeared a trifle low-spirited 
and lonely, so she suggested, if he had no better 
way of putting in the afternoon, that he should 
come home with her and have some tea. 

They walked briskly down Fifth Avenue, 
which looked particularly long and brown and 
clean-cut in the crisp, gray air, and Mrs. Moly- 
neux pointed out to him one or two of the 
clubs, and the houses of several people who 
were socially prominent. As she indulged him 
in these personalities, which she enlivened by 
acertain epigrammatic criticism, tempered with 
good-natured forbearance, he perceived that 
she was not only a fine lady, but a woman of 
the world of large experience and great men- 
tal acuteness, whose theories of value were al- 
most mathematical in their accuracy, and whose 
visiting list, if made public, would be the envy 
of the ignorant, and the admiration of the 
learned. He instinctively felt that he could 
rely on her, and he saw that her friendship 
would be of the utmost consequence to him. 

“That was your father’s club,” said she, as 
they passed the Union; “ you know we were 
very great friends.” 

“ T remember,” returned he, gallantly, “ that 
my father was always extremely fond of little 
girls.” 

This, of course, led to some banter, and they 
entered her drawing-room in a pleasant little 
breeze of fun, which made him feel very wel- 
come and at home. Mrs. Molyneux rang for 
tea, and then excused herself while she went 
up-stairs to take off her hat and coat. She came 
down shortly, and began to move about the 
room, adjusting the window-curtains, and re- 
arranging some flowers in a bowl, talking to 
him, meanwhile, in her high, well-bred voice. 
He had thought her delightfully cordial on the 
two previous occasions when he had been her 
guest, but it had been a cordiality which had 
seemed careful to express itself merely within 
the limits of a polite interest, so that he was 
peculiarly grateful for the delicate intimation of 
friendliness in these informalities. He ventured 
to accept it as a compliment. He was even 
grateful for the thin bread and butter which 
appeared with the tea, and which Mrs, Moly- 
neux had placed on a small table between them, 
and before the fire. He had been in quite a 
number of houses in the last few days, and 
there had n’t been any bread and butter; he 
thought it rather a strain on politeness to be 
obliged to eat sweet cake at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

“T am really very much obliged to you for 
all this,” he said, with a wave of his hand. 
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“Oh, I’m not a philanthropist,” laughed 
she. “ You mean about the bread and butter? 
You will always get that here; but you must 
learn to eat cake: it ’s American.” 

He gave a confident little laugh. “I sup- 
pose you mean,” he replied, “that you don’t 
think I’m going to like it. You are quite mis- 
taken, though; I shall, immensely. Only I be- 
gin to feel so horribly unattached. Everybody 
here appears to be labeled. They are either 
bankers, or merchants, or professional men. 
I have n’t any label; I am simply a young 
American who has been educated abroad. It 
sounds so absurdly weak. That is why I am 
so anxious to place myself—to get at some- 
thing. I begin to realize the awful isolation of 
idleness ; the conditions of life here make it op- 
pressive. Fancy feeling that you are the one 
man.who does nothing in a whole city full of 
workers!” 

Mrs. Molyneux began to wonder whether 
his anxiety to do something was really the re- 
sult of ambition or of necessity. 

“ You find New York very stimulating, don’t 
you ?” said she. 

“ How well you know your New York!” he 
said. “I fancy you could live in each of the 
three great cities of the world, and not do any- 
thing foreign to any of them.” 

He paid her this compliment with such evi- 
dent sincerity as to give it the force of a criti- 
cism; yet it exactly corresponded with her own 
view of herself, and a view in which she took 
a good deal of secret satisfaction. 

“You have at least one American trait,” 
she said ; “ you are very quick. And that re- 
minds me to ask you if you have determined 
what you are going to do?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, as if he were telling a 
joke. “I thought I told you; I am going into 
a bank.” 

“ Are n’t you afraid you will find it a little 
tedious ?” she suggested. 

“ Oh, I grant there is nothing very special 
about being a bank clerk,” he admitted (he pro- 
nounced it “clark” ); ‘but the bank is merely 
a preliminary: I intend to go into stock- 
broking.” 

“So you have come home to be a stock- 
broker,” she said. “ That is much better than 
the bank. Mr. Molyneux was a stock-broker ; 
he called it the aristocracy of trade; I believe 
he was very successful. But you must be quite 
careful; they are very clever.” 

She mentioned her husband’s achievements 
in Wall street, not because she was particu- 
larly interested in them, but because she knew 
it would have pleased him to hear her speak 
of them. It was one of her little expiations. 

“ Oh, they are a very keen lot, I suspect,” 
responded her visitor, with an intonation 
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which almost overcame her control, it was so 
aggressively British. “ Still, I think I shall like 
it,” he went on; “ Wall street has always ap- 
pealed to me immensely, it is so vast and jn. 
tricate, and there is so much to understand. 
It is the electricity of the commercial world, 
the highest expression of force under the con- 
trol of intelligence.” ; 

“ Mind you come to the assembly,” said she 
as he rose. “It’s one of our smartest social 
functions. You will meet a large number of 
very nice girls and a few very ill-mannered 
young men.” 

“ Which do you hold out as the superior at- 
traction ?” asked he. 

“Oh, I hold out nothing,” she replied, giv- 
ing him her hand; “I simply state things. 
You must make your own selections.” 

“T see you refuse to be convinced,” laughed 
he, bowing himself out; “ but I shall insist upon 
liking it.” 

Mrs. Molyneux told herself that her young 
friend had come dangerously near disappoint- 
ing her that afternoon, and that he had com- 
pletely reinstated himself. For his own sake, 
she would have preferred disappointment. 
That he should come home and go into busi- 
ness because he wanted more money was per- 
fectly natural and uninteresting; that he should 
come home and go into business because he 
wanted to associate himself with his country, 
and because he considered that the only career 
possible for an American gentleman, were rea- 
sons as unique as they were pathetic, It seemed 
to her a very great shame that so superior an 
effort should be so misdirected as to necessitate 
a failure. Failure, in his case, she never for a 
moment doubted ; for although she knew very 
little about business, she knew a great deal 
about business men, and she thought she de- 
tected an alarming absence of those qualities 
which are essential to a successful commercial 
career. The late Mr. Molyneux never would 
have described Wall street as “force under 
the control of intelligence.” 


ARTHUR Branp began his work at the bank 
with the most ardent enthusiasm. He felt the 
exhilarating influences of a long-cherished pur- 
pose in process of fulfilment. It was constant 
pleasure to him to elbow his way among that 
hurrying Wall street throng, and to feel that he 
was in a small way a part of it, that he belonged 
there. The ease and celerity with which a great 
business was transacted appealed to his sense 
of harmony. Those massive brick and granite 
buildings, with their towering heights and great 
shining windows, appealed to him. It seemed 
fit and proper that so vast a business should be 
so grandly domiciled. He climbed up into the 
gallery of the Stock Exchange, and stood look- 
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ing down on the big paper-strewn floor, watch- 
ing the little knots of brokers clustering about 
the different posts, bidding, and offering their 
shares, and the gray-coated messenger-boys 
scurrying in and out, listening to the quick click 
of the tickers, the constant ring-ring of the tele- 
phones, and, above all, the heavy, monotonous 
roar ofmen’s voices, and he would go away pant- 
ing with excitement. Here was life, here was 
activity —struggle, failure,success. That great 
game was going to be played around him every 
day now, and he was soon to take his part in 
it. He read the financial papers on his way 
down on the elevated road, and tried to famil- 
iarize himself with the different shares and their 
range of prices. Each morning he awoke to 
the happy consciousness that he had no longer 
to ask himself how he should put in the day, 
but that he had only to drink his cup of coffee, 
go down-town, and the day would be arranged 
for him. For the first time in his life his time 
was fully employed, and he wrote his aunt that 
the happiness he experienced was the vindica- 
tion of his course. 

His friend, Mrs. Molyneux, noticed the 
change in his demeanor, and asked herself 
whether, after all, his pluck and adaptability 
would not carry him through. His social suc- 
cess was beyond question. The éclat of a Lon- 
don accent and an Oxford degree moved before 
him like a pillar of light, and shed a subdued 
radiance on everything he did. Thata man of 
his position and culture should go into a bank 
to learn business was not at all remarked upon, 
because the great majority of men were in busi- 
ness. People did n’t even say it was to his 
credit; they took it for granted that that was 
what he would do. This secretly disappointed 
him, for he had expected to be complimented 
on his energy; in London people would cer- 
tainly have spoken to him about it. What they 
did compliment him about surprised him still 
more. Little things that he did because he had 
been accustomed to do them, and that he im- 
mediately left off when he discovered they were 
unusual, he noticed other fellows doing because 
he had done. They frequently appealed to him 
at the club upon matters of form. “You have 
been brought up in England,” they would 
say; “ you know how these things ought to 
be done.” 

“ My dear fellow,” he would reply a trifle 
testily, “ what do you do here? Have n’t we 
any precedents of our own?” 

“I can’t make out,” he exclaimed one day 
to Mrs. Molyneux, “about these things — 
about our trade distinctions, for example. Why 
should n’t the man who sells you a yard of lace 
be quite as good as the man who sells you a 
bond? It’s ali business, all a part of com- 
merce. Commerce is the foundation of every- 
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thing we have to be proud of — our wealth, our 
culture, even ; it’s the nation.” 

“ My dear friend,” she said, “it ’s brutal to 
tell you, but you still have the foreign idea ; 
you think America is one vast counter from 
Maine to Mexico, and the only way to express 
your patriotism is to get behind it.” 

He flushed, and then recovered himself. 
“ You ought to have been a duchess,” he said 
admiringly. “ New York is n’t large enough 
for you.” 

“ Oh, it’s a very appreciative city,” said she, 
with a laugh. 

Brand had got quite in the habit of dropping 
into Mrs. Molyneux’s drawing-room on his 
way up-town. To a man of his tastes and pre- 
judices it was a much more agreeable manner 
of spending an afternoon than sitting in a stuffy 
club parlor, smoking more cigarettes than was 
good for him, and sipping, out of delicate little 
goblets, highly colored iced drinks with abomi- 
nable names and fearful mental possibilities. He 
found Mrs. Molyneuxsosafe and so helpful ; she 
was almost sure to say some little thing during 
the course of their conversation that sent him 
away thinking. To-day he went away asking 
himself if he were really over-fastidious. He 
was provoked to discover that after several 
months’ residence he still regarded his native 
city from an outside and critical standpoint. 

This little dissatisfaction with his life and 
surroundings, which he was so annoyed to per- 
ceive, and which he assured himself again and 
again was dyspeptic, was really caused by a 
growing sense of his incapacity for business. 
This was all the greater shock to him, as his 
business capability had been one of his pet be- 
liefs. Some of his investments had turned out 
so remarkably well that he had once overheard 
his London banker pointing him out as “ that 
shrewd young American.” The fact was that 
the ability required to be careful of his money, 
and to make judicious purchases, was quite dif- 
ferent from the ability required to master the 
clerical details of a Wallstreet bank. His pen- 
manship was very bad, his inaccuracy at figures 
abominable, and his forgetfulness atrocious. He 
spent his days, from nine until five, penned up 
in a small wire cage, stumbling over long col- 
umns of figures which boys of eighteen footed 
up with anease and accuracy that dumfounded 
him. The exciting novelty of being in business 
was wearing off. Wall street was no longer a 
financial fairy-land, but a very matter-of-fact 
place, full of noise and dirt and oily messenger- 
boys. He used to wonder how the other fellows 
in the bank could be so interested about the 
lunch, which was brought in at twelve o’clock, 
and placed beside them on their desks by a 
greasy waiter. The whole place was presently 
pervaded by the horrible dinnery smell that he 
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had always read was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of an American boarding-house. They 
would make up five-cent pools between them- 
selves, whether it would be roast beef or roast 
pork. Personally, he would run over to Del- 
monico’s and get a cocktail and a sandwich; 
this little weakness was certainly excusable in 
a man who had been accustomed to breakfast 
at that hour at the Café Riche or the Marl- 
borough Club. As the days went by, his sense 
of proportion asserted itself; he saw that he was 
doing small work, and doing it very ill. He 
tried for some time to keep up the fiction that 
when he graduated into the Stock Exchange 
all this would be quite different, but he was at 
last compelled to admit that the financial re- 
ports bored him almost as much as his book- 
keeping. He read them over like a lesson, and 
turned with a sigh of relief to his newspaper or 
a book review. 

One dismal, rainy afternoon when he had 
signalized his day’s work by a particularly egre- 
gious blunder, he frankly asked himself what 
was the use of it all, and he knew when he 
asked himself that that he was lost. He had 
sacrificed his ease, his comfort, his intellectual 
enjoyments, the hundred little elegances of lei- 
sure which had become so natural to him, to 
go into a business for which his foreign educa- 
tion entirely disqualified him, and which his 
means rendered unnecessary. It was humili- 
ating that he could have taken such a false view 
of himself. He hated tohaveto goand tell Mrs. 
Molyneux about it, after advertising his inten- 
tions with such a flourish. 

Mrs. Molyneux received him with flattering 
friendliness. She had been obliged to deny 
him the privileges of her drawing-room for 
some little time, having been laid up with an 
attack of the grippe. She laughingly told him, 
as he inquired about her health, that her illness 
had taught her two things: one was that she 
was a fnghtful egotist, and the other that she 
had a very great abhorrence of her neighbor’s 
back yards. “ How have you been getting on?” 
asked she, as she settled herself back in her 
chair, and prepared fora chat. “ How is the 
bank ?” 

He looked at her for a moment, with a quiz- 
zical smile. ‘I loathe business,” he said. 

Mrs. Molyneux received this startling an- 
nouncement with the most admirable repose. 
That was one of the charming things about 
her—she never fidgeted; she merely moved 
from one pose to another, and each was alike 
strong and graceful. Even in the excitement 
of his confession Brand asked himself again 
whether her manner was perfectly natural or 
perfectly cultivated. 

“ You have at length discovered, then,” said 
she, “that you have been doing violence to 
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your instincts all this time, and now nature is 
taking her revenge. Well, you have n’t burned 
your ships. After all, it was only an experi- 
ment.” 

“ Ah, you make it so much easier,” he said 
in a tone of relief. “It never occurred to me 
that it was an experiment. That is very com- 
forting.” 

Mrs. Molyneux turned her eyes from his face, 
which, no longer softened by a smile, had be. 
gun to look a little hard and hopeless, and re- 
garded the fire for a few minutes in silence, 
She saw that he considered the conversation 
most important, and that he expected her to 
say something worthy of it; to take, refuge be- 
hind a platitude, in the face of such absolute 
confidence, she felt would be cruelly ungrate- 
ful. She wished to make him understand 
that she judged him by what she believed him 
capable of doing, not by what he had failed 
todo, 

She turned to him presently, and held out her 
hand, while her face assumed an expression of 
intense womanliness, which he had never seen 
there before, and which made her appear very 
beautiful. “I am so sorry about it,” she said 
gently. 

The young man took her hand in a bewil- 
derment of surprise and pleasure. He had ex- 
pected her to say something clever, something 
comprehensive ; he had even ventured to hope 
that she would express a certain interest: but 
that sympathy for him should soften the splen- 
did calm of her face intoalook of almost tender 
concern was as unanticipated as it was touch- 
ing. He felt that he could never again do Mrs. 
Molyneux the injustice of regarding her from a 
purely critical and intellectual standpoint; he 
should think of her simply as a very wise and 
lovely woman who was his friend. “Thank 
you so very much,” he said, in a little burst of 
gratitude. “You may not quite understand 
how I appreciate your kindness, but try to put 
yourself in my place, and you w#// understand.” 

“T think I understand a little,” said she. 
“ But that reminds me that you must be quite 
cold and tired ; let me give you some tea. You 
know I consider there is something very spe- 
cial about my tea; I bring it out myself. Be- 
sides, I wish you to be able to say, when you 
go back, that there was at least one house in 
America where you got a really good cup of 
tea.” 

He greeted this remark with a perplexed 
frown. “When I go back?” he said. “ Ah, 
you don’t understand, then. Go back!” he 
cried. “I shall never go back. Do you think 
I would go and tell those people over there 
that I found life in my own country impossi- 
ble?” Mrs. Molyneux listened to him with a 
delight she found difficult to repress. His sud- 
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den display of force more than reinstated him 
in her regard, and justified an interest which 
the pang a momentary doubt of his moral 
strength had occasioned made her startlingly 
aware was sentimental. “ Forgive me,” said 
she; “I have done you a wrong, but I will make 
reparation — I will tell you that I admire you 
immensely.” 

“My dear Mrs. Molyneux,” returned he, 
“there is only one thing in life that could give 
me more happiness than your admiration, and 
that is your esteem, your regard.” 

Our young American had a peculiar feeling, 
as he made this remark, that he had said some- 
thing of the very gravest moment, and from 
which the most unexpected consequences might 
ensue. He felt that his reply was the uncon- 
scious climax of a long series of circumstances, 
and it struck him, with a sudden and tremen- 
dous force that Mrs. Molyneux’s opinion of him 
was the most important question of his life. He 
remembered the sweet expression her face had 
worn when she gave him her hand but a mo- 
ment ago, and it seemed to him that he would 
be willing to go through a great deal more to 
have her look at him again in that way. The 
spell of her beauty was strong upon him. 

She attempted no reply to his remark, and 
they sat for a time in a silence which was tense 
with expectation. Now and again she took a 
sip from her cup, and if he had looked at her, 
he would have seen that her half-veiled eyes 
were blazing with unusual brilliancy, and that 
there was a slight flush upon her cheeks. She 
was nervous, conscious, and embarrassed. From 
the moment she learned she was fond of him 
she must have known pretty well what the re- 
sult would be so far as he was concerned; but 
she had not at all expected anything so imme- 
diate. A proposal of marriage such as she 
knew she was about to receive was of course 
not a novel sensation. She had been obliged 
to listen to a number, and she had invariably 
found them intensely unpleasant— things to be 
avoided to the last extremity. Now she did n’t 
wish to avoid it; she wished to make it easy 
for him ; she longed to hear him say, in doubt 
and uncertainty, that he loved her: but she 
was still so confused by the shock of her dis- 
covery as to be placed at a great disadvantage. 
The maiernal instinct awoke within her; she 
was tremulous with a delicious excitement ; 
she wanted to touch his hand, to fondle his 
hair, but she dared not meet his eye, or speak 
his name — she could only wait. 

“ You understand, don’t you ? ” he said, with 
a diffident eagerness, leaning forward, and 
pressing the tips of his strong, white fingers 
together. “It is n’t necessary for me to say 
anything more. I don’t want to be crude, and 
I feel too deeply to be coherent. I shall get up 


and goaway presently. Ofcourse I shall domy 
work just the same,—that is, I shall try to doit,— 
but whether I shall come back remains for you to 
say ; it remains for you to say whether my hap- 
piness is to be a hope or a memory.” In his 
earnestness he held his hand, which was moist 
and cold, on hers. “I’m not asking you for 
direction,” he urged, in a little self-respecting 
appeal; “I ’m asking you for love, for sym- 
pathy.” 

His agitation, his trembling hand, quieted 
her immediately ; it placed her in a position 
to take the initiative. 

“You are asking a great deal of me,” she 
said, with a sweet seriousness that he thought 
most charming, “a great deal.more, I think, 
than you quite understand; something I thought 
I never could give to any man. But because 
I believe you to be so thoroughly honest and 
genuine, because I trust you, and because I 
have learned to be very fond of you, I am 
willing to do all I can to make you happy, and 
to advance your interests. But you must re- 
member,” she went on, “ that I am a woman, 
and not a girl; that I have lived in the world 
for ever so long, and that you will find in me 
facts rather than illusions.” 

Her calmness, however, only served to ex- 
cite him still more; he wanted some tangible 
proof that she had given herself to him, that 
she was really his. “I don’t care about illu- 
sions,” he said; “I care about you: kiss me.” 

She drew back, and for just a second looked 
at him with eyes that were like a startled ani- 
mal’s. Then, bending toward him, she put out 
her hand, and, lifting the hair from his temple, 
brushed his forehead with her lips. “ My dear 
Arthur,” she said. 

But even while he thrilled at her caress, 
even while he palpitated with success, he felt 
a little sorry for her. It seemed to him that 
Mrs. Molyneux was going to make some very 
great sacrifices for him, and that any returns 
he had in his power to make would be shock- 
ingly inadequate. 

II. 


Mrs. Motynevx looked in the glass after 
he had gone, and then she laughed. “ He ’s 
getting a bit bald,” she said to herself; “I ’m 
glad he’s getting bald. He looks quite as old 
as I.” And indeed, as she stood there flushed 
and smiling, she might have posed for a pic- 
ture of the defiance of beauty against time and 
death. 

She knew that in accepting Arthur Brand 
she was acting in direct opposition to her 
whole theory of life; but she was so perfectly 
happy that she was ready, if necessary, to shat- 
ter a thousand theories. The fact that she had 
been able to give way to an impulse so genu- 
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ine and so thoroughly youthful was the most 
subtle flattery to her maturity. This was a form 
of flattery to which she was all the more sus- 
ceptible because she had frequently accused 
herself of being lacking in sensibility; she felt 
that she looked at life from practically a pagan 
standpoint—that she was a creature of sense 
and understanding rather than of heart and 
imagination. The fact that she had never ex- 
perienced the great passion was sometimes a 
source of poignant disappointment; she told 
herself that to just that extent she was narrow, 
and that she had been deprived of a most in- 
teresting experience. That she could regard 
love merely as an “interesting experience ” 
shows how very incomplete her life had been. 

It was her misfortune to have begun life 
married; she had married because she knew 
that was what her people expected of her, and 
because she had sufficient moral sense to wish 
to live up to her obligations. Marriage to her 
had been without regrets and without fulfil- 
ment. Poor Molyneux had been a most in- 
dulgent husband, and one of the best fellows 
in the world, but he was as incapable of un- 
derstanding his wife as the butler who cleaned 
the knives. Still, he was an exceptionably pre- 
sentable man, with a pleasant voice and nice 
manners, and she could not but respect hismany 
sterling qualities, or help being grateful for his 
kindness. ‘They had lived together in perfect 
comfort for about three years, and then he had 
been gathered to his fathers (although, I con- 
fess, he never laid claim to any), full of honors 
and riches. That was what marriage meant 
to Georgiana Molyneux. It had emancipated 
her, it had made possible the gratification of 
many little social and intellectual ambitions, 
but it had left her with a decided disinclination 
to try it over again. She recognized that she 
was in the full enjoyment of all its privileges, 
without its restrictions ; and except under very 
special conditions, which, as I have said, had 
never been realized, she saw no reason for dis- 
turbing the serenity of her existence by again 
introducing into the closest possible intimacy 
a more or less uncongenial person of the op- 
posite sex. In her more real moments, how- 
ever,— the moments, for example, when she 
sat before the fire in her dressing-room,—she 
occasionally built an air-castle of what her 
life might have been under more favorable 
conditions. When she entered this palace of 
pleasure she never entered it alone, but she 
never went so far as to speculate over the color 
of her companion’s eyes, or the shade of his 
mustache. Her idea of masculine affinity was 
as pale and impersonal as moonlight on a ruin, 
Nevertheless, in spite of her self-confidence, 
there were times when she had a positive long- 
ing for some one she could lean on, some one 
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who would understand her, some one she could 
do things for. She felt that her position was 
isolating her more and more from her sex— 
from that long-suffering, self- ~sacrificing sister- 
hood, whom she regarded with a sort of envious 
compassion. The very breadth of her intellj- 
gence only made this sense of isolation the more 
horrible. And she had actually known moods 
when she would gladly have exchanged places 
with her washerwoman, for the baby the other 
held in her arms. But Mrs. Molyneux was too 
practical a woman to indulge purposely in a 
train of reflections which lead to such dissatisfy- 
ing conclusions. She really believed that her 
life had been about as pleasant as she could 
have made it if it had been arranged under 
her personal supervision; and from her stand- 
point, when she admitted this, she was paying 
destiny a very high compliment. 

Her social experience taught her to divide 
men into two great classes: those who were 
strong and coarse, and those who were refined 
and weak; and neither class coincided with 
her ideas. Yet her hatred of the ineffectual 
was so intense that I really think, if she had 
been obliged to choose, she would have pre- 
ferred a husband who beat her to one who was 
afraid of her. That was what first attracted 
her in Arthur Brand. She thought him the first 
man she had ever met who expressed force in 
the terms of refinement. And as their acquain- 
tance progressed, she became convinced that 
he was one of those rare persons with whom 
intimacy deepens respect. She felt that her 
affection for him was not only a justification 
of her highest conception of herself, but that 
any sacrifices she might make in his behalf 
would be thoroughly worth while. It seemed 
to her peculiarly propitious that he should 
have come into her life just at a time when, 
in spite of her efforts, it was beginning to 
grow a little stale and uninteresting. His seri- 
ousness was no longer a source of annoyance: 
it was a source of pleasure; it was one of 
the things which made his success more cer- 
tain. With her whole soul she determined that 
he should be a success, and that he should rec- 
ognize her as an essential factor in that success. 
As she looked into a future with which he was 
inseparably connected, she was conscious of 
a little moral glow such as she had not ex- 
perienced for years. She believed that her life 
with him was going to be very large, and real, 
and beautiful. 

It will be perceived by the above revelations 
that Mrs. Molyneux did herself a very great in- 
justice when she accused herself of being unim- 
aginative, and that, in spite of her denials, she 
had in her secret soul the most enthusiastic 
notions as to the possibilities of a sentimental 
union. 
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On the following afternoon Arthur Brand 
again occupied the chair in Mrs. Molyneux’s 
drawing-room from which he had made avow- 
als on the previous day. While he waited for 
her to appear, his eye wandered: round the 
luxurious elegance of the long apartment, and 
into the rich dimness of the dining-room be- 
yond, where the plate and glass made little 
glistening stars of light, with the interest of 
prospective proprietorship. His attachment 
was perfectly disinterested, but he could not 
help being pleased with the idea that he was 
about to enact the réle of host in so smart an 
establishment. He thought with what pride 
and pleasure he should present to his friends a 
wife surrounded by all those little amenities 
which make a charming woman still more 
charming. He heard the soft sweep of a gown 
upon the stairs, he rose, the portiére parted, 
and she stood there before him, smiling, radiant, 
lovely. The blaze of her beauty dazzled into 
dimness every other consideration, and a long- 
ing to take her in his arms and tell her again 
that he loved her almost overmastered him, 
and rendered him speechless and confused. 

“ Ah, you have come,” said she. “I have 
been expecting you.” She held out both hands 
to him, and then they sat down. 

“ That ’s such a nice thing to say,” he said. 
“Tt is so pleasant to feel that you took it for 
granted I ’d come. I had aspecial reason for 
coming this afternoon, though—there are 
some things that I want to talk to you about. 
I don’t mean confessions,” he added quickly, 
as he noticed a peculiar look on her face. “I 
have n’t any confessions, thank God! to make 
to you. Only I thought there might be some 
one you would like to have me go to, some one 
whom you thought ought to be consulted.” 

Mrs. Molyneux gave a joyous laugh. She 
had expected to have to hear something hu- 
miliating, and he had only proved to her that 
he was a gentleman. “That is an ordeal,” she 
returned, “ from which I can fortunately save 
you. No; there is nobody. I am the center 
of my ownsystem. And yet,” she added, with 
sudden seriousness, “ there is some one to be 
consulted, some one to whom I have always 
given the most careful consideration in ar- 
ranging my life. I mean Constance, and I am 
very glad you have been thoughtful enough to 
mention this, because it makes the way easy 
for me to say something to you—to make a 
request. And that is, that our engagement 
shall remain strictly unannounced until after 
she has returned, and you have met each 
other.” 

“ Oh, of course,” he assented a trifle doubt- 
fully. “ But won’t it make it seem a bit as if 
I were on probation ?” 

“Oh, you must n’t think that,” said Mrs. 


Molyneux, laughing. “I don’t want you to 
satisfy Constance. It is simply —” 

“ No, no,” he said; “ please don’t explain. 
The mere fact that you wish it so is the best 
explanation for me.” 

“ That ’s very delicate,” said she, “but I 
think you deserve one. Besides, I think —don’t 
you ?— thatwe ought to begin bybeing perfectly 
frank and sincere. It is simply, then, that I 
am naturally anxious that the two people who 
are dearest to me in the world should like each 
other, and I know if she began by thinking of 
you in that way she ’d hate you.” 

Then she gave him a short biography of the 
girl, and what she had tried to be to her. As 
he listened, it occurred to him that Mrs. Moly- 
neux was not, after all, the center of her own 
system, and that the young lady who was the 
subject of her little panegyric might be des- 
tined to become a very large factor in his hap- 
piness. 

“ And when may I begin to practise for my 
presentation ?” he asked. 

“That is quite properly put,” she said. 
“* Meeting Constance is worth making an event 
of. She will be at home in about a month.” 

“ And then?” he ventured. 

“And then? And then,” returned she, 
charmingly, “I suppose I shall have to buy 
some new gowns.” 

Brand went away quite convinced that there 
must be something very particular about Con- 
stance to have inspired such an unusual affec- 
tion in so discriminating a person as his fiancée. 
But perhaps he was the more ready to accept 
this favorable view of her, as it was an implied 
compliment to his own sense of importance. 
His sense of importance had undergone a rapid 
recovery since the successful termination of his 
suit. It was such a practical refutation of the 
mortifying conclusion, which had been forced 
on him in the bank, that he was n’t worth hav- 
ing. He walked briskly toward his rooms with 
quick and buoyant steps, bowing to hisacquain- 
tances with renewed self-respect. He even 
smiled as he remembered how he had traversed 
the same road yesterday, with bowed head and 
downcast eyes, calling himself a failure, and 
thinking what a mess he had made of his life. 
Failure now appeared to him ridiculous. He 
was still considerably in the dark as to how he 
should direct his force, but he had an exulting 
sense of power, which made him feel eminently 
practical and capable. He was perfectly cer- 
tain that, if he thought it worth his while, he 
could go back into business, and make a suc- 
cess of that; but a business career no longer 
appealed to him. He glanced up at the men 
lolling in the bow-window of the club as he 
passed, and he wondered how he ever could 
have regarded an occupation exalted which 
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exerted itself merely to extend the opportunities 
ofidleness. Still, he considered his commercial 
experience satisfactory, as it had taught him 
not to waste any more time trying to find out 
what he was n’t fit for. On the whole, he was 
very glad that his engagement to Mrs. Moly- 
neux was not to be made public. It lent to it 
a charming touch of color and romance, which 
was entirely removed from anything theatrical 
by the unselfishness of the motives that dictated 
it. As he thought of her, he glowed with hap- 
piness. It came to him like a flash that he need 
no longer regard himself as an outsider, as an 
Ishmaelite, for he had at last connected him- 
self with his country by indissoluble bonds — 
the bonds of identity, of interest, of home. He 
saw that Mrs. Molyneux’s acceptance of him 
had placed him in the position he had been 
striving so blindly to attain, and his heart went 
out to her in a burst of grateful affection. 

Brand culminated his happiness next morn- 
ing by reading his Emancipation Proclamation 
to the bank. They did not express any hyster- 
ical grief over his departure, but they were ex- 
tremely polite. They said they hoped he would 
not withdraw his account. 

As he walked out, he looked through the 
glass partition at his old desk ; a young manin 
a pink shirt and a tremendously tall white col- 
lar was fairly devouring the columns of figures 
with his eyes. The whole episode struck him 
as so supremely ridiculous that he was surprised 
he ever could have thought of it with a serious 
face. He strolled up-town with an amused 
feeling of freedom and relief, and yet with a 
vague doubt as to whether he should ever again 
be able to take himself quite so seriously. He 
feared that but for the sobering influences of his 
engagement, and what was expected of him, 
he might be tempted to become frivolous. He 
had such a strong determination, however, to 
live up to his highest social obligations, and he 
was so constantly on the alert for opportunity 
for action, that the leisure to which he returned 
had none of the significance of idleness. That 
grateful sense of homeliness which never for 
a moment deserted him tinged his observations 
with a more genial criticism, and enabled him 
once more to regard life with the urbane scru- 
tiny of a man of the world. Even the vigorous 
ugliness of the long, straight streets, with their 
occasional spots of a decay which was more 
suggestive of the moral turpitudes of premature 
decline than of the gentle dignity of ripe old 
age, no longer irritated him. They were sim- 
ply instances of a progress that had been too 
rapid to be careful about details. He thought 
it would be the highest form of enjoyment to 
impress himself in some large way on so healthy 
a development. He had not the least desire in 
the world to reform things, but he had certain 
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theories on some of the political and financial 
questions which were just then prominent in 
the campaign that he thought might prove 
suggestive —aside from a natural desire to see 
his opinions formulated into a policy. He had 
gone into these things rather deeply during his 
stay at Oxford, and his subsequent legal edu- 
cation, which he had always regarded as an ac- 
complishment (the law, he said, never attracted 
him; there was too much laying of pipes that 
water would never run through), he now be- 
lieved would especially qualify him for such a 
career. He was of course aware that he was 
as profoundly ignorant of working politics as 
a new-made doctor of the practical operations 
of minorsurgery. Buthe had nodesire to learn 
how to stuff caucuses, or to affiliate with gentle- 
men who wore short mustaches and diamond 
shirt-studs. He simply thought that it would 
be a very fine thing to devote his time and 
brains and money to the attainment of sensible 
legislation and honest administration. 

This idea of a political life, now that it had 
taken possession of him, was so extremely fas- 
cinating and possible that he wondered it should 
have come to him from so accidental a source. 
It had happened in this way. About a week af- 
ter their last conversation, Mrs. Molyneux had 
asked him to “ come and officiate at a peniten- 
tial feast.” 

“ It’s going to be a serious dinner,” she said. 
“T give one now and again when I want to 
soothe my conscience, or I feel too juvenile. 
There will be the bishop and his wife, my doc- 
tor,— you are to take in the doctor’s daughter, 
—my lawyer, who is the bishop’s great friend, 
and one or two more.” 

Among the guests was the editor of a morn- 
ing journal of some political prominence, who 
in his more philanthropic moods occasionally 
went into society, and who, Mrs. Molyneux 
had told Brand, was “ deliciously shy and dog- 
matic.” The latter happened to find himself 
seated next the editor as they lighted their 
cigars, and, after a little adroit manipulation, 
he started a discussion which naturally drifted 
into politics. 

The editor listened to him with flattering at- 
tention. “That ’s very good,” he said, with his 
cigar in his teeth. “Those facts about French 
protection are worth bringing out. You appear 
to be pretty well acquainted with the tariff ques- 
tion. Look here, do you ever do anything in 
the writing way? I wish you would get me up 
an article on that.” 

“T will, if you like,” said Brand, laughing. 
It struck him that embodying his opinions on 
national finance in the form of a public letter 
would be rather a dignified way of spending a 
morning. : 

A few days after this he met the editor in 
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the street. “ You write very well,” said the man 
of scissors. “ You have a pithy way of saying 
things and letting them be. Send us something 
more, won’t you? Something short and sharp.” 

Brand did send them something more,and he 
was rather surprised to find that his essays had 
called forth a violent refutation, in an opposi- 
tion journal, over a signature. This annoyed 
him, ashe disliked publicity, but he considered it 
ungentlemanly to replyunder a nom de guerre ; 
it was too much like an anonymous, libelous 
letter: so to his next article he signed his name. 
He jestingly told Mrs. Molyneux about it the 
next time he met her, ‘See what your serious 
dinner has done for me,” he said. “It has 
launched me into politics.” 

“Oh, it was n’t a plot,” replied she. “I re- 
fuse to be implicated, evenif I tell you that your 
editor paid me a visit yesterday afternoon, to 
talk about you. He is very anxious to meet you 
again. He asked me if I thought you could 
be induced to arrange the letters you have 
been sending him into an address, to deliver 
before a business-men’s meeting at Chickering 
Hall?” 

“] believe you did do it,” he protested, with 
an astonished laugh. “ Of course I am open 
to bribery. But you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment; I shall never be President.” 

“] shall never be disappointed,” returned she 
ina pleased voice, “while you are so serious.” 

She had been about to enter her brougham 
as he appeared, and she invited him to accom- 
pany her. 

“I’ve got to go to a children’s hospital,” she 
explained, “of which I am a directress, and we 
can talk as we go along.” 

On the way she told him about a very clever 
young artist in whom she had become inter- 
ested, and suggested that he should give a tea 
in his rooms, and have some of the pictures on 
show. “I can’t do much for him,” said she; 
“T have n’t masculine opportunities.” 

He replied that he thought feminine oppor- 
tunities were quite sufficient for the present 
needs of society. “Ah, you are so definite,” 
he said. “ How do you find time for all these 
things— these outside things ?” 

“They are my resources,” said she, with 
touching seriousness. “ They are things I said 
to myself I should try to make an interest out 
of when Constance married, and I was alone.” 

“ But you will never be alone now,” he said 
gently, touching her gloved hand; “ we will 
always be together.” 

The idea that he should pose upon a public 
platform as the exponent of his own theories 
seemed to him the essence of egotism ; but be- 
cause he had a pretty definite notion that 
Mrs. Molyneux expected him to do so, and 
because he thought he might regard it as a 
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lost opportunity if he declined, he determined 
to accept. He worked very hard over his ad- 
dress, and he had the good sense to make it 
short, and to avoid anything classical. He 
knew he had a clear voice and considerable 
dramatic talent. And so when he resumed his 
seat on the eventful evening, rather hot and ex- 
cited, the little hum of applause which greeted 
him convinced him that he hadat least made his 
audience understand that he was in earnest, 
and that he had the courage of his convictions. 
As he looked about the house he saw Mrs. 
Molyneux’s eyes fixed on his face, bright and 
triumphant. ‘“ Bravo!” she whispered as he 
stopped in the aisle to speak to her. “I was 
sure you would justify yourself. This is what 
you have come home for.” 

“ Don’t magnify it,” he said depreciatingly. 
“It ’s very small.” 

Still, he was exceedingly gratified when two 
or three men with whom he was anxious to 
stand well came up and personally congratu- 
lated him, and told him they liked what he had 
said. His sponsor, the editor, was careful to 
have the speech reported in several papers, 
and the result was that he was asked to deliver 
it again, and was presently enrolled in the 
membership of a reform club. He continued to 
enrich political literature with hiscontributions, 
and in an exceedingly short space of time found 
himself plunged in the whirl of a campaign, 
and beginning to be regarded with the distinc- 
tion which is attached toa man whoisidentified 
with a movement. He had also become inter- 
ested in a coal-mining property, through a 
mining engineer with whom he had struck up 
an intimacy, and as he had a fancy to see how 
his money was being spent, he had himself 
elected treasurer. This took him down-town 
two or three days each week, and he very soon 
found that a man who was willing to work for 
nothing could have his time as fully occupied 
as even the most industrious person could 
desire. 

His chance meetings with Mrs. Molyneux 
gave a constant zest to his social pleasures. It 
was so satisfying to see her standing at the 
farther end of a crowded drawing-room, or at 
a ball, fascinating and admired, and to remem- 
ber that he was the only man there who had 
the right to appropriate her smile as specially 
personal. As a matter of fact, however, her 
smile was the only thing he ever attempted to 
appropriate. He was perfectly sure of her af- 
fection; he would have combated any with- 
drawal with the most strenuous resistance ; 
only he had an innate feeling that she would 
regard anything moredemonstrativethan an im- 
plied expression of tenderness as intrusive and 
premature. Theidea of Mrs. Molyneux and him- 
self squeezing hands on a sofa was almost as 
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distasteful as it waslaughable. They talked sim- 
ply as two clever people might who were in 
perfect sympathy, and had mutual respect for 
each other, Sometimes, as he sat near her, he 
had to give himself a little shake to realize that 
he was really going to marry her. This seemed 
to him rather piquant. He told himself that 
he never could have believed a courtship could 
be made so interesting and dignified. He al- 
ways left her with a gratifying sense of recog- 
nition, and with an ardent ambition to live up 
to her opinion of him. He thought that to 
disappoint Mrs. Molyneux would be an ap- 
palling catastrophe. Yet in the midst of a suc- 
cess which was so picturesque and self-respect- 
ing, he occasionally questioned whether he 
was n’t, after all, an absolute egotist. 

One afternoon Mrs. Molyneux came down 
to receive him, looking unusually fresh and 
happy. She pressed his hands, and her eyes 
were beaming. “Ah, I’m going to give you 
such a pleasure,” she said. “I am going to 
present you to the most delightful girl in New 
York.” 

“Has she come?” he asked. “ You should 
have prepared me. I feel horribly incompe- 
tent. Is she hard to satisfy ?” 

And then a tall, slender young lady in a 
pale silk gown came into the room, and ad- 
vanced to meet him with a certain slow stiff- 
ness. But it was a stiffness which was entirely 
removed from anything angular. You would 
have said Constance wasstiff, just as you would 
have said she had brown hair, or a straight 
nose, or serious gray eyes. It was simply a 
characteristic, a part of her personality. She 
gave Brand the impression, as he shook hands 
with her (he had learned to shake hands very 
persistently since his return to America), that 
her ideas of life were very high, and that she 
was exacting with herself, even to the point of 
standing as straight as possible. 

“I’m dreadfully afraid of you,” he said. 
“T hope you will say something kind.” He 
did n’t say this with any idea of being clever, 
but merely because he was seized by a whim- 
sical desire to see how she looked when she 
smiled. And when she politely rewarded his 
little effort, she became so sweet and girlish 
that he immediately wanted her to keep on 
smiling. 

“ Oh, you must n’t let her tyrannize over 
you just at the beginning,” said Mrs. Moly- 
neux. “I’m under her control now.” 

“Yes; I’m very masterful,” said Constance, 
laughing, and giving her stepmother a caress- 
ing little side-glance. 

They had a most conventional conversa- 
tion. He asked her if she had found Bermuda 
charming, and if she had met his friend Lord 
Henry Blount, who was just then doing a pleas- 
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ant penance there, with his battalion of the 
Horse Guards. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said. “I asked him if he 
knew you; Georgiana wrote me about you; 
he said he did, down to the ground. He told 
me he believed you were interested in a move- 
ment. Perhaps you don’t like being called in. 
terested in a movement,” she added; “but 
that is the way he put it.” 

“ Well, I did n’t know it had become an in. 
ternational affair,” he returned. “ Lord Henry 
is an awfully good sort, but he is n’t very defi- 
nite in his use of terms.” 

The young man began to feel delightfully 
familiar with Constance. Her stiffness no longer 
seemed to imply any mental adhesions ; it was 
more like the last reminiscence of an early shy. 
ness. And the idea that she was sensitive, and 
that he could wound her feelings very easily, 
instantly made him wish to be as nice to her as 
possible. Even the frailness of her physique 
was an appeal to his consideration. There was 
nothing sickly about it; it was the fragileness 
of a flower. She was n’t in the least pretty, yet 
there wasa certain harmony of feature, a certain 
delicacy in her pale flesh-tints, a certain fresh 
bloom and serenity, which were charmingly 
youthful and refined. As she sat there in her 
high-backed chair, she reminded him ofa piece 
of beautiful old china. He felt that now he could 
quite understand Mrs. Molyneux’s devotion to 
the girl, and her constant watchfulness over 
her future ; for even in the beginning of their 
acquaintance he recognized that she was sin- 
gularly conscientious and sympathetic, and 
that unless the conditions of her life were unu- 
sually well adjusted she would be destined to 
shed a great many bitter tears. He also inci- 
dentally discovered during subsequent con- 
versations that she had been finely educated, 
that she had a passionate fondness for music, 
and a very great admiration for Saintsbury’s 
essays. 

He told Mrs. Molyneux that he thought 
Constance’s charm was a moral one. 

She gave him a long look. “ You are quite 
right,” said she. “Constance és good.” 

He very soon began to offer mental apolo- 
gies to Constance for ever having regarded 
her as objectionable or in the way. Now that 
he was sure that she acquiesced in him, he 
looked upon her advent as the last graceful 
detail in his scheme of happiness. Her pres- 
ence lighted up the rooms with a mild brilliancy. 
It was so pleasant to have her hand him his 
tea when he dropped in of an afternoon, and 
to watch the unconscious precision of her at- 
titudes as she moved here and there. As their 
intercourse became more personal,— and on 
Mrs. Molyneux’s account he tried to make it as 
personal as possible,—he found a restful, sooth- 
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ing influence in her society. He had always 
enjoyed an occasional silence, but with Mrs. 
Molyneux this pleasure was marred by a feel- 
ing that he must interrupt it with something 
clever and appropriate, which gave him a 
strained sense of effort, a consciousness that he 
was measuring himself by her standards, and 
that her standards were very high. With Con- 
stance, on the contrary, he could indulge in 
these lapses without the necessity of terminat- 
ing them with an epigram. 

She was not a talkative person, although she 
had her moments of exhilaration, and her sense 
of humor was comparatively limited; but her 
seriousness was a matter of temperament rather 
than of conviction, and her ideas were per- 
fectly healthy, if a trifle too fine for every-day 
use. These of course she approached with all 
the reverence of belief, and all the ardor of 
youth and inexperience. 

At first it afforded him considerable amuse- 
ment to combat her, and make her explain her- 
self, but he at once stopped these playful 
attacks when he saw how it pained her to find 
that a person she really knew doubted the truth 
of certain things which she had always taken 
for granted. I don’t at all mean by this that 
her position was one of general acceptance, or 
that her mental processes were devoid of logi- 
cal sequence, but merely that she was emo- 
tional and imaginative, and that she chose her 
theories of life in accordance with the laws of 
natural selection. For example, she was sin- 
cerely religious, and she affected those places 
of public worship which were illumined by can- 
dies, and heavy with the scent of incense. In 
her heart she could not understand how any 
one could get spiritual good from a form of ser- 
vice which was not rhythmical. Yet she never 
troubled her head over the niceties of the Ni- 
cene Creed, or the subtleties of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, 

Such an assortment of theories was of course 
absurdly crude and incomplete, but the world 
would be so agreeable a place if they were 
practicable, and their effect upon herself was 
so wholly good and sweet, that Brand thought 
it would be absolutely brutal to destroy even 
the most illusive of them. 

He considered it the very triumph of tact in 
Mrs. Molyneux to have gone on living with her 
for so many years, and to have kept her so de- 
liciously unworldly. Yet it sometimes seemed 
to him that she had been a trifle too careful ; 
that she had produced an exotic rather than a 
hardy native plant. Hetrembled to think what 
would be the fate of this fair pure lily ifit were 
transplanted by a rougher hand. This possibil- 
ity, In view of his future position in the house- 
hold, gave him a sense of personal responsibil- 
ity over her, which was entirely aside from any 
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desire to realize Mrs. Molyneux’s belief in his 
general discretion. He wished he knew just 
what Constance liked best in him, so that he 
could place himself in the most favorable light 
to win her confidence and trust, and so that she 
would naturally appeal to him in caseshe should 
be in need of masculine assistance. He said to 
himself that such a service would be the most. 
adequate return he could possibly render Mrs. 

Molyneux. I must say, however, that his in- 

terest in Constance was not quite so philan- 

thropic as he supposed, as a young girl had 

hitherto been an unexplored mystery to him, 

and he unconsciously regarded this one as a 

new psychological study, which he was about 

to begin underthe most flattering auspices. The 

confidences which he reposed in her, with a view 

to reciprocity, were at first extremely fragmen- 

tary, and chiefly concerned his past, but as 

their intimacy became less formal,— and it was 

really wonderful how their opportunities for 

téte-a-tétes extended themselves, now that he 

had seriously determined to become friends with 

her,—he found these little monologues so highly 

fascinating that he unconsciously began dis- 

cussing with her his future and his work. He 

was sometimes almost as much amazed as 

amused at the things he said to her. Yet the 

subject was of such personal interest, she was 

so sympathetic and responsive, she listened 

withsuch fresh eagerness, she so frequently said 

just the thing he wanted her to say, her respect 

for his achievements was so evident, that it was 

the most natural thing in the world for him to 

go on expressing favorable criticisms of him- 

self. 

Her capacity for admiration was this young 
lady’s most beautiful characteristic. When she 
liked anything, she immediately appropriated 
it, and made it personal ; she adorned it with a 
thousand qualities which she thought most ad- 
mirable ; she wreathed it, so to speak, in gems 
and flowers, and knelt before it. This was es- 
pecially indicated in her attitude toward Mrs. 
Molyneux. Her affection for her was a wor- 
ship. Shelooked up to her as amodel of beauty 
and excellence. When she was absent, her 
thoughts were constantly turning to her, and 
when she appeared, she greeted her with beam- 
ing eyes. It seemed to Brand that only her 
vivid consciousness of her own identity pre- 
vented her from effacing herselfinto a pale copy. 
Sometimes, as they all sat talking together, she 
would take a seat by Mrs. Molyneux’s side, and 
rest her head against her shoulder, stroking her 
hand with a caress that was as touching and 
simple as a child’s. 

On such occasions he had a special feel- 
ing of nearness, as he knew that before most 
people she was apt to appear a trifle cold and 
ceremonious. It was a tacit admission of be- 
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lief in him, a serious acceptance of his friend- 
ship. Yet the very fact that she took him so 
seriously gave him a pained feeling of de- 
ception, that he was an unwilling accomplice 
in a plot to deceive her, that there was always 
a point where he must practise subterfuges. 
He began to be tormented by a terror that 
when she came to know about his real position, 
she might misinterpret his motives into some- 
thing mean and mercenary. He thought it 
was n’t quite fair in Mrs. Molyneux to leave 
him with tied hands in a situation from which 
it might be so difficult for him to extricate him- 
self. Still, after witnessing some special expres- 
sion of the girl’s devotion, of her easy renuncia- 
tions, he was forced toask himself whetherin the 
strictest sense he had not been mercenary, 
whether he would have been quite so desirous to 
marry Mrs. Molyneux if the union had been less 
dazzlingly brilliant. The bright light of Con- 
stance’s love, whichmade hernoble, which made 
her fine, which made her beautiful, scorched his 
own ideals until they looked poor and withered 
things. Certain questions as to his real pur- 
poses in life began to press themselves upon 
him, and the replies that he got disquieted him. 
He no longer had the agreeable conviction 
that in marrying Mrs. Molyneux he was per- 
forming the most admirable achievement of a 
well-regulated life. On the contrary, it seemed 
to him that his life had been entirely too well 
regulated with reference to himself. She had 
come to him richly dowered with everything 
which he considered most desirable, and he 
had accepted her, not as a woman, but as an 
opportunity. 

This was satisfactory, but not satisfying. He 
could imagine something much more poetic. 
Heassured himselfthat hewasperfectly pleased, 
yet as he looked back over the months of their 
engagement, he experienced a sense of want 
and disappointment ; he felt that a certain deli- 
cate essence, a certain fine bouquet, had es- 
caped him. He had expected to be admitted 
into the inner chamber of Mrs. Molyneux’s 
life, and she had kept him loitering in the ante- 
room; he turned here and there, and was 
confronted by closed doors; and the fact 
that they were so cleverly concealed by draped 
portiéres made his sense of isolation only 
more complete. He began to be conscious 
that there was an immense space between them, 
and that it was widening. He had a pained 
sense that in some unaccountable way he had 
been ineffective, and that he had failed to real- 
ize her expectations. He had strained to scale 
those heights where she dwelt in splendid 
contentment until he was tired, and now he 
wanted her to descend a little. He sometimes 
had a shamed wish that she was not quite so 
clever, and that her sympathy was less strictly 
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intellectual ; that he could sit by her side and 
make love to her in the old foolish fashion, 
He felt that he was traversing a road that was 
barren, that was lonely, that was shrouded in 
darkness ; and out of that darkness Mrs. Moly- 
neux’s beautiful face looked down on him 
with a light that was as clear and cold as the 
light of a star on a field of snow. That face, 
which was so subtle, so cultivated, so intellec- 
tual, seemed to him sometimes as devoid of hu- 
man passion as the face of a marble angel over 
a sepulcher. It was not that she was unrespon- 
sive; it was not that she was critical; it was not 
that she was lacking in any essential particular: 
it was that she was so bafflingly complete. He 
was still under her charm —the charm of her 
person, of her voice, of her imagination; he 
wished to remain so; he still coveted her appre- 
ciation above everything else in the world, 

Perhaps they had taken each other too ser- 
iously ; had not given play enough to their 
emotions. Well, they might not get quite all 
out of life that they anticipated,— nobody did 
in this world,— but they could at least move 
through society like two cultivated and con- 
genial persons, admiring and criticizing and ap- 
propriating. Yet he wondered what Constance 
would think of him now. The thought of Con- 
stancejust then soothed his troubled senses like 
a breeze from a garden of roses. She was so 
transparent, heremotions wereso primary. She 
was merely a thing to be loved, and cared for, 
and believed in. 

The desire to retrieve himself with Mrs. 
Molyneux, to place himself again before her in 
the character of her lover, and to see that light 
in her eyes which he had once had the power 
to call there, was so intense that the next time 
he happened to be alone with her he yielded 
toit. Bending suddenly, he took her hand, and 
began to stroke it softly, as he had seen Con- 
stance do. She made no response to his caress; 
she did n’t blush; she did n’t draw away her 
hand: she simply turned her face slowly toward 
him, and looked at him with a scrutiny that 
was so critical and comprehensive that he 
dropped his eyes under a guilty sense of fraud 
and detection. He resented it, he denied it, he 
struggled against it, but he could not resist it. 

The entrance of Constance relieved a situa- 
tion with which they were both becoming impa- 
tient. They welcomed her with effusion. Her 
presence at once restored things to a natural 
footing, she was so ignorant of their intentions. 
Brand noticed, however, that there was a deli- 
cate spot of color on each of her cheeks as she 
greeted him. It occurred to him that this was 
not the first time of late he had witnessed the 
phenomenon, and it suddenly struck him that 
this might give aclueto Mrs. Molyneux’s recent 
withdrawals. Couldshehaveso misunderstood 
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him? At least it was something tangible; it 
gave him a point from which to proceed. Ah, 
Constance was sosweet ! Who would hurt her ? 
He determined to request an interview with 
Mrs. Molyneux on the following day, and to 
insist, for all their sakes, on the announcement 
of the engagement. He thought insistence just 
now would be the surest road to favor. 

Constance got into quite a little gale for her; 
she talked a good deal, and she seemed to be 
especially gay and light-hearted. After dinner 
she placed herself at the piano, and played bits 
of Wagner opera. But once or twice, when he 
spoke to her suddenly, he noticed that touch 
of color in her face, and he said to himself that 
there must be no more delays. Was it a fancy 
that Mrs. Molyneux also perceived it? It 
seemed to him that she was watching the girl 
with that look of almost maternal tenderness 
which was so pathetic— which made him wor- 
ship her. 

After he had gone, Mrs. Molyneux went over 
to the fire, and stood resting her foot upon the 
fender, pushing back her skirt with one hand. 
“ When you give people therun of your house,” 
she said, “ they are apt to become too appre- 
ciative.” 

Constance turned on her like a flash. “ You 
don’t like him!” she cried, in a little burst of 
defiance. “ Why did youhavehim here? I did 
not ask him.” 

“ Onthecontrary,” returned Mrs. Molyneux, 
“] like him immensely. But as he has ceased 
to be inscrutable, he is no longer amusing.” 
She said it perfectly evenly, but her eyes were 
as hard and bright as steel. 

Constance threw herself into her arms in a 
passion of tears. “ Oh, forgive me!” she sobbed. 
“T did n’t mean it; I did n’t mean it; forgive 
me!” 

“ My dear child,” answered Mrs. Molyneux, 
“there is nothing you can do I won't forgive 
you for.” But she did n’t return the caress, and 
presently she went up to her room. 

Brand sat smoking far into the night. Life 
had suddenly presented itself to him in a new 
aspect, and he was absorbed in scrutinizing it. 
He was not happy, but he was experiencing a 
more beneficent sensation. It seemed to him 
that his moral horizon had become luminous 
and extended. He felt cool and calm, and cap- 
ableof judging and analyzing. The fearful com- 
plication in which he had come so near involv- 
ing himself humbled and sobered him. He was 
hlled with such an overwhelming sentiment of 
gratitude as to leave no room for the sentiment 
olpity. He could not bring himself to be sorry 
even for Mrs. Molyneux. If her bridal wreath 
should prove to be a chaplet of thorns, his 
hands had not prepared it. Whenever her face 
appeared to him, it appeared haloed in the 
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unselfish love with which she had regarded Con- 
stance. He bowed himself before it in respect- 
ful admiration. It enabled him again to realize 
that she was a woman, and that he was very 
near to her. He no longer suffered the dread 
of her comprehension ; he would anticipate it. 
He saw that in a certain way he represented 
her occasion, and that most prominent among 
the unsatisfied desires of her life was her desire 
for appreciation. It was not apparent, but it 
was deep. He said to himself that his discov- 
ery permitted him for the first time really to 
grasp her limitations; and the consciousness 
that in one direction, at least, he could see a 
little farther than she could gave him a manly 
sense of equality. It renewed his opportunity. 
It would allow him to approach her in that 
spirit of admiring recognition which he ima- 
gined was whatshe most desired. He could not 
approach her quite as he would have wished; 
there was a window in his soul athwart which 
a shadow would forever rest: but he could give 
her his best —his loyalty, his belief, his affection. 
He could live with her a life that was wise, and 
just, and temperate, and that was infinitely bet- 
ter than mere success. 

Indeed, as he stood before the familiar door, 
which had always opened to him in such kindly 
welcome,—anxious above everything to prove 
his grateful affection for Mrs. Molyneux by 
the most munificent compliment he could of- 
fer her,—the somber future into which he had 
been peering so doubtfully once more blushed 
into beauty with a light so soft and tender that 
it enchanted him. He knew that he was com- 
ing to her with a love in which marriage had 
become an incidental circumstance, but it was 
a love so real, so constant, and so appreciative, 
as to be worthy even of her acceptance. 

He had purposely been a trifle late in keep- 
ing the interview he had requested, as he knew 
she hated anything precipitous, and even in the 
smallest matters he wished to consider her first, 
so that she was already in the drawing-room 
when he arrived. But as she came forward to 
meet him, it struck him for the first time that 
she looked a little pale and old. There were 
dark lines beneath her eyes, and it smote him 
with a sickening sense of horror, which it is im- 
possible to convey, that her lower lip wasa trifle 
drawn and heavy. It seemed such a burning 
shame that age and ugliness ever came upon 
her. He forgot about his reservations, his pre- 
parations: he only realized that for some reason 
she was suffering, and that she was going to be 
his wife ; and he longed to gather her into his 
arms and comfort her. Ah, he was so glad he 
had come. 

She gave him her hand; he felt her eyes rest- 
ing on his face with that expression of sweet 
expectancy which he remembered having seen 
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there. She seemed so feminine, so gentle, so 
altogether different from anything he had ex- 
pected, that his sudden pity for her was swal- 
lowed upinasense of reverentrespect. Hebent 
low over her hand, but he felt that his posture 
should have been one of still deeper reverence. 
His life, he said to himself, should be his ex- 
piation. Thank God! she would never know. 

“You know, of course, why I asked you to 
see me this afternoon,” he began as soon as 
they had seated themselves. “I have tried to be 
very passive; I haven’t made any move. Not 
that that is anything to my credit,” he added 
quickly ; “the credit is all on your side. I came 
here a stranger,and you made me feel at home; 
you gave me your friendship ; you took an in- 
terest in my work ; you made everso many things 
possible to me; you made me feel that there 
was some one who cared. Ah, that was so much 
to do! But now,have n’t I waited long enough? 
Completeyourwork—crown your achievement 
—say when you will marry me.” 

He spoke very quietly, but every word was 
so absolutely sincere, that its effect even on 
himself was strengthening. He came over, and 
took her hand, with a firmness which moved 
her more than anything she had ever known. 
He was so strong, and he was so much under 
hercharm. He wasperfectly under her charm ; 
she knew that she had but to reveal herself, and 
she could hold him against a world of women. 
She felt herself trembling, she felt herself sway- 
ing, she closed her eyes — and then she drew 
away her hand. 

“ You are making it very difficult,” she said. 

“ Difficult ?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, don’t take that as reproach,” she said. 
“Tt was not meant for that. You have been 
most kind and considerate.” She felt that her 
reply was inconsequent, but for the moment 
she was incapable of thought. She was under- 
going a mental torture that rendered her ut- 
terly unconscious of everything but her own 
suffering, and a desire to put it away from her. 
She rose, and took a turn round the room. Her 
future appeared before her in little flashes 
of consciousness, and it was terribly isolated. 
Ah, she would be totally alone. If she could 
only die for them, it would be so easy. And 
along with the thought of death came the con- 
sciousness that she was going to live a long 
while, to carry her secret about with her like 
a moral malady, to be misunderstood, to be for- 
gotten, to be ignored. Even Constance would 
cease toneed herinthisnewtie. Asshe thought 
of the girl, her eye unconsciously rested on her 
photograph in a small oval frame of brilliants. 
When she resumed her seat it was in her usual 
manner. 

“ My dear friend,” she said, “ you must pre- 
pare yourself for something quite different from 
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all this. You are very honest, very sincere; you 
wish to live up to your engagements: I appre. 
ciate your efforts. But do yousuppose I would 
allow you to wreck your life, and mine, too, by 
fulfilling an engagement which we both recog. 
nize has proved a failure? Mind, I don’t re. 
proach you,” she added. “I reproach neither 
of us. We have done all we could. I tell you 
frankly that I care for you as much as I am 
capable of caring for a man. I care for you so 
much that I have borne more suffering than 
you can ever understand, trying to follow you. 
And I tell you just as frankly that I have be- 
come tired of attempting things I am no longer 
equal to, and that I refuse to go on. I’m too 
old for you, my dear,” she said, putting out 
her hands with a gesture of proud humiliation; 
“TI ’m too old for you. Would you wish to 
marry a woman who tells you that she is al- 
ready exhausted ? Come,” she went on, with 
a pale smile, “let us admit that we respect 
each other, that we comprehend each other, 
that we came dangerously near spoiling one of 
the most beautiful friendships in the world, 
and that we had the sense to draw back. Do 
you think me heartless?” she asked, gazing 
into his face with eyes that had a strange ap- 
peal. “ Don’t think that, whatever you think. 
Could I prove my faith, my trust, in you more 
fully than by the confessions I have made? 
Can anything be so hard for a woman as to 
admit that she has reached the end of her 
limitations ? ” 

He sat perfectly still, in dumb amazement, 
trying to grasp a situation which had become 
so complicated that he was able to cope with 
it only insections. It was certainly very differ- 
ent from anything he had expected. ‘“ You have 
me at an advantage,” he said at length, doubt- 
fully, “ because you understand what you mean. 
I confess I don’t understand just yet. You are 
too deep for me. As for what you say, that is 
nonsense. Yousay that about yourself because 
you want to spare me. It ’s my fault —oh, I 
see it’s my fault; only I can’t see just how. 
But of course you don’t expect me to accept 
this?” 

Just then the street door closed. Constance 
had come in. They could hear her light step 
in the hall. : 

Mrs. Molyneux rose from her chair with a 
look that seemed to the young man almost tn- 
umphant. “ My dear friend,” said she im a 
conversational tone, “I expect you to be the 
sensible man of the world I have always be- 
lieved you to be.” 

He felt that this indeed was a dismissal. “I 
shall come to-morrow,” he insisted. 

“Oh, I hope so,” said she. ‘ You must re- 
member that you are not only my friend, but 
Constance’s.” 
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“T don’t see what Constance has to do with 
it,” he said. 

“ Constance has nothing in the world to do 
with it,” replied she, with a gentle patience. 
“It is entirely between you and me.” 

All at once, ashelooked into her face, the aw- 
ful pathos of the situation dawned upon him. 
He dimly saw what a bitter tragedy these ad- 
missions must have been to her, and how un- 
selfish was her affection fer him. 

“ Oh, be my friend,” he cried, catching her 
hand in both his own. “ Be anything you like 
to me; only don’t let me think I have made 
you suffer.” 

Mrs. Molyneux’s eyes were bright with unshed 
tears. “ You have made me suffer, but you have 
made me very happy, too,” she murmured. 

He met Constance in the hall. 

“ How do you do?” said she. 
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He muttered some unintelligible reply as he 
was fumbling at the door. 

The girl watched his confusion in smiling 
confidence. “ Of course you are going to the 
ball this evening,” she said. 

“Will you be there?” he asked quickly, 

“T shall look for you,” she said. 


Mrs. MoOLyNEvux went to the window after 
he had gone, and watched him walk rapidly 
away. He did not even look up. Constance 
came into the room presently, the smile stil] 
lingering about her fresh young face. Mrs, 
Molyneux went up to the girl, and, putting her 
arms about her, drew her toward her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her lips. “ Oh, my dear,” 
she said passionately, “ always remember that 
no matter how much any one may tell you they 
love you, I love you better than all the world!” 


Robert Stewart, 
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Such a palmer ne’er was seene, 
Lesse Love himselfe had palmer beene. 


P! LGRIM footsteps, whither bound ? 


Pilgrim glances, whither bent ? 


Sandal-shod and travel-gowned, 
Lo, I seek the way they went 
Late who passed toward Holy Land. 


Pilgrim, it was long ago; 

None remains who saw that band; 
Grass and forest overgrow 

Every path their footing wore. 
Men are wise; they seek no more 
Roads that lead to Holy Land. 


Proud his look, as who should say: 
I shall find where lies the way. 


Pilgrim, thou art fair of face, 

Staff and scrip are not for thee ; 
Gentle pilgrim, of thy grace, 

Leave thy quest, and bide with me. 
Love shall serve thee, joy shall bless; 
Thou wert made for tenderness : 
God’s green world is fair and sweet; 
Not o’er sea and Eastern strand, 

But where friend and lover meet 

Lies the way to Holy Land. 


Low his voice, his lashes wet: 
One day if God will — not yet. 


Pilgrim, pardon me and heed. 
Men of old who took that way 
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Went for fame of goodly deed, 

Or, if sooth the stories say, 
Sandaled priest, or knight in selle, 
Flying each in pain and hate, 
Harassed by stout fiends of hell, 
Sought his crime to expiate. 

Prithee, Pilgrim, go not hence; 
Clear thy brow, and white thy hand, 
What shouldst thou with penitence? 
Wherefore seek to Holy Land ? 


Stern the whisper on his lip: 
Sin and shame are in my scrip. 


Pilgrim, pass, since it must be; 
Take thy staff, and have thy will; 
Prayer and love shall follow thee ; 
I will watch thee o’er the hill. 
What thy fortune God doth know; 
By what paths thy feet must go. 
Far and dim the distance lies, 
Yet my spirit prophesies : 

Not in vigil lone and late, 

Bowed upon the tropic sand, 

But within the city gate, 

In the struggle of the street, 
Suddenly thine eyes shall meet 
His whose look is Holy Land. 


Smiled the pilgrim, sad and sage: 
Long must be my pilgrimage. 


Ellen Burroughs. 
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HAT conjuring name doth change the centuries, 
And the enchanted pagan world restore! 
Old Triton and the Nereids sport before 
Poseidon’s chariot storming down the seas. 
Pan blows his mellow reed, and to the breeze 
The nautilus unfurls his sail once more ; 
While silver voices wake the waters o’er 
’*Mid asphodels on Anthemusia’s leas. 
I hear the Odyssey and Iliad rise, 
With deeper rhythm than that of Chios’ surge ; 
And there upon the blue A°gean’s verge, 
Unchanging while the centuries increase, 
After three thousand years, before me lies 
The unveiled shore of old sea-cinctured Greece! 


GOVAERT 


comma) VAERT FLINCK, born at 
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Cleves in 1615, was among the 
earliest of Rembrandt’s pupils. 
He had previously served an 
apprenticeship to Lambert Ja- 
cobsz at Leeuwarden, and did 
not apply to Rembrandt much before the age 
of seventeen or eighteen. That he was an in- 
dependent master before he was twenty-one is 
proved by his earliest pictures, dated in 1636, 
among whichis the “ Pyrrhus” in the Brunswick 
Museum; and furthermore, by the fact that 
there existed a lawin Holland which prohibited 
a pupil from signing his work during the term 
of his apprenticeship. Though Flinck was eight 
years younger than his master, he yet enjoyed 
an intimate friendship with him, and in 1637 
he painted his portrait in return for that which 
Rembrandt painted of him and his wife. He 
therefore probably married upon the termina- 
tion of his apprenticeship with Rembrandt. 
At this time he dwelt with the cousin of Rem- 
brandt’s wife, Hendrik Ulenburgh; and a 
year later, in 1638, when only twenty-three, 
he painted one of his most remarkable works, 
“Isaac blessing Jacob,” to be seen in the Ryks 
Museum at Amsterdam — executed, in all prob- 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 
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ability, under the eye of his master. Flinck 
excelled particularly in portraiture, and this 
became his chief occupation. His picture of 
the “ Regents,” dated 1642, may be noted 
among many other fine works of the Amster- 
dam museum. It exhibits admirable taste in ar- 
rangement; the heads are living; and it has 
the breadth of treatment and the glow of color 
peculiar to Rembrandt. The “ Portrait of a 
Young Girl,” which I have engraved, is one of 
the popular pictures of the Louvre. It is the 
sweetest face that I have encountered among 
the Dutchmen, and its expression of innocence 
is captivating. Her head is decked with flow- 
ers. She holds in her hand a trowel, or sand- 
shovel, of the sort that is popular with children 
at the watering-places of Holland. It is a life- 
size bust, 26 inches high by 21% inches wide, 
is signed, and is dated 1641. The coloring 1s 
rich and mellow, and the treatment of the dra- 
pery is peculiarly Rembrandtish. Flinck had 
a good reputation at Amsterdam, and in 1652 
the freedom of the city was conferred upon him. 
He had a zest for objects of art, especially casts 
from the finest antique sculpture, and drawings 
and engravings by the best masters. He died 
at Amsterdam in 1660, 
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VIII. 


Pe 2a Oe more Dalrymple was sit- 
wa g > > 4 ting over his supperat the table 
fe in the vaulted room on the 
ac “Mg ground floor which Stefanone 
used as a wine-shop. To tell 
the truth, it was very superior 
to the ordinary wine-shops of Subiaco, and had 
an exceptional reputation. The common peo- 
ple never came there, because Stefanone did not 
sell his cheap wine at retail, but sent it all to 
Rome, or took it thither himself, for the sake 
of getting a higher price forit. He always said 
that he did not keepaninn, and, perhapsas much 
on account of his relations with Gigetto’s fam- 
ily, he assumed as far as possible the position 
of a wine-dealer rather than that of a wine-sel- 
ler. The distinction in Italian mountain towns 
is very marked. 


“ They can have a measure of the best, if they 
care to pay for it,” he said. “If they wish a 


mouthful of food, there is what there is. But I 
am not the village host,and Nannaisnota wine- 
shop cook, to fry tripe and peel onions for Titius 
and Caius.” 

The old Roman expression, denoting gener- 
ally the average public, survives still in polite 
society, and Stefanone had caught it from Sor 
Tommaso. 

Dalrymple was sitting as usual over his sup- 
per, by the light of the triple-beaked brass lamp, 
his measure of wine beside him, anda beefsteak, 
which on this occasion was really of beef, be- 
fore him. Stefanone was absent in Rome with 
a load of wine. Sora Nanna sat on Dalrymple’s 
right, industriously knitting in Italian fashion, 
one of the needles stuck into and supported by 
a wooden sheath thrust into her waist-band, 
while she worked off the stitches with the others. 
Annetta sat opposite the Scotchman, but a lit- 
tle on one side of the lamp, so that she could 
see his face. 

“ Mother,” she said suddenly, without lifting 
her chin from the hand in which it rested, “ you 
do not know anything! This Signor English- 
man is making love with a nun in the convent! 
Eh, what do you think of it? Only this was 
wanting. A little more, and the lightning will 
fall upon the convent! These Protestants !— 
oh, these blessed Protestants! They respect no- 
thing, not even the saints!” 
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“ My daughter! what are you saying ?” 

Sora Nanna’s fingers did not pause in their 
work, nor did her eyes look up, but the deep 
furrow showed itself in her thick peasant’s fore- 
head, and her coarse, hard lips twitched clum- 
sily with the beginning of a smile. 

“ What am I saying? Thetruth. Ask rather 
of the Signore whether it is not true.” 

“Tt is silly,” said Dalrymple, growing un- 
naturally red, and looking up sharply at An- 
netta before he took his next mouthful. 

“ Look at him, mother!” laughed the girl. 
“He is red, red—he seems to me a boiled 
shrimp. Eh, this time I have guessed it! And 
as for Sister Maria Addolorata, she no longer 
sees with her eyes. To-day, when you were 
carrying in the baskets, you and the other wo- 
men who went with us, I asked her whether the 
abbess was satisfied with the new doctor, and 
she answered that he was a very wise man, much 
wiser than Sor Tommaso. So I told her that it 
was a pity, because Sor Tommaso was getting 
well, and would not allow the English doctor 
to come instead of him much longer. Then she 
looked at me. By Bacchus! I was afraid. Cer- 
taineyes! Notevenacat when you take away 
her kittens! A little more and she would have 
eaten me. And then her face made itself of 
marble—like that face of a woman that is built 
into the fountain in the piazza. Arch-priest! 
What a face!” 

The girl stared hard at Dalrymple, and her 
mouth laughed wickedly at his evident embar- 
rassment, while there was something very differ- 
ent from laughter in her eyes, During the long 
speech Sora Nanna had stopped knitting, and 
she looked from her daughter to the Scotch- 
man with a sort of half-stupid, half-cunning 
curiosity. 

“ But these are sins!” she exclaimed at last. 

* And what does it matter?” asked the girl. 
“ Does he go to confession? So what does it 
matter? He keeps the account himself of his 
sins. I should not like to have them on my 
shoulders. But as for Sister Maria Addolorata 
—oh, she! I told you that she sinned in her 
throat. Well, the sin is ready now. What 1s 
she waiting for? For the abbess to die? Or 
for Sor Tommaso to get well? Then she will 
not see the Signor Englishman any more. It 
would be better for her. When she does not 
see him any more she will knead her pillow with 
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tears, and make her bread of it to bite and eat. 
Good appetite, Sister Maria!” 

“ You talk, you talk, and you conclude no- 
thing,” observed Sora Nanna. “ You have cer- 
tain thoughts in your head! And you do not 
let the Signore say even a word.” 

“What can he say? He will say that it is 
not true. But then, who will believe him? I 
should like to see them a little together. I am 
sure that she shows him her face, and that it 
is ‘Signor Doctor’ here, and ‘ Dear Signor Doc- 
tor’ there, and a thousand gentlenesses. Tell 
the truth, Signore. She shows you her face.” 

“No,” said Dalrymple, who had regained 
his self-possession ; “she never shows me her 
face.” 

“ What a shame for a Carmelite nun to show 
her face to a man!” cried the girl. 

“ But I tell you she is always veiled to her 
chin,” insisted Dalrymple, with perfect truth. 

“Eh, it is you who say so,” retorted An- 
netta. “ But then, what can it matter to me? 
Make love with a nun ifit goes, Signore. Youth 
is a flower; when it is withered it is hay, and 
the beasts eat it.” 

“This is true,” said Sora Nanna, returning 
to her knitting. “ But do not pay attention to 
her, Signore. She is stupid ; she does not know 


what she says. Eat, drink, and manage your 
own affairs. It is better. What can a child un- 
derstand ? It is like a little dog that sees and 


barks without understanding. But you are a 
much-instructed man, and have been round the 
whole world ; therefore you know many things. 
It seems natural.” 

Though Dalrymple was not diffident, as has 
been said, he was far from vain, on the whole, 
and in particular he had none of that contemp- 
tible vanity which makes a man readily believe 
that every woman he meets is in love with him. 
He had not the slightest idea at that time that 
Annetta the peasant girl looked upon him with 
anything more than the curiosity and vague 
interest usually bestowed on a foreigner in 
Italy. 

He was annoyed, however, by what she said 
this evening, though he was also secretly sur- 
prised and delighted. The contradiction is a 
common one. The miser is half mad with joy 
on discovering that he has much more than he 
supposed, and bitterly resents, at the same time, 
any notice which may be taken of the fact by 
Others, 

Annetta did not enjoy his discomfiture and 
evident embarrassment, for she was far more 
deeply hurt herself than she realized, and every 
word she had spoken about Maria Addolorata 
had hurt her, though she had taken a sort of 
vague delight in teasing Dalrymple. She re- 
la sed into silence now, alternately wishing that 
he loved her, and then that she might kil] him. 
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If she could not have his heart, she would be 
satisfied with his blood. There was a passionate 
animal longing in the instinct to have him for 
herself, even dead, rather than that any other 
woman should get his love. 

Dalrymple was aware only that the girl’s 
words had annoyed him, while inwardly con- 
scious that if what she said were true, the truth 
would make a difference in his life. He showed 
no inclination to talk any more, and finished 
his supper in rather morose silence, turning to 
his book as soon as he had done. Then Gi- 
getto came in with his guitar, and sang and 
talked with the two women. 

But Dalrymple was restless that night,and did 
not fall asleep until the moon had set and his 
window grew dark. And even in his dreams he 
was restless still, so that when he awoke in the 
morning he said to himself that he had been 
foolish in his behavior toward Maria Addolorata 
on the previous day. He felt tired, too, and his 
color was less brilliant than usual. It was Sun- 
day, and he remembered that if he chose he 
could go in the afternoon to the Benediction 
in the convent church, and hear Maria’s voice 
perhaps. But atthe usual hour, just before noon, 
he went to make his visit to the abbess. 

It was his intention to forget his stiff man- 
ner, and to behave as he had always behaved 
until yesterday. Strange to say, however, he 
felt a constraint coming upon him as soon as 
he was in the nun’s presence. She received 
him as usual, there was the usual comic scene 
at the abbess’s door, and, as every day, the two 
were alone together after the door was shut. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Maria Addolorata, 
after a moment’s silence which, short as it was, 
both felt to be awkward. 

Dalrymple was taken by surprise. The tone 
in which she had spoken was cold and distant 
rather than expressive of any concern for his 
welfare, but he did not think of that. He only 
realized that his manner must seem to her very 
unusual, since she asked such a question. An 
Italian would have observed that his own face 
was pale, and would have told her that he was 
dying of love. 

“No; I am not ill,” answered the Scotch- 
man, simply, and in his most natural tone of 
voice. 

“Then what is the matter with you since 
yesterday?” asked Maria Addolorata, less 
coldly, and as though she were secretly 
amused. 

“There is nothing the matter— at least, no- 
thing that I could explain to you.” 

She sat down in the big easy-chair, and, as 
formerly, he took his seat opposite to her. 

“ There is something,” she insisted, speaking 
thoughtfully. “ You cannot deceive a woman, 
Signor Doctor.” 
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Dalrymple smiled, and looked at her veiled 
head. 

“You said the other day that I was not a 
man, but a doctor,” he answered. “ I suppose 
I might answer that you are not a woman, but 
a nun.” 

“ Andis not a nun a woman ?” asked Maria 
Addolorata; and he knew that she was smiling, 
too. 
“You would not forgive me if I answered 
you,” he said. 

" “Who knows? I might be obliged to, since 
{ am obliged to meet you every day. It may 
be a sin, but I am curious.” 

“ Shall I tell you?” 

As though instinctively, Maria was silent for 
a moment, and turned her veiled face toward 
the abbess’s door. But Dalrymple needed no 
such warning to lower his voice. 

“Tell me,” she said, and under her veil she 
could feel that her eyes were growing deep, 
and the pupils wide and dark, and she knew 
that she had done wrong. 

“How should I know whether you are a 
saint or only a woman, since I have never seen 
your face?” he asked. “TI shall never know 
—for in a few days Doctor Taddei will be well 
again, and you will not need my services.” 

He saw the quick tightening of one hand 
upon the other, and a slight start of the head, 
and in a flash he knew that all Annetta had 
told him was true. The silence that followed 
seemed longer than the awkward pause which 
had preceded the conversation. 

“Tt cannot be so soon,” she said in a very 
low tone. 

“Tt may be to-morrow,” he answered, and 
to his own astonishment his voice almost broke 
in his throat, and he felt that his own hands 
were twisting each other, as though he were in 
pain. “ BShall die withoutseeing you,” he added 
almost roughly. 

Again there was a short silence in the still 
room. 

Suddenly, with quick movements of both 
hands at once, Maria Addolorata threw back 
the veil from her face, and drew away the folds 
that covered her mouth. 

“There, see me!” she exclaimed. “ Look 
at me well, this once!” 

Her face was as white as marble, and her dark 
eyes had a wild and startled look in them, as 
though she saw the world for the first time. A 
ringlet of red-gold hair had escaped from the 
bands of white that crossed her forehead in an 
even line and were drawn down straight on 
either side; for in the quick movement she had 
made she had loosened the pin that held them 
together under her chin, and had freed the daz- 
zling throat down to the high collar. 

Dalrymple’s pale, bright blue eyes caught 
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fire, and he looked at her with all his being, at 
her face, her throat, her eyes, the ringlet of her 
hair. He breathed audibly, with parted lips, 
between his clenched teeth. 

Gradually, as he looked, he saw the red blush 
rise from the throat to the cheeks, from the 
cheeks to the forehead, and the marble grew 
more beautiful with womanly life. Then, all at 
once, he saw the hot tears welling up in her 
eyes, and in an instant the vision was gone. 
With a passionate movement she had covered 
her face with the veil, and throwing herself side- 
ways against the back of the chair, she pressed 
the dark stuff still closer to her eyes and mouth 
and cheeks. Her whole body shook convul- 
sively, and a moment later she was sobbing, 
not audibly, but visibly, as though her heart 
were breaking. 

Dalrymple was again taken by surprise. He 
had been so completely lost in the utterly selfish 
contemplation of her beauty that he had been 
very far from realizing what she herself must 
have felt as soon as she appreciated what she 
had done. He at once accused himself of 
having looked too rudely at her, but at the 
same time he was himself too much disturbed 
to argue the matter. Quite instinctively he rose 
to his feet, and tried to take one of her hands 
from her veil, touching it comfortingly. But she 
made a wild gesture, as though to drive him 
away. 

“Go!” she cried in a low and broken voice, 
between her sobs. “Go! Go quickly!’ 

She could not say more for her sobbing, but 
he did not obey her. He only drew back a little, 
and watched her, all his blood on fire from the 
touch of her soft, white hand. 

She stifled her sobs in her veil, and gradually 
grew more calm. She even arranged the veil 
itself a little better, her face still turned away 
toward the back of the chair. 

“ Maria! Maria!” The abbess’s voice was 
calling her, hoarsely and almost desperately, 
from the next room. 

She started and sat up straight, listening. 
Then the cry was heard again, more desperate, 
lessloud. With a quick skill which seemed mar- 
velous in Dalrymple’s eyes, Maria adjusted her 
veil almost before she had sprung to her feet. 

“Wait!” shesaid. “Something isthe matter!” 

She was at the bedroom door in an instant, 
and in an instant more she was at her aunt’s 
bedside. 

“ Maria—I am dying,” said the abbess’s 
voice, faintly, as she felt the nun’s arm under 
her head. 

Dalrymple heard the words, and did not hes- 
itate as he hastily felt for something in his 
pocket. 

“Come!” cried Maria Addolorata. 

But he was already there, on the other side 
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of the bed, pouring something between the sick 
lady’s lips. 

It was fortunate that he was there at that 
moment. He had indeed anticipated the pos- 
sibility of a sudden failure in the action of the 
heart, and he never came to the convent with- 
out a small supply of a powerful stimulant of 
his own invention. The liquid, however, was 
of such a nature that he did not like to leave 
the use of it to Maria Addolorata’s discretion, 
for he was aware that she might easily be mis- 
taken in the symptoms of the collapse which 
would really require its use. 

The abbess swallowed a sufficient quantity 
of it, and Dalrymple allowed her head to lie 
again upon the pillow. She looked almost as 
though she were dead. Her eyes were turned 
up, and her jaw had dropped. Maria Addolo- 
rata believed that all was over. 

“ She is dead,” she said. “ Let us leave her 
in peace.” 

It is a very ancient custom among Italians 
to withdraw as soon as a dying person is uncon- 
scious, if not even before the supreme moment. 

“She will probably live through this,” an- 
swered Dalrymple, shaking his head. 

Neither he nor the nun spoke again for along 
time. Little by little the abbess revived under 
the influence of the stimulant, the heart beat 


less faintly, and the mouth slowly closed, while 
the eyelids shut themselves tightly over the up- 
turned eyes. The normal, regular breathing 
began again, and the crisis was over. 


“Tt is passed,” said Dalrymple. “ It will 
not come again to-day. We can leave her now, 
for she will sleep.” 

“Yes,” said the abbess herself; “let me 
sleep.” Her voice was faint, but the words were 
distinctly articulated. 

Then she opened her eyes, and looked about 
her quite naturally. Her glance rested upon 
Dalrymple’s face. Suddenly realizing that she 
was not veiled, she drew the coverlet up over 
her face. It is a peculiarity of such cases that 
the patient returns almost immediately to or- 
dinary consciousness when the moment of 
danger is past. 

“Go!” she said with more energy than 
might have been expected. “This is a reli- 
gious house. You must not be here.” 

Dalrymple retired into the parlor again, shut- 
ting the door behind him, and waited for Maria 
Addolorata ; for it was now indispensable that 
he should give her directions for the night. 
During the few minutes which passed while 
he was alone he stood lookgng out of the win- 
dow. The excitement of the last half-hour had 
cut off from his present state of mind the emo- 
tion he had felt before the abbess’s cry for help, 
but had not decreased the impression it had 
left. While he was helping the sick lady there 


had not been one instant in which he had not 
felt that there was more than the life of a half. 
saintly old woman in the balance, and that her 
death meant the end of his meetings with 
Maria Addolorata. Annetta’s words came back 
to him, “She will knead her pillow with tears, 
and make her bread of it.” 

Several minutes passed, and the door opened 
softly and closed again. Maria Addolorata 
came up to him where he stood by the win- 
dow. She did not speak for a moment, but he 
saw that her hand was pressed to her side. 

“T have spent a bad half-hour,” she said at 
last, with something like a gasp. 

“Tt is the worst half-hour I ever spent in 
my life,” answered Dalrymple. “I thought it 
was all over,” he added. 

“Yes,” she said; “I thought it was all over.” 

He could hear his heart beating in his ears. 
He could almost hear hers. His hand went 
out toward her, cold and unsteady, but it fell 
to his side again almost instantly. But for the 
heart-beats, it seemed to him that there was an 
appalling stillness in the air of the quiet room. 
His manly face grew very pale. He slowly 
bit his lip, and looked out of the window. An 
enormous temptation was upon him. He knew 
that if she moved to leave his side he should 
take her and hold her. There was a tiny drop 
of blood on his lip now. Something in him 
made him hope against himself that she would 
speak, that she would say some insignificant, 
dry words. But every inch of his strong fiber 
and every ounce of his hot blood hoped that 
she would move, instead of speaking. 

She sighed, and the sigh was broken by a 
quick-drawn breath. Slowly Dalrymple turned 
his white face and gleaming eyes to her veiled 
head. Still she neither spoke nor moved. He, 
in memory, saw her face, her mouth, and her 
eyes through the thick stuff that hid tlm. The 
silence became awful to him ; his hands opened 
and shut convulsively. 

She heard his breath, and she saw the un- 
certain shadow of his hand, moving on the 
black and white squares of the pavement. She 
made a slight, short movement toward him, and 
then stepped suddenly back, overcoming the 
temptation to go to him. 

“No!” 

He uttered the single word with a low, fierce 
cry. In an instant his arms were around her, 
pressing her, lifting her, straining her, almost 
bruising her. In an instant his lips were kiss- 
ing a face whiter than his own, eyes that flamed 
like summer lightning between his kisses, lips 
crushed and hurt by his, but still not kissed 
enough, hands that were raised to resist, but 
lingered to be kissed in turn, lest anything 
should be lost. 

A little splintering crash, the sound of a glass 
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falling upon the stone floor in the next room, 
proke the stillness. Dalrymple’s arms relaxed, 
and the two stood for one moment facing each 
other, pale, with fire in their eyes, and hearts 
beating more loudly than before. Dalrymple 
raised his hand to his forehead, as though he 
were dazed, and made an uncertain step in the 
direction of the door, Maria raised her white 
hands toward him, and her eyelids drooped 
even while she looked into his face. 

He kissed her once more with a kiss in which 
all other kisses seemed to meet and live and die 
a lingering, sweet death. She sank into the 
deep, old easy-chair, and when she looked up 
he was gone. 


IX. 


Ir rained during the afternoon, and Dalrym- 
ple sat in his small laboratory, among his books 
and the simple apparatus he used for his ex- 
periments. His little window was closed, and 
the southwest wind drove the shower against 
the clouded panes of glass, so that the rain 
came through the ill-fitted strips of lead which 
joined them, and ran down in small streams to 
the channel in the stone sill, whence the water 
found its way out through a hole running 
through the wall. He sat in his rush-bottomed 
-chair, sideways by the deal table, one long leg 
crossed over the other. Hishand lay on an open 
book, and his fingers occasionally tapped the 
page impatiently, while his eyes were fixed on 
the window, watching the driving rain. 

He was not thinking, for he could not think. 
Over and over again the scene of the morn- 
ing came back to him, and sent the hot blood 
rushing to his throat. He tried to reflect, in- 
deed, and to see whether what he had done 
was to have any consequences for him, or was 
to be left behind in his life, like a lovely view 
seen fromm carriage window on a swift jour- 
ney, gone before it is half seen, and never to be 
seenagain except in dreams. But he was utterly 
unable to look forward, and to reason about the 
future. Everything dragged him back, up the 
steep ascent to the convent, through the arched 
ways and vaulted corridors, to the room in which 
she had passed the supreme moments of his life. 
The only distinct impression of thefuture was the 
strong desire to feel again what he had felt that 
day ; to feel it again and again, and always, as 
long as feeling could last ; to stretch out his 
hands and take, to close them and hold; to 
make his indubitably what had been but ques- 
tionably his for an instant; to get the one thing 
worth having for himself, and only for himself. 
For the passion of a strong man is loving and 
taking, and the passion of a good woman is 
loving and giving. Dalrymple réasoned well 
enough, later,— too well, perhaps,— but dur- 
ing those hours he spent alone on that day 
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there was no power of reasoning in him. The 
world was the woman he loved, and the world’s 
orbit was but the circle of his clasping arms. 
Beyond them was chaos, without form and 
void, as clouded as the rain-streaked panes of 
his little window. ,; 

He looked at his watch more than once. At 
last he rose, threw a cloak over his shouldets, 
and went out, locking the door of the litfle 
laboratory behind him as he always did, and 
thrusting the unwieldy keyinto his pocket. 

He climbed the hill to the convent, taking 
the short cut through the narrow lanes. The 
rain had almost ceased, and the wet mist that 
blew round the corners of the dark houses was 
pleasant in his face.. But he scarcely knew 
what he saw and felt on his way. He reached 
the convent church, and went in, and stood 
by one of the pillars near the door. 

It was a smallchurch, built with a great choir 
for the nuns behind the high altar; from each 
side of the latter a high wooden screen extended 
to the walls, completely cutting off the space. 
It was dark, too, especially in such weather, 
and almost deserted, save for a number of old 
women who knelt on the damp marble pave- 
ment, some leaning against the backs of chairs, 
some resting one arm upon the plastered bases 
of the yellow marble columns. There were 
many lights on the high altar. Two acolytes, 
rough-headed boys of Subiaco, knelt within 
the rail, dressed in black cassocks and clean 
linen cottas. Two priests and a young dea- 
con sat side by side on the right of the altar, 
with small black books in their hands. The 
nuns were chanting, unseen, in the choir. No 
one noticed Dalrymple, wrapped in his cloak, 
as he leaned against the pillar near the door. 
His head was a little inclined, involuntarily 
respectful to ceremonies he neither believed in 
nor understood, but which had in them the 
imposing element of devout earnestness. Yet 
his eyes were raised, and looked up from un- 
der his brows, steadily and watchfully, for he 
knew that Maria Addolorata was behind the 
screen, and from the first moment of entering 
the church it seemed to him that he could 
distinguish her voice from the rest. 

He knew that it was hers, though he had 
never heard her sing. There was in all those 
sweet, colorless tones one tone that made ring- 
ing harmonies in his strong heart. Among all 
those mingling accents there was one accent 
that touched his soul. Amidst the echoes that 
died softly away under the dim arches there 
was one echo that_died not, but rang on and 
on in his ears. There was a voice not like other 
voices there, nor like any he had ever heard. 
Many were strong and sweet ; this one was not 
sweet and strong only, but alivewith a divine life, 
winged with divine wings, essential of immor- 
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tality, touching beyond tears, passionate as the 
living, breathing, sighing, dying world, grand 
as a flood of light, sad as the twilight of gods, 
full as a great water swinging to the tide of the 
summer’s moon, fine-drawn as star-rays—a 
voice of gold. 

As Dalrymple stood there in the shadow he 
heard it singing to him, and telling him all that 
- he had not been told in words, all that he felt, 
“and more also. For there was in it the passion 

ef the woman, and the passionate remorse of 
the nun, the towering love of Maria Braccio, 
woman and princess, and the deep despair of 
Maria Addolorata, nun and sinner, unfaithful 
spouse of the Lord Christ, accused and self- 
accusing, self-wronged, self-judged, but con- 
demned of God and foretasting the ultimate 
tragedy that is eternal — the tragedy of supreme 
hell. 

The man who stood there knew that it was 
his doing, and the burden of his deeds bowed 
him bodily as he stood. But still he listened, 
and as she sung he watched her lips in the 
dark, inner mirror of sin’s memory, and they 
drew him on. 

Little by little he heard only her voice, and 
the others chanted but faintly as from an infi- 
nite distance. And then, not in his thought, but 
in deed, she was singing alone, and the words 
of “O Salutaris Hostia,” sounded in the dim 
church as they had never sounded before, nor 
could ever sound again—the appeal of a lost 
soul’s agony to God, the glory of golden voice, 
the accent of transcendent genius, the passion, 
the strength, the despair of an ancient race. 

In the dark church the coarse, sad peasant 
women bowed themselves upon the pavement. 
One of them sobbed aloud, and beat her breast. 
Angus Dalrymple knelt upon one knee, and 
pressed his brow against the foot of the pillar, 
kneeling neither to God, nor to the sacred Host, 
nor to man’s belief in heaven or hell, neither 
praying nor blaspheming, neither hoping nor 
dreading, but spellbound upon a rack of tor- 
ture that was heartbreaking delight, his senses 
torn and strained to the utmost of his strong 
endurance, to the very scream of passion, his 
soul crucified upon the exquisite loveliness of 
his sin. 

Then all was still for an instant. Again there 
was a sound of voices, as the nuns sang in 
chorus the ‘“‘Tantum Ergo.” But the voice of 
voices was silent among them. The solemn 
Benediction blessed the just and the unjust 
alike. The short verses and responses of the 
priests broke the air that still seemed alive and 
trembling. 

Dalrymple rose slowly,and wrapped his cloak 
about him. Above the footsteps of the women 
going out of the church he could hear the soft 
sound of all the nuns moving together as they 
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left the choir. He knew that she was with 
them, and he stood motionless in his place til] 
silence descended as a curtain between him 
and what had been. Then, with bent head, he 
went out into the rain that poured through the 
dim twilight. 

x 


THEY were together on the following day. 
The abbess was better, and as yet there had 
been no return of the syncope which Dalrymple 
dreaded. 

Contrary to her habit, Maria Addolorata sat 
on a high chair by the table, her head veiled 
and turned away, her chin supported in her 
hand. Dalrymple was seated not far from her, 
leaning forward and trying to see her face, si- 
lent, and in a dangerous mood. She had re- 
fused to let him come near her, and even to 
raise her veil. When she spoke her voice was 
full of a profound sadness that irritated him 
instead of touching him, for his nerves were 
strung to passion, and out of tune with regret. 

“ The sin of it, the deadly sin!” she said. 

“ There is no sin in it,” he answered; but she 
shook her veiled head. 

And there was silence again, as on the day 
before; but the stillness was of another kind. 
It was not the awful lull which goes before the 
bursting of the storm, when the very air seems 
to start at the fall of a leaf for fear lest it be 
already the thunder-clap. It was more like the 
noiseless rising of a hungry flood that creeps 
up round the doomed house, wherein is des- 
perate, starving life, higher and higher, inch 
by inch—the flood of rising fate. 

“ You say that there is no sin in it,” she said 
afteratime. ‘“ You say it, but you do not think 
it. You are a man — you have honor to lose — 
you understand that, at least —” 

“You are a woman, and you have #@umanity’s 
right to be free. It is an honorable right. You 
gave it up when you took that veil, not knowing 
what it was that you gave up. You have done 
no wrong. You have done nothing that any 
loving maiden need be ashamed of. I kissed 
you, for you could not help yourself. That is 
the monstrous crime which you say is to be pun- 
ished with eternal damnation. It is monstrous 
that you should think so. It is blasphemy to 
say that God made woman to lead a life of 
suffering and daily misery, chained to a cross 
which it is agony to look at, and shame to 
break from.” 

“Go—leave me! You are tempting me 
again.” She spoke away from him, not chang- 
ing her position. 

“Tf truth is temptation, I am tempting you, 
for I am showing you the truth. The truth 1s 
this. When you were almost a child they be- 
gan to bend you and break you in the way they 
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meant you to grow. You bent, but you were 
not broken. Your nature is too strong. There 
isa life of yourownin you. It was against your 
will, and when you were just grown up they 
buried you, your beauty, your youth, your fresh 
young heart, your voice and your genius — for 
it is nothing less. It was all done with deliberate 
intention for the glory of your family, blasphe- 
mously asserted to be the glory of God. It was 
pressed upon you before you knew what you 
were doing, and made pleasant to you before 
you knew what it all meant. Your cross was 
cushioned for you, and your crown of thorns was 
gilded. They made the seat under the canopy 
seem a seat in heaven. They even made you 
believe that the management of two or three 
score suffering women was government and 
power. It seemed a great thing to be abbess, 
did it not?” 

Maria Addolorata bent her veiled head 
slowly two or three times in a heavy-hearted 
way. 
“They made you believe all that,” continued 
Dalrymple, with cold earnestness, “ and much 
more besides —a great deal of which I know 
little, I suppose — the life to come, and saint- 
ship, and the glories of heaven. You have found 
out what it is all worth. We have found it out 
together. And they frightened you with hell. 
Do you know what hellis? A life without love 
when one knows what love can mean. I am 
not eloquent; I wish I were. But I am plain, 
and I can tell you the truth.” 

“Tt is not the truth,” answered the nun, 
slowly. “ You tell me itis, to tempt me. I can- 
not drive you away by force. Will you not go? 
I cannot cry out for help; it would min me 
and you. Will you not leave me? But for God’s 
grace, I am at your mercy, and there is little 
grace for me, a sinner.” 

“No, I will not go away,” said Dalrymple; 
and it seemed to Maria that his voice was the 
voice of her fate. 

“Then God have mercy! ” she cried in a 
low tone; and as her head sank forward it was 
her forehead that rested in her right hand, in- 
stead of her chin. 

“ Love is more merciful than God,” he an- 
swered, 

There was a sudden softness in his voice 
which she had never heard, not even yester- 
day. Rising, he stole near to her, and, standing, 
bent down, and leaned upon the table by her 
side, and spoke close to her ear. But he did not 
touch her. She could feel his breath through 
her veil when he spoke again. It was vital, and 
herce, and softly hot, like the breathing of a 
powerful wild beast. 

“Youaremy God,” hesaid. “I worship you, 
and adore you. But I must have you for mine 
always. I would rather kill you, and have no 
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God, than lose you alive. Come with me. You 
are free. You can get through the garden at 
night — with good horses we can reach the sea 
to-morrow. There is an English ship of war at 
anchor in Civita Vecchia. The officers are my 
friends. Before to-morrow night we can be 
safe—married —happy. No one will know — 
no one will follow us. Maria—come—come 
— come!” 

His voice sank to a vibrating whisper as he 
repeated the word again and again closer and 
closer toher ear. Her hands had dropped from 
her forehead, and lay upon the table. With bent 
head she listened. 

“ Come, my darling,” he continued fast and 
low. “TI have a beautiful home, my father’s 
home, my mother’s — your laws and vows are 
nothing to them. You shall be honored, loved, . 
—ah, dear! adored, worshiped,—you do not 
know what we will do for you, to fill your life 
with sweet things. All your life, Maria, from 
to-morrow. Instead of pain and penance and 
everlasting suffering and weariness, you shall 
have all the world holds of love, and peace, 
and flowers. And you shall sing your whole 
heart out when you will, and have music to play 
with from year’s beginning to year’s end and 
year’s end again. Sweet, let me tell you how 
I love you — how you are alive in every drop 
of my blood, beating through me like living 
fire, through heart and soul and head and 
hand —” 

With a quick movement she pressed her 
palms against her veil upon her ears to shut 
out the sound of his words. She rocked her- 
self a little, as though the pain were almost 
greater than she could bear. But his hands 
moved too, stealthily, strongly, as a tiger’s vel- 
vet feet, with a vibration all through them, to 
the very ends of his fingers. For he was in ear- 
nest. And one arm went softly round her, and 
closed gently upon her as her figure swayed 
in her chair; and the other hand sought hers, 
and found it as cold as ice and trembling, and 
not strong to stop her hearing. And again 
she listened. 

Wild and incoherent words fell from his lips, 
hot and low, with no reason in them but the 
overwhelming reason of love itself. For he was 
not an eloquent man, and now he took no 
thought of what he said. He was far too nat- 
ural to be eloquent, and far too deeply stirred 
to care for the shape his love took in speech. 
There was in his words the strong rush of out- 
bursting truth which even the worst passion 
has when it is real tothe roots. Words terrible 
and gentle, blasphemous and devout, wove 
themselves into a new language such as Maria 
Addolorata had never heard, nor dared to think 
of hearing. But he dared everything, to tell 
her, to hold her, against God and devil, hea- 
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ven and earth, and all mankind. And he prom- 
ised all he had, and all that was not his to 
promise or to give, rending her beliefs to 
shreds, trampling on the broken fragments of 
all she had worshiped, tearing her chains link 
from link, and scattering them like straw down 
the storm of passionate contempt. And then 
again pouring out love, and more love, and 
love again, as a stream of liquid fire let loose 
to flood all it meets with dazzling destruction 
and hot death. 

It is not every woman that knows what it is 
to be so loved, and to listen to such words so 
spoken. Those who have heard and felt can 
understand, but not the rest. Gradually, as he 
spoke, her veiled face was drawn toward his; 
gradually her hand raised the thick veil, and 
drew it back; and again a little, and the hand 
that had struggled long and silently against his 
lay still at last, and the face that had appealed 
in vain to Heaven hid itself against the heart 
of the strong man. 

“The Lord have mercy upon my sinful soul!” 
she softly prayed. 

“T love you,” whispered Dalrymple, fold- 
ing her to him with both his arms, and pressing 
his lips to her head. “That is all the world 
holds. That is all the heaven there is, and we 
have it for our own.” 

But presently she drew back from him, cling- 
ing to him with her hands as though to hold 
him, and yet separating from him, and looking 
up into his face. 

“ And to-morrow ?” she said, with a despair- 
ing question in her tone. 

“We will go away to-night,” he answered; 
“and to-morrow will be ours, too, and all the 
to-morrows after that.” 

But she shook her head, and her hands 
loosened their hold upon his arms, still linger- 
ing on his sleeves. 

‘“‘ And leave her to die ?” she asked, with a 
quick glance at the abbess’s door. 

Then she looked at him, with something of 
sudden fear as she met his eyes again. And 
almostinstantly she turned from him, and threw 
herself forward upon the table as she sat. 

“The sin, the deadly sin!” she moaned. 
‘Qh, the horror of it all—the sin, the shame, 
the disgrace! That is the’worst to bear—the 
shame! The undying shame of it!” 

Dalrymple’s brows bent themselves in a 
heavy frown, for he was in no temper to be 
thwarted, desperate as the risk might be. For 
himself, he knew that he was setting his life on 
the chances if she consented, and that life would 
not be worth having if she refused. He knew 
well enough that they must almost certainly be 
pursued, and that there would be little hesita- 
tion about shooting him or cutting his throat 
if they were caught andifhe resisted, ashe knew 
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that he should. He had been in love with her 
for days. The last twenty-four hours had made 
him desperate, and a desperate man is not to 
be played with, more especially if he chance 
to have any Highland blood in his veins, 

“ What do you believe in most ?” he asked 
suddenly and almost brutally. 

She turned, startled, and looked him in the 
face. 

* Because, if you believe in God, as I sup- 
pose you do, I take God to witness that I shall 
be a dead man this night unless you promise 
to go with me.” 

She stared, and turned white to the lips, as he 
had neverseen her turn palebefore. Sheleaned 
forward, gazing into his eyes and breathing 
hard. ; 

“ You do not mean that,” she said, as though 
trying hard to convince herself. 

“ T mean it,” he answered slowly, pale him- 
self, and knowing what he said. 

She leaned nearer to him, and took his arms 
with her hands, for she could not speak. The 
terrible question was in her eyes. 

“You would kill yourself if I refused—if I 
would not go with you?” Still she could not 
believe him. 

“Ves,” he answered. 

Once more the room was very still as the 
two looked into each other’s eyes. But Maria 
Addolorata said nothing. The frown deepened 
on Dalrymple’s face, and his strong mouth was 
drawn, as a man draws in his lips at the mo- 
ment of meeting death. 

“ Good-by,” he said, gently loosening him- 
self from her hold. 

Her hands dropped, and she turned half 
round, following him as he went toward the 
door. His hand was almost on the latch. He 
did not turn. But as he heard her swift feet be- 
hind him he bent his head a little. Her arms 
went round his throat, reaching up to his great 
height. 

“No! No!” she cried, drawing his head 
down to her. 

But he took her by the wrists, and held her 
away from him at arms’ length. 

“Are you in earnest?” he asked fiercely. 
“If you play with me any more, you shall die, 
too.” 

“But not to-day!” she answered implor- 
ingly. ‘ Not to-night! Give me time —a day 
—a little while—” 

“To lose you? No. I have been near los- 
ing you. I know what it means. Make up 
your mind. Yes or no.” 

“To-night ? But how ? There is not time— 
these clothes I wear —” 

She turned her head distractedly to one side 
and the other as she spoke, while he held her 
wrists. Dalrymple saw that there was reason 
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in the objections she made. So dangerous a 
flight could not be undertaken without some 
preparation. He loosed her hands, and began 
to pace the room, concentrating his mind upon 
the details. She watched him in silence, lean- 
ing against the back of the easy-chair. Then 
he stopped just before her. 

“ My cloak would come down to your feet,” 
he said, measuring her height with his eyes. 
“| have a plaid which would cover your head. 
Once on horseback, no one would notice any- 
thing. Can you ride?” 

“No; I never learned.” 

“That is unlucky. But we can manage it. 
The main thing would be to get a long start if 
possible, — that you should not be missed,— to 
get away just at the beginning of the longest 
time during which the nuns would not expect 
to see you. Where is your own room? Is it 
near this?” ' 

Maria Addolorata told him, and explained 
the position of the balcony with the steps lead- 
ing down into the garden. He asked her who 
kept the key of the postern. It was in the pos- 
session of the gardener, who took it away with 
him at night; but the lock was on the inside, 
and uncovered, as old Italian locks are. By 
raising the curved spring one could push back 
the bolt. There was a handle on the latter for 
that purpose. There would be no difficulty 
about getting out, nor about letting Dalrym- 
ple in, provided that the night were dark. 

“ The moon is almost full,” said Dalrymple, 
thoughtfully; and he began to walk up and 
down again. “ Never mind. It must be to- 
morrow night. In your dark dress, when the 
sisters are asleep, if you keep in the shadow 
along the wall, there is not the slightest risk. 
I will be waiting for you on the other side of 
the gate with my cloak and plaid. I will have 
the horses ready a little higher up. There is 
a good mule-path which goes down into the 
valley on that side. You have only to reach 
the gate, and let yourself out. It is very easy. 
Tell me at what time to be waiting.” 

Maria leaned heavily upon the chair, with 
bent head. 

“I cannot do it—oh, I cannot!” she said 
despairingly. “The shame of it! To be the 
talk of Rome, the scandal of the day, a disgrace 
to my father and mother!” 

Dalrymple frowned, and, biting his lip, he 


struck his clenched fist softly with the palm of* 


his hand, making a few quick steps backward 
and forward. Hestopped suddenly, and looked 
at her with dangerous eyes. 

“T have told you,” he said. “I will not re- 
peat it. You must choose.” 

“Oh, you cannot be in earnest—” 

“Youshallsee. Itis plainenough,” he added, 
with an accent of scorn. “ You are more afraid 
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of a little talk and gossip in Rome than of be- 
ing told to-morrow morning that I died in the 
night. That is Italian courage, I suppose.” 

She hung her head fora moment. Then, as 
she heard his footsteps, she threw her veil back, 
and saw that he was going toward the door with- 
out a word. 

“You are cruel,” she said, half catching her 
breath. “ You know that you make me suffer 
—that I cannot live without you.” 

“T shall certainly not live without you,” he 
answered, “I mean to have you at any price, 
or I will die in the attempt to get you.” 

The words have a melodramatic look on 
paper, but he spoke them not only with his lips, 
but with his whole self. They were not out of 
keeping with his nature. There is no more des- 
perate blood in the world’s veins than that of 
the Celt when he is driven to bay or exasper- 
ated by passion. In him the reckless fatalism 
of the Asiatic is blended with the cool daring 
of the Northerner. 

Maria Addolorata had little experience of the 
world or of men, but she had the hereditary in- 
stincts of her sex, and as shelooked at Dalrymple 
she recognized in him the man who would do 
what he said, or forfeit his life in trying to do 
it. There is no mistaking the truth about such 
men at such moments. 

“ T believe you would,” she said, and she felt 
pride in saying it. 

Her own life was in the balance. She bent 
her head again. Her temples were throbbing, 
and it was hard to think at all connectedly. 

“T want your answer,” he said, still stand- 
ing near the door. “ Yes or no, for to-morrow 
night ?” 

“T cannot live without you,” she answered 
slowly, and still looking down. “I must go.” 

But she did not meet his eyes, for she knew 
that she was wavering still, and almost as un- 
certain asbefore. All atonce Dalrymple’s man- 
ner changed, He came quietly to her side, and 
took one of her hands, which hung idly over 
the back of the chair, in both of his. 

“You must be in earnest, as I am, my dear,” 
he said very calmly and gently. “ You must 
not play with a man’s life and heart as though 
they were worth nothing but play. You called 
me cruel, dear, a moment ago. But you are 
more cruel than I, for I do not hesitate.” 

“T must go,” she repeated, still avoiding his 
look. “ Yes; I must go. I should die without 
you.” 

“But to-morrow when I come you will 
hesitate again,” he sgid, still speaking very 
quietly. “I must be sure. You must give me 
some promise, something more than you have 
given me yet.” 

She looked up with startled eyes. 

“You do not believe me?” she asked. 
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“What shall I do? I—I promise! You your- 
self have never said that you promised.” 

“ Does it need that?” He pressed the hand 
he held, with softly increasing strength, between 
his palms. 

“ No,” she answered, looking at him; “I 
can see it. You will do what you say. I have 
promised, too.” 

He gazed incredulously into her face. 

“ Do you doubt me ?” she asked. 

“ Have I not reason to doubt ? You change 
your mind easily. I do not blame you. But 
how am I to believe ?” 

She grew impatient of his unbelief. Yet as 
he pressed her hand the power he had over 
her increased with every second. 

“ But I will, I will!” she cried in a low 
voice. “And still you doubt—I see it in your 
eyes. Have I not promised ? What more can 
I do?” 

“‘T do not know,” he answered ; “ but you 
must make me believe you.” The strength of 
his eyes seemed to be forcing something from 
her. 

“TI say it—I promise it—I swear it! Do 
I notlove you? Am I not giving my soul for 
you? Have I not given it already? What 
more can I do or say?” 

“T do not know,” he answered a second 
time, holding her with his eyes. “I must be- 
lieve you before I go.” 

He spoke honestly and earnestly, not mean- 
ing to exasperate her, searching in her look for 
what was unmistakably in his own. His hands 
shook, not weakly, as they held hers. His 
piercing eyes seemed to see through and 
through her. She trembled all over, and the 
color rose to her face, more in despair of con- 
vincing him than in a blush of shame. 

“ Believe me!” she said imperiously, and her 
eyelids contracted with the effort of her will. 

But he said nothing. She felt that he was 
immeasurably strongerthan she. But just then 
he was not more desperate. There wasa short, 
intense silence. Her face grew pale, and was 
set with the fatal look she sometimes had. 

“ T pledge you with my blood! ” shesaid sud- 
denly. 

Her eyes did not waver from his, but she 
wrenched her right hand from him, and before 
he could take it again her even teeth had met 
in the flesh. The bright, scarlet blood rose 
high, and broke, and trickled in vivid stripes 
across her hand as she held it before his face. 
Her own was very white, but without a trace 
of pain. Something in the fierce action appealed 
strongly to the fiery Celtic nature of the man. 
His features relaxed instantly. 

“T believe you,” he said, and she knew it as 
his arms went round her; and the pain of the 
wound made his kisses sweeter. 


XI. 


Wuen Dalrymple left Maria on that day, 
he returned as usual to Stefanone’s house. Sora 
Nanna was alone, for Stefanone was still absent 
in Rome, and Annetta had gone on the pre- 
vious day with a number of women to the fair 
at Civitella San Sisto, which took place on Sun- 
day. She was expected to return on Monday 
afternoon. It is usual enough fora party of wo- 
men, with two or three men, to go to the fairs 
in neighboring towns, and to spend the night 
with the friends of some one of the company. 
It was more common still in those days. 

Sora Nanna gave Dalrymple his dinner, and 
kept him company for a while. But he was 
gloomy and preoccupied, and before long she 
retired to the regions of the laundry, which was 
installed in a long, low building that ran out 
into the vegetable garden at the back of the 
house. Monday was generally the day for 
ironing the heavy linen of the convent, which 
was taken up on Tuesdays in the huge baskets 
carried by four women, slung to a pole which 
rested on their shoulders in the old primitive 
fashion, just as litters are still carried im many 
parts of Asia. It had occurred more than once 
to Dalrymple, during the last two days, that he 
could hide almost anything he chose in one of 
these baskets, which was always delivered di- 
rectly to Maria Addolorata, and which she was 
at liberty to unpack in the privacy of the linen- 
room if she chose. 

He thought of this again as he sat over his 
dinner, and heard the endless song of the wo- 
men far off at their work. He knew the habits 
of the house thoroughly, and all the customs 
regarding the carrying up of the baskets, and 
he remembered that several of them would 
surely be taken to the convent on the morrow. 
He thought that if he could procure some more 
suitable clothes for Maria to wear, this would 
be a safe means of conveying them to her. She 
could put them on in her cell just before the 
hour at which she was to expect him, so that 
there would be no time lost, and the danger of 
detection during their flight would be greatly 
diminished. But there were all sorts of difficul- 
ties in the way, and he realized them one by 
one, until he almost abandoned the scheme in 
favor of the cloak and plaid which he had first 
proposed. 

He pushed back his chair, and went up-stairs 
to his ownroom. The impression made upon 
him by Maria Addolorata when she had bitten 
her hand had been a strong one, but the man’s 
nature, though not exactly distrustful, was mel- 
ancholic and pessimistic. Two hours and more 
had passed since they had been together, and 
things had a different look. He realized more 
clearly the strength of the ties which bound 
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Maria to her convent life, and the effort it must 
be to her to break them. He remembered the 
arguments he had used, and he saw that they 
had been those of passion rather than of reason. 
Their effect could not be lasting when he him- 
self was not there to lend them his words and 
the persuasion of his strength. Maria would 
repent of her promise ; and there was nothing 
to bind her to it. Hitherto there had been no 
risk,no common danger. By a chain of natural 
circumstances he had made his way into a most 
extraordinary position, but it was in her power, 
in a moment of repentance, to force him from 
it. While the abbess was ill, Maria was virtually 
mistress of the convent. At a word from her 
the doors might be shut in his face. She might 
promise again, and bite her hand again; but 
when it came to his waiting outside the garden 
gate, she might be seized by a fit of repentance, 
and he might wait till morning. 

As he sat in his room he realized all this and 
more, for he knew that on calm reflection he 
meant to do what he had that morning threat- 
ened in his haste. He had never been attached 
to life for its own sake. Melancholic men often 


arenot. He had many times thought over the 
subject of suicide with a sort of grim interest 
in it, which indicated the direction his temper 
would take if he were ever absolutely defeated 


in a matter which he had at heart. 

Nothing he had ever felt in his life had taken 
hold of him as his love for Maria Addolorata ; 
for he had never really been in love before, and 
he had completely abandoned himself to it, as 
such a man was sure to do in such surround- 
ings. She was beautiful, but that was not all. 
Since he had heard her sing he knew that her 
voice and her rare talent together were genius 
and nothing less. But that was far from being 
all. She was of his own class, and he had been 
seeing her daily, when the peasant women 
among whom he lived were little more than 
good-natured animals; but even that was not 
all. He was at that time of life when a man’s 
character is apt to take a violent and sudden 
turn in its ultimate direction, when the forces 
that have been growing show themselves all at 
once, when passion, having appealed as yet but 
to the man, has climbed and is within reach of 
his soul, to take hold of it and twist it, or to be 
finally conquered, perhaps, in a holy life. But 
Dalrymple was very far from being the kind of 
man who could have taken refuge against him- 
self in higher things. At a time when materi- 
alism was beginning to seem a great thing, he 
Was a strong materialist in scientific questions. 
He grasped what he could see, and held it, but 
what he could not see had no existence for him. 
Nothing transcendental attracted him beyond 
the sphere of mathematics. Yet he had not the 
materialist’s temperament: for the Highland 
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blood in: his veins brought strong fancies and 
sudden passions to his head and heart, such as 
his chemistry could not explain ; and when the 
brain burned and the heart beat fast, it méant 
doing or dying with him, as with many a Scotch- 
man before and since. Life had never seemed 
to be worth much in his eyes compared with 
a thing he wanted. 

He sat still and thought the matter over, and 
considered the question of death, for a few short 
minutes. There was not a trace of philosophi- 
cal speculation in his reflections, or they would 
have lasted longer. He merely desired to be 
sure, with that curious Scotch caution, of his 
own intentions, in order not to be obliged to 
think the matter over again at the last minute. 

He had drunk a measure of strong wine with 
his dinner as usual. To-day it increased the 
gloom ofhistemper, and the pessimistic view he 
took. In less than a quarter of an hour he had 
made up his mind that if Maria Addolorata re- 
pented at a late hour and refused to leave the 
convent, he would make an attempt to carry her 
away by force. If he failed, and found himself 
shut off from all possibility of intercourse with 
her, life would not be worth living, and he would 
throw it away. When strong men are in that 
frame of mind they generally accomplish what 
they have in view. Moreover, it is a great mis- 
take to think that the people who think and talk 
of suicide will not take their own lives. On the 
contrary, statistics show that it ismore those who 
speak of it the most frequently who ultimately 
make away with themselves. The mere fact of 
contemplating and discussing death familiarizes 
man with it till he does not even attribute to it 
its true value, which is little enough, as most 
of us know. Dalrymple was in earnest, and he 
knew it. 

He rose from his chair, and unlocked his lit- 
tlelaboratory. Among many otherthings upon 
the long table there was a plain English oak 
box, filled with small stoppered bottles, each 
having a label upon it with the name of the con- 
tents written in his own hand. Some were 
merely medicines, which he carried with him 
in case his services should ever be required, as 
had happenedat the present time. Others were 
chemicals which he used in his experiments, 
such as he could not easily have procured in 
Italy outside of the great cities. One even con- 
tained the common spirits of camphor, of which 
he had once given Annetta a teaspoonful when 
she had complained of a chill and sickness. 
One, however, was more than half full of a so- 
lution of hydrocyanide of potassium, a liquid 
little less suddenly and surely fatal than the 
prussic acid which enters into its composition. 

He took out this bottle, and held it up to the 
light. The liquid wasasclearand transparent as 
water. He watched it curiously as he made it 
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run up to the neck and back again. It might 
have been taken for pure alcohol, being abso- 
lutely colorless. 

‘“‘ Tt would not take much of that,” he said to 
himself, with a grim smile. 

His meditations were interrupted by the voice 
of Sora Nanna, who had opened his bedroom 
door without ceremony, and stood calling to 
him. He came forward hastily from the labo- 
ratory, and went up to her. 

“You do not know!” she cried, laughing, 
andholding upaletter. “ Stefanonehas written 
to me from Rome! To me! Who the devil 
knows what he says? I donot understand any- 
thingofit. Whoshould teach meto read? He 
takes me for a priest, that I should know how 
to read!” 

Dalrymple laughed a little as he took the let- 
ter. He picked up his hat from a chair, for he 
meant to go out and spend the afternoon alone 
upon the hillside. 

“ Wewillreadit down-stairs,” he said. “I am 
going for a walk.” 

He read it to her in the common room on 
the ground floor. It was a letter dictated by 
Stefanone to a public scribe, instructing his 
wife to tell Gigetto to send another load of wine 
to Rome as soon as possible, as the price was 
good in the market. Stefanone would remain 
in the city till it came, and sell it before re- 
turning. 

“ These husbands!” exclaimed Sora Nanna, 
with a grin. “ What they will not do! They 
go, riding, riding, and they come back when it 
seems good to them. Who tells me what he 
does in Rome? Rome is great.” 

Dalrymple laughed, put on his hat, and went 
off, leaving Sora Nanna to find Gigetto and 
give the necessary directions. 


XII. 


GiceETTo had refused to accompany Annetta 
and her party to the fair at Civitella San Sisto. 
He had been to Rome several times, and was 
far too fine a young gentleman to divert him- 
self insucha very primitive place. He preferred 
to spend his leisure hours, which were. very 
many, in elegant idleness, according to his 
lights, between the tobacconist’s, the chemist’s 
shop, which was the resort of all the superior 
men of the place after four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the abundant though not very re- 
fined table which was spread twice daily in his 
father’s house. Civitella wine, Civitella fire- 
works, and especially Civitella girls, were quite 
beneath his notice. As for Annetta, he looked 
upon her with something like contempt, though 
he had a high respect for the fortune which 
must one day be hers. She was to bea neces- 
sary encumbrance of his future life, and for the 


present he meant to see as little of her as was 
conveniently possible without relinquishing his 
claims to her hand. She had admired him, in 
a way, until the arrival of Dalrymple; and he 
felt a little irritation at the Scotchman’s pres- 
ence in the house, so that he occasionally 
frightened Sora Nanna by talking of waiting 
for him with a gun at the corner of the forest, 
It produced a good impression, he thought, to 
show from time to time that he was not with- 
outjealousy. But as for going with her on such 
an expedition as a visit toa country fair, it was 
not to be expected of him. 

Nevertheless, Annetta had enjoyed herself 
thoroughly with her companions, and was very 
glad that Gigetto had not been at her elbow 
with his city notions of propriety, which he ap- 
plied to her, but made as elastic as he pleased 
for himself. She had been to high mass in the 
village church, crowded to suffocation; she had 
walked up and down the main street half the 
afternoon, arm in arm with the other girls, gig- 
gling and showing off her handsome costume 
to the poorer natives of the little place, and 
smiling wickedly at the handsome youths who 
stood idly in groups at the corners of the streets. 
She had dined sumptuously, and had made 
her eyes sparkle like rather vulgar little stars 
by drinking a glass of strong old white wine 
to the health and speedy marriage of all the 
other girls. She had gone out with them at 
dusk, and had watched the pretty fireworks in 
the small piazza, and had wandered on with 
them afterward in the moonlight to the ruin 
of the cyclopean fortress which overlooks the 
two valleys. Then back to the house of her 
friends, who kept the principal inn, and more 
tough chicken and tender salad and red wine 
for supper. And on the next day they had all 
gone down to the meager vineyards, half-way 
to San Vito, and just below the thick chestnut 
woods which belong to the marchese and feu- 
dal lord of that ancient town. And there, 
among the showers of reddening vine-leaves, 
she had helped to gather the last grapes of the 
year, with song and jest and laughter. At noon 
they climbed the hill again in the October sun, 
and dined upon the remains of the previous 
day’s feast ; then, singing still, they had started 
on their homeward, downward way, happy and 
not half tired yet when they reached Subiaco 
in the evening glow. 

They came trooping through the town to 
the little piazza in which the doctor’s house 
was situated. They separated here, some to go 
up to the higher part, while others were to go 
down in the same direction as Annetta. The 
girl looked up at the doctor’s windows, and 
her small eyes flashed viciously. It would be 
a pleasant ending to the two days’ holiday to 
have a look at her work. Now that he was 
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getting well, as Dalrymple told her, she was 
glad that she had not killed him. It was an 
even greater satisfaction to have almost fright- 
ened the old coward to death. She had been 
uneasy about the question of confession. 

« By Bacchus!” she laughed, “ I will go and 
see Sor Tommaso. They say he is better.” 

So she took leave of her companions, and 
entered the narrow door, and climbed the short 
flight of dark steps, and knocked. The doctor's 
sleeping-room opened directly upon the stair- 
case. He used the room on the ground floor 
as an office and dining-room, his old peasant 
woman-servant slept in the attic, and the other 
two rooms were let by the year. It was a very 
small house. 

The old woman, whose name was Serafina, 
opened the bedroom door, and thrust out her 
head, covered with a dark and threadbare 
shawl. There was a sibylline gloom about her 
withered face, as though she had lived a life- 
time in the face of a horror to come. 

“ What do you want?” she croaked roughly, 
and not opening the door any wider. 

“Eh, what do I want? I am the Annetta 
of Stefanone, and I have come to pay a visit 
to this dear doctor, because they say that he 
is better, God bless him!” 

“Oh! I did not recognize you,” said the 
old woman. “I will ask.” 

Still holding the door almost closed, she 
drew in her head, and spoke with Sor Tom- 
maso. Annetta could hear his answer. 

“Of course!” he said in a voice still weak, 
but singularly oily with the politeness of his 
intention. Let her favor us!” 

The door was opened, and Annetta went in. 
Sor Tommaso was sitting up near the window, 
ina deep easy-chair covered with ragged green 
damask. The girl was surprised by his pal- 
lor, as compared with his formerly rubicund 
complexion. Peasant-like, she glanced about 
the room to judge of its contents before she 
spoke. 

“How are you, dear Sor Tommaso?” she 
asked after the short pause. “Eh, what we 
have suffered for you, all of us! Who was this 
barbarian who wished to send you to para- 
dise ?” 

“Who knows?” returned Sor Tommaso, 
with amazing blandness. “I trust that he may 
be forgiven, as I forgive him.” 

“What it is to be a wise man!” exclaimed 
Annetta, with affected admiration. “To have 
such sentiments! It is a beautiful thing. And 
how do you feel now, dear Sor Tommaso ? 
Are you getting your strength again? They 
took your blood, those cowardly murderers. 
You must make it again.” 

Their eyes met, and each knew that the other 
knew and understood. Sor Tommaso smiled 


gently. The savage girl’s mouth twitched as 
though she should have liked to laugh. 

“Little by little; who goes slowly goes 
safely,” answered the doctor. “I am an old 
man, you must know.” 

“Old!” Annetta was glad of the opportu- 
nity to laugh at last. “ Old? Eh, on Sunday, 
when you have on those new black trousers of 
yours that are tight, tight — you seem to me 
a boy as young as Gigetto. For my part, I 
should prefer you. You are more serious. Gi- 
getto! What must I say? He is handsome, he 
may be good, but he has not a head. There is 
nothing in that pumpkin.” 

“ Blood of youth,” answered Sor Tommaso. 
“Tt must boil. It must fling its chains about. 
Afterward it begins to know the chains. Little 
by little it accustoms itself to them. Then it 
is quiet, quiet, as we old ones are. Sit down, 
my daughter. Serafina! A chair—the one 
that is not lame. These chairs remember the 
blessed soul of mama,” added Sor Tommaso, 
in explanation of their weakness. 

“ Requiesca’!” exclaimed Annetta, sitting 
down. t 

“ Amen,” responded Sor Tommaso. “ You 
are so beautiful to-day,” he continued, look- 
ing at her flowered bodice and new apron; 
“ where have you been ?” 

“ Where should I go? To Civitella. There 
was the fair. We ate certain chickens — tough! 
But the air of the mountain consumes. There 
were also fireworks.” 

“What? Have you walked?” asked Sor 
Tommaso. 

“ Even with two legs one can walk,” laughed 
the girl. “ But of course a beast is better with 
four. The beasts had all gone to Tivoli with 
wine for Rome. They had not come back yes- 
terday morning. Therefore with these two 
feet I walked. I and many others, girls like 
me. It is true that I am half dead.” 

“You are fresher than lettuce,” observed 
Sor Tommaso. “ And then you have climbed 
up my stairs. This is a true Christian act. 
God return it to you. I am alone all day.” 

“ But the Englishman comes to see you,” 
said Annetta, indifferently. 

“The Englishman, yes. He comes. More 
or less, he has almost cured me. But then, for 
his conversation I say nothing.” 

“Meanwhile, he is also curing the abbess. 
He has a fortunate hand. There death, here 
death —he makes them all alive. Where is 
death now? Here, perhaps? Hidden in some 
corner, or under the bed ? Hehas certain med- 
icines, that Englishman! Medicines that you 
do not even dream of. Strong! It is I that tell 
you. Sometimes the whole house smells of 
them. Death could not resist them a moment. 
They drive even the flies out of the windows. 
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The Englishman gave me some once. I had 
been in the sun, and had drunk a gallon of cold 
water, foolish as I was. I was thirsty, as I am 
now. Well, he gave me a spoonful of some- 
thing like water, mixed in water. I do not tell 
you anything. At first it burned me. Arch- 
priest, it burned! Then, not even a minute, 
and I had paradise in my body. And so it 
passed.” 

“Who knows? A cordial, perhaps,” ob- 
served Sor Tommaso, thoughtfully. “I have 
such cordials, too.” 

“T do not doubt it,” answered the girl, sus- 
piciously. “ But I would rather not taste them. 
I feel quite well.” 

It crossed her mind that in return for three 
knife-thrusts Sor Tommaso would probably not 
miss so good a chance of paying her with a 
glass of poison. She would certainly have 
done as much herself had she been in his 
place. 

“ Who thought of offering you cordials ?” 
replied the doctor, with a polite laugh. “I said 
it to say it. But if you are thirsty, command 
me. There are water and good wine. They are 
the best cordials.” 

“ Eh, a little water. I do not refuse. As for 
the wine, no. I thank -you the same. I am 


fasting, and have walked. After supper, at 


home, I will drink.” 

“ Serafina!” cried Sor Tommaso, and the 
old sibyl immediately appeared from the stairs, 
whither she had discreetly retired to wait dur- 
ing Annetta’s visit. “ Bring water, and that bot- 
tle of my wine from down-stairs. You know, 
the bottle of old wine of Stefanone’s that was 
opened.” 

“No, no; I want no wine,” said Annetta, 
quickly. 

“ Bring it, all the same. Perhaps she will do 
us the honor to drink it.” 

Serafina nodded, and her bare feet were 
heard on the stone steps as she descended. 

“Tt is bad to drink pure water when one is 
very thirsty,” said Sor Tommaso. “It cramps 
the stomach. A little wine gives the stomach 
strength. But it is best to eat. If you will eat, 
there are fresh jumbles. I also eat them.” 

“ T thank you the same,” answered Annetta. 
“T wish only water. It is a long way from Civi- 
tella, and there is no good spring. There is the 
brook that runs out of the pond at the foot of 
the last hill; but it is heavy water, full of stuff.” 

Serafina came back, bringing two heavy tum- 
blers of pressed glass on a little black japanned 
tray, with a decanter of cold water. In her 
other hand she carried two bottles, one half-full 
of wine, the other containing the white and 
sugary syrup of peach-kernels of which Italians 
are so fond. 

“T brought this also,” she said, holding up 
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the bottle as she set down the tray. “ Perhaps 
it is better.” 

“ Yes,” said Sor Tommaso, nodding in ap- 
probation ; “it is better.” 

“ You will drink a little orgeat ?” asked the 
old woman, in a tone of persuasion, and mix- 
ing it in the glass. 

“ Water, simply water,” said Annetta, who 
was still suspicious. “Give me water in the 
other glass.” 

“ But I have mixed already in both,” an- 
swered Serafina. “ Eh, you will drink it. You 
will not make an old woman like me go all the 
way down the stairs again. But then, it is good. 
It is I that tell you. I made it myself, yester- 
day morning, for the doctor, torefresh his blood 
a little.” 

Annetta had risen to her feet, and was watch- 
ing the glasses, as the old woman stirred the 
white syrup in the water with an old-fashioned, 
long-handled spoon. She did not wish to seem 
absurdly suspicious, and yet she distrusted her 
enemy. She took one of the glasses, went to 
his side, and held it to his lips, as one gives an 
invalid drink. 

“ After you,” he said, with a polite smile, 
but raising his hand to take the glass. 

“Sick people first, well people afterward,” 
answered Annetta, smiling too, but watching 
him intently. 

He had satisfied himself that she really sus- 
pected foul play, for he knew the peasants 
well, and was only a degree removed from 
them himself. He at once dismissed her suspi- 
cions by drinking half a tumbler at a draught. 
She immediately took the other, and emptied 
it eagerly, as she was really very thirsty. 

“A little more ?” suggested Serafina in her 
croaking voice. 

“No,” interposed Sor Tommaso ; “ it might 
hurt her — so much at once.” 

But Annetta filled the tumbler with pure 
water, and emptied it again. 

“ At last!” she exclaimed, with a sigh of satis- 
faction. “ What thirst! I seemed to have eaten 
ashes! And now I thank you, Sor Tommaso, 
and I am going home; for it is Ave Maria, 
and I do not wish to make a bad meeting in 
the dark, as happened to you. Ugly assassins! 
I will never forgive them, never! What am I! 
to say at home? That you will come to sup- 
per one of these days ?” 

“ Eh, if God wills,’ answered the doctor. 
“‘T will be accompanied by Serafina.” 

“1!” exclaimed the old woman. “I am afraid 
even of a cat! What could I do for you?” 

“Company is always company,” said Sor 
Tommaso, wisely. ‘“‘ Where one would not go, 
two go bravely. Good evening, my beautiful 
daughter,” he added, looking up at Annetta. 
“The Madonna go with you!” 
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«“ Thank you, and good evening,” answered 
the girl, dropping half a courtesy, with a vicious 
twinkle in her little eyes. 

She turned, and was out of the room in a 
moment. On the way home through the narrow 
streets in the evening glow she sang snatches 
of song to herself, and thought of all she had 
said to Sor Tommaso, and of all he had said 
to her, and of how much afraid he was of her 
father’s knife. For otherwise, as she knew, he 
would have had her arrested. 


(To be continued.) 
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Suddenly, at the last turning, she stopped, 
and turned very pale, clasping both hands upon 
her bodice. 

“ Assassin !” she groaned, grinding hershort 
white teeth. “ He has poisoned me, after all! 
An evil death to him and all his house! As- 
sassin ! ” 

She forgot that she had experienced precisely 
the same sensations once before when she had 
been overheated, and had swallowed too much 
cold water. 
£. Marion Crawford. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


[THOsE who have observed the development of women’s colleges in America must have 
noticed the natural evolution of customs, fétes, and celebrations, some of which are as differ- 


ent from those in vogue at men’s colleges as women are different from men. 


This difference 


is typified in, for instance, the college call of Wellesley, as compared with that of any of the 


colleges for men. 


There is every reason that in institutions for women esthetic culture 


should proceed along such lines, for in the hands of women especially rests the gentler side 


of life. 


If the love and art of grace and beauty are not with them, where shall these qualities 


be found? In all parts of the country is to be noticed of late years an increase of interest in 


gay and beautiful pageants, of one sort or another, on land or water. 


Women have in these 


a great part, and this new tendency in our rather hard and strained American life is surely 


one to be cultivated at school, in our homes, 


and in our communities— THE Ep1ror.] 


AT BRYN MAWR. 


N this age, when so much at- 
tention is given to the higher 
education of women, it is inter- 
esting to notice how college 
women spend the leisure hours 
of their college life. Light ath- 

> letics, although playing a more 
and more important part, have not yet acquired 
the importance for women that they have for 
men, and social pleasures far outweigh them. 
At Bryn Mawrthe social life of the undergradu- 
ates falls naturally into two parts, one centered 
about the freshmen, the other about the seniors. 
The college year opens with a series of in- 
formal “ teas” given by the older students to 
the newcomers, and these are scarcely over 
when comes the regular invitation tennis tour- 
nament, in which the college champions play 
against representatives from other colleges. 
During this time the college is very gay: teas 
are given on the lawns, and the colorsof the con- 
testants float from all the windows. The date 
of the tournament has usually been so set that 
the visitors have been present for the formal 
welcome given to the freshmen in the sopho- 
more play. 


The early experiences of the students at Bryn 
Mawr differ from those of students in other col- 
leges in that hazing in its ordinary form does 
not exist. In its place has developed one of the 
oldest and most characteristic of our customs, 
that of “the presentation of lanterns,” a cere- 
mony which is the essential feature of the sopho- 
more play. Thesophomores greet the freshmen 
with a song, and present each one with a “lan- 
tern to light her steps through the unknown 
ways of college life,” and especially through the 
mazes of the “group system.” Sometimes much 
sage advice is given with the light, and once the 
unfortunate freshmen won their lanterns only 
after passing an impromptu oral examination. 
The form of this play differs with the character 
and resources of the class giving it; but as prep- 
arations for it are begun in the freshman year, 
it is expected to be both clever and original. 

This very courteous sort of hazing is acknow- 
ledged a month or two later by the freshmen, 
who give an entertainment in honor of the 
sophomores. The freshman play is usually less 
ambitious than the sophomore play, but of the 
same general character, and it is most interest- 
ing to see the first expression of the ability of 
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the new class; for it is at this play that the fresh- 
men first sing their class song, and give proof 
of any power or originality they may possess. 
No class in college has failed to receive the lan- 
tern ; for, in order that ’89, the first class to en- 
ter Bryn Mawr, might not be forced to feel its 
way in darkness, the younger classes united to 
give its members lanterns to light them on the 
part of their way that still lay before them. 

By this time the freshmen are fully launched 
into college life, and henceforth little attention 
is paid to them asaclass. From Thanksgiving 
till after the mid-year examinations the college 
life is much more quiet; the entertaining be- 
comes more general in character. Because the 
course of study is so largely elective, there is 
little class distinction when the excitement of 
the class plays is over. Individual students 
take the initiative in getting up musicals, plays, 
fancy-dress parties, or germans, or give parties 
in their rooms for their special friends. Just as 
the freshman and sophomore plays show the 
character of each class as a whole, so these pri- 
vate enterprises serve to bring out the clever- 
ness of the individual student. “Character 
teas” have become an established feature of 
college fun: sometimes all the guests come in 
costume, and play the part of literary people, 
or again they represent different social types, 
or illustrate college jokes. Some of the rooms, 
too, are very characteristic of the owners: over 
tea-tables and desks, on the doors, in fact any- 
where, are found “signs””—that is, jokes or 
quotations suggesting hospitality and good- 
fellowship. 

In the second semester the seniors become 
the center ofinterest. The firstimportant event 
is the announcement of the European fellow- 
ships; and onthe evening of this announcement 
the health of the new fellows is drunk in lemon- 
ade, and toasts are proposed by their friends. 

Perhaps nothing 1s really more characteristic 
of the college than some of the small details of 
the life that are not even thought of as cus- 
toms, and seem very trivial when put into words. 
A very pretty old English custom of the spring 
has been revived in college. Early onthe morn- 
ing of May-day the students roam the woods 
and fields for wild flowers with which to fill 
dainty baskets. A little later in the day these 
baskets, bearing verses of greeting, may be seen 
hanging on the doors of favored friends. 

At this season begin the formal festivals for 
the seniors. For several years it has been cus- 
tomary for the juniors to entertain the seniors 
at supper. At one of the prettiest of these 
suppers the juniors, after seating the seniors, 
assembled at one end of the hall, and sang in 
chorus a most gracious song of welcome and 
farewell. The supper is followed by toasts pro- 
posed by the juniors and answered by the se- 
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niors— toasts to the class, to its fellows, or to 
anything in its history that is especially amus- 
ing or characteristic. The last of the speeches 
is a formal farewell to the seniors given by the 
president of the junior class, and the party 
breaks up with the singing of the most familiar 
college songs. An amusing feature of the oc- 
casion is the audience assembled under the win- 
dows: many students of the younger classes 
place themselves where they can watch the fun 
and hear the speeches. By singing class songs 
the of rohdoi invariably force themselves upon 
the notice of the fortunates inside, and, faith- 
ful to the end, are finally rewarded with cakes 
and sweets smuggled out of the windows for 
their benefit. 

Many gaieties are crowded into the last week 
ofthe college year. The first of these is the senior 
class supper, where the seniors meet for the last 
time as a class. Even those students who have 
been least sensible of class feeling are impressed 
by the solemnity of this occasion. Everything 
that has marked the career of theclassis brought 
up “in memoriam,” old jokes are repeated, 
songs sung, and stories told. Last of all, the class, 
standing, sings itsown song, and gives its cheer. 
When all is over, some of the flowers and cake 
are sent to the honorary members of the class— 
that is, to those members of the faculty who first 
came to Bryn Mawr the year that the class en- 
tered. 

The “ college breakfast,” held at high noon 
on the day before commencement, is given to 
the seniors by the other students. It is held in 
the gymnasium, which is decorated with dai- 
sies and boughs, lightened here and there by 
the yellow and white of the class banners. The 
toasts are followed by chorus-singing of col- 
lege songs. Verses have been written to the 
air of “ Here ’s to good old Yale,” and each 
year new ones are added for the new features 
of the college life ; they may be in honor of dif- 
ferent professors or students, or may commem- 
orate favorite courses or college jokes. The best 
of these verses are remembered, and find their 
way into the permanent body of songs. So, in- 
stead of cheering the classes and buildings, it 
is customary tosing to them; and though cheers 
do exist, it is only of late that they have been 
much heard. 

The first distinctive cheer was originated by 
the class of ’g1, and refers to the fact that the 
founder of the college, Dr. Taylor, was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. It is: 


Hurrah! hurray! for the Gray! 
Hurray ! hurrah! Bryn Mawr! 


Another familiar cheer is that of the class of 
’93; it was sent them as a greeting at the time 
of their freshman play, and is in Greek because 
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the play was a series of Greek pictures and 
It is: 

AOTTE TE TAWA te yatper” 

apiipwy mas TADTWD. 

’Rah for ’93! 

Nine and three, welcome! 

Best of all numbers! 

’Rah for ’93! 


The later classes simply use the “’Rah!’Rah!” 
with the name of the class. 

Since basket-ball has been introduced, and 
outdoor athletics have grown popular, cheering 
has become more common. During the game 
the competing classes cheer themselves and 
their individual players, and some of the cheers 
are most amusing, and hit off the methods of 
the different players very aptly. 

But the seniors have not yet completed their 
career, and before college breaks up they hand 
over to the Jower classes their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and make a tour of the build- 
ings, serenading and cheering each building as 
they go. As a last courtesy to the seniors, the 
freshmen on commencement morning make 
countless daisy chains, which are used to dec- 


scenes. 


AT MOUNT 


T is only occasional students at Mount Hol- 
yoke to whom “all work and no play” 
seems either attractive or necessary, and these 
few are not those known in class work as “all- 
around students.” Time was whencroquet ora 
game of bean-bag was the resort for vigorous 
recreation; but since physical culture has offered 
to college women the same means of develop- 
ment that is provided in colleges for men, all 
gymnasium exercises are in favor, particularly 
the class designated “ heavy gymnastics,” and 
those who excel in vaulting and the high jump, 
or are skilful in the manipulation of basket- 
ball (the present fad), are ready for the more 
athletic games of the campus. 

In early autumn and late spring, when gym- 
nasium work is given up for open-air recrea- 
tions, a base-ball nine is usually formed; and 
ifit never attains the excellence that dares chal- 
lenge college neighbors, well-worn tracks give 
evidence that good runs have been made, while 
ruddy countenances and strengthened muscles 
testify to the healthfulness of the exercise. 

Included in the college grounds is Lake 
Nonotuck, well supplied with boats in constant 
demand; and although there has not been an 
overplus of enthusiasm for organized crews, 
some good rowing-matches are witnessed, and 
there is opportunity for each student to learn 
the art of rowing, which few neglect, and in 
which many attain grace and skill. The same 
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orate the chapel and the hallways, while the 
sophomores act as marshal and ushers for the 
commencement exercises. 

The final festivity of the year is the alumnz 
supper, given oncommencement evening. The 
supper is especially distinguished from the col- 
lege suppers by the speech of welcome made to 
the new alumne, though it also differs in that 
the toasts and conversation deal with topics of 
general rather than of localinterest. At the close 
of the supper the lights are turned low, and the 
lanterns that stand at the plates are lighted from 
one large lantern that has been burning through- 
out the evening at the head of the table. The 
alumnz stand holding the lighted lanterns, 
and, after singing the old college song, “ Manus 
Bryn Mavrensium,” they go out, leaving the 
lanterns burning on the tables. 

From the repeated use of the daisy and the 
lantern in the college ceremonies, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the yellow and white 
of the daisy have been adopted as the college 
colors, or why the lantern has been used for 
the design of the college pin and as the name 
of the college magazine. 

Susan G. Walker. 


HOLYOKE. 


lake is equally popular in winter as a skating- 
ground, and the slopes toward it for coasting. 
The inventive power manifested in improvising 
substitutes for sleds for the multitude when a 
favoring crust appears is hopeful for the future 
ofwoman. Brooms and dust-pans return to their 
retreats after such occasions, valuable only as 
souvenirs. 

But the tennis-courts, increasing yearly in 
number, and always in use out of class hours, 
show which is the most popular of campus rec- 
reations. A tournament is held each year in 
June, and much class pride is taken in the con- 
tests and awards. 

There are certain “set feasts” that the seasons 
bring around. Founder’s day and Thanksgiv- 
ing are times for the receiving and entertaining 
of guests; especially is the latter a time when 
former students come back to alma mater for 
the day, as to the old homestead. All-hallow- 
e’en is celebrated by a masked ghost-party in 
the gymnasium. 

A lawn tea welcomes the sub-freshmen tak- 
ing examinations near commencement week, 
and the senior class tender them a reception in 
September when they have fully entered upon 
their work. Inaccordance with an old custom, 
in early spring the youngest class are allowed 
“Freshman day,” to pay their respects to 
Mount Holyoke; and no happier hour comes 
into college life than this, when, with a year of 
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completed work almost behind them, they ride 
away under the apple-blossoms, through “ the 
long, low, lazy hamlet Hockanum,” to the 
commanding height from which the dollege 
takes its name. 

“ Mountain day” is in autumn, when the foli- 
age is at its best, and the fringed gentians are at 
home. Then each student betakes her to her 
favorite mountain shrine, whether of Holyoke 
or Nonotuck, both within a radius of four miles, 
as fancy or compahionship may dictate; and 
all along the way, in the going and coming of 
the merry groups, rings out through woodland 
and vale the musical call : 





— 
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z 


Hol Hol - yoke are we. 


yoke, 

A pretty custom during the time of flowers is 
for the classes in turn to decorate the dining-ta- 
bles from the botanic garden; and individual 
bouquets of violets, pansies, roses, or whatever 
the season offers, make a spring breakfast more 
cheery and appetizing, and add a pleasure to a 
Sabbath-evening tea. ‘ 

It is usual for the senior class, on the com- 
pletion of a subject, to serenade the professor 
of the department with an open-air recital in 
song with original words. Suggestive passages 
are thus introduced in a happy way. 

Tuesday of each week is set apart as recre- 
ation evening. It is occupied in the main by 
classes or societies in some reception or enter- 
tainment, now for a pecuniary consideration, in 
the hope of gain, and again with open-handed 
hospitality. Most surprising transformations 
are wrought ina marvelously short time in rooms 
and halls, and the extreme,of ingenuity is ex- 
hibited in decorations and invitations. A sin- 


gle example —the latest — may serve as an 


illustration of the latter. 


* 
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TO THE PRESIDENT AND FACULTY OF Mount 

HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 

The class of ’96 wish to inform you that in the 
merry month of May — the merriest month of 
all the year— Robin Hood and his merry men 
under the greenwood tree did assemble, to pass 
the hours in mirth and jollity. On the 3oth day 
of this month, we bid you lay aside all wonted 
care and dignity, and join with us in sporting on 
the green. A tuneful blast of Robin Hood’s horn 
will sound at three o’clock, summoning you to the 
festive scene. 

Follow your knots of Lincoln green. 


Birthdays are made the occasion of unusual 
festivity at the tables where the aging ones sit. 
Then the rare china from the dainty tea-tables 
in students’ rooms comes down, a few courses 
are added to the bill of fare, and all sit long, 
while quotations and toasts are served, and the 
well-wishing and happy returns are emphasized. 

But “We are going on a tramp,” which 
every pleasant recreation day so often hears, is 
one of the most characteristic means of enjoy- 
ment at Mount Holyoke, and a large majority 
of the students are good walkers. The beauty 
of the region in which the college is a center, 
and which Prospect Hill in Goodnow Park, 
on the grounds, brings into view, with the in- 
viting walks radiating and anastomosing in all 
directions, takes away the monotony of “ just 
going out for exercise.” The Bluffs,the Larches, 
Titan’s Pier, the Pass of Thermopyle, the 
Notch, the Ferry, Bitter Sweet Lane, Para- 
dise, Cold Hill, the Dark Woods, the Iron 
Bridge, Pearl City, Moody’s Corners, and the 
Mountain Pasture, are among names dear to 
every Holyoke woman. Each has its special 
delectations, and all, within easy reach, offer 
inducements to pedestrians, and give a course 
in walking which is a liberal education in the 
pleasures of the road. As a result, for several 
summers parties have gone out from the col- 
lege in vacation to make pedestrian tours. The 
Berkshires, the Adirondacks, the White Moun- 
tains, the Alps, and Norway —all will testify 
to good walking learned in the Connecticut 
valley in the shadows of Mount Holyoke. 


Henrietta E. Hooker. 


AT SMITH. 


f ie favorite time for guests to arrive at 
Smith College is the Saturday before 
commencement, when, instead of having the 
sober side of college life thrust upon them, they 
are launched at once into the festivities of grad- 
uation. The dramatic representations of the 
senior class give them their first impression of 
college pastime. Although one may be familiar 
with amateur theatricals, the interest in a per- 
formance of this kind is always new ; the person- 


ality and atmosphere of the college are felt 
throughout. The city Academy of Music is, for 
the evening, owned by the class; the audience 
is composed of students and invited guests. 
Small groupsof ushers, whose white satin wands 
alone distinguish them from the other students, 
wait at the door to conduct visitors to their 
seats. Joyful alumnz are greeting one another 
on all sides; everywhere one is aware of strong 
personal interest and enthusiasm. 
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In the earlier days of the college the stu- 
dents contented themselves with some little 
farce or a local play written by one of the class, 
In ’89, however, “ Electra,” in the original 
Greek, was undertaken, and its success roused 
class ambition. Though there has been a ne- 
cessary drop to English, succeeding commence- 
ments have seen a representation of the Book 
of Job, George Eliot’s “Spanish Gypsy,” 
Browning’s “ Colombe’s Birthday,” Racine’s 
“ Athalie ” with Mendelssohn’s music, and, last 
year, Professor Hardy’s “* Passe Rose,” drama- 
tized by three of the seniors. These subjects 
are treated with the greatest earnestness: 
special gymnastic movements and voice-cul- 
ture are practised all winter, and a professional 
trainer is employed in the spring. 

Every term some smaller play is given in the 
alumnz gymnasium by one of the college 
houses. These have also grown in seriousness 
since the days of impromptu tableaux. The 
actors are daunted at nothing: Shakspere, clas- 
sic or modern drama, farce or tragedy, all are 
undertaken with the same zest, and with ex- 
cellent results. 

The gymnasium, however, does not confine 
its festivities to occasional dramatic represen- 
tations. An impromptu dance, known as the 
“Freshman Frolic,” opens the year. Every few 
weeks some house invites its college friends to 
a german or dance. In October comes the re- 
ception given by the sophomores to the en- 
tering class. Originating with the idea of mak- 
ing the new girls acquainted, and possibly to 
emphasize womanly scorn of hazing, this has 
become one of the most cherished institutions, 
as well as one of the most characteristic festi- 
vals, of the college. Looking down from the 
running-track upon the seven or eight hundred 
girls dancing together, one is struck by the 
almost theatrical effect of the swaying forms 
and bright colors against the background of 
lavish decoration with which the second class 
has tried to outdo the class above. Men are 
not missed, so well are their places filled by 
the assiduous sophomores. Each new girl is 
escorted to the gymnasium by her partner, 
who, in addition to filling out her dancing-card 
and sending her flowers, provides her with a 
“memorabil,” sees that she meets the right 
person for each dance, entertains her during 
refreshments, and escorts her home. 

It is interesting to see the seriousness with 
which the whole affair is taken. The invita- 
tions are as daintily engraved, the girls dress as 
carefully, as fora coming-out party. You cannot 
treat it all as a joke when you see the scrupulous 
politeness of your partner, and the responsible 
air with which she makes conversation. 

\ dance of the same sort is given later by 
the juniors as a farewell to the senior class. 
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The seniors have their send-off from the sec- 
ond class as well —a supper and dance in the 
barn of some hill farm, a Greek symposium, or 
an Oxford high tea in cap and gown. 

Class festivities are naturally more elaborate 
and perhaps more important, yet private en- 
tertainments have their place as well. Almost 
every room has its dainty tea-table. If a mo- 
ther, sister, or friend is on a visit, beds are 
transformed into divans, extra rooms are bor- 
rowed, a collection is made of cups and spoons, 
and the rest goes of itself. Or, if the weather 
permits, tables and chairs seem to walk of 
themselves to the orchard, where only rain can 
dispel the atmosphere of picturesqueness. 

Even science has its tea. Responding to 
cards for a “ Chemico-physico Afternoon,” one 
finds Lilly Hall transformed by flowers. The 
ushers’ wands are glass rods tied with ribbons; 
coffee and lemonade, filtered into Florence 
flasks, are served in beakers, and drunk through 
glass tubes; wafers are passed in crystallizing 
dishes. In the hall a girl in white is drawing a 
wedding march from a harp of wooden reeds ; 
in one laboratory are other experiments in 
sound; in the next are shown original effects in 
photography ; electricity does weird things in 
the dark room; and queer tricks are played 
at every turn. Conversation is by no means 
necessary. Up-stairs, some other day, is the 
“ Botanical and Biological Reception,” where 
are shown things equally wonderful and beauti- 
ful. One may see the development of the plant 
from seed to fruit, or of another form of life 
from polliwog to bull-frog. 

The social side of college, however, is not 
cultivated to the exclusion of outdoor life. 
Here one finds less originality and, perhaps, 
more likeness to the amusements of men’s col- 
leges. Nevertheless, the feminine character of 
the college is clearly revealed in the manner 
in which these healthy sports are conducted. 
Even against the base-ball that was played 
one spring no charge of masculinity could be 
brought. A glance at the young women play- 
ing after supper in train-dresses, the batter for- 
getting to drop the bat as she ran for her base, 
would convince any doubter of the feminine 
character of the game. 

Base-ball, however, died a natural death at 
Smith College before the attractions of basket- 
ball. Here train-dresses are not allowed: the 
scientific spirit of the game demands gymna- 
sium suits and an absorbed interest. The prin- 
ciple is much the same as in foot-ball — two 
baskets, hung about eight feet high, forming 
the goals; but the grace, self-control, and 
politeness developed among girls by such a 
game are most interesting. In a Harvard- 
Yale foot-ball contest one does not hear oppo- 
nents saying at an exciting crisis, “ Pardon me, 
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but I think that’s our ball,” or “ Excuse me, 
did I hurt you?” 

The enthusiasm for basket-ball culminates 
at the end of the winter term in the contest 
between the two lower-class teams. Although 
the second class, with its year more of prac- 
tice, generally wins, it is never safe to predict ; 
and the audience which fills the running-track 
is as full of interest and gay-colored excite- 
ment as cheers and banners can express. The 
game is even more attractive out of doors. 
Fortunately the field is retired enough for the 
girls to play without embarrassment in gymna- 
sium suits, and the groans which rise when time 
is called are but slight indication of an enthu- 
siasm which counts as nought bumps, bruises, 
or total loss of hair-pins. 

A like enthusiasm is manifested over the 
tennis tournament held every spring. ‘This 
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calls out friends from far and near. The back 
campus blossoms with ribbons and gay gowns. 
Each class has its champions, and it is a dis- 
tinct gain when members of the faculty can 
be persuaded to wear its colors. ‘There is no- 
thing unique about a tennis tournament, but 
the girls play scientifically and well; a stran- 
ger enjoys being waved back into place by the 
colored wand of a girl beadle; and the rows 
of bright faces and frantic flags, against the 
background of river and hills, seldom fail to 
fascinate. The reason for the tournament, 
however, is neither scientific nor esthetic, but 
distinctly practical. ‘Twenty-five cents a head 
is demanded at the apple-tree entrance, the 
proceeds, swelled by extras for ice-cream and 
score-cards, going to the treasury of the Ath- 
letic Association. 

This association numbers about half the col- 
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lege. By means of annual dues, with the help 
gained from the tournament, it owns boats and 
tennis-courts, and governs all general athletic 
sports. The autumn hare-and-hound races are 
under its supervision; boating on Paradise Pond 
and walking and riding are encouraged by it ; 
and special tramping parties, making fifteen or 
twenty miles in an afternoon, are often formed 
by its members. 

_ In order that the students may become more 
familiar with the famous beauty of that part of 
the Connecticut valley in which Northampton 
lies, 1 “Mountain day” is set apart every Octo- 
ber. Picnic lunches are then in order, and every 
sort of conveyance is made use of, from one’s 
own feet, bicycles, and express carts, to barges 
and tally-hos. Memories of Mount Tom and 
Holyoke, of Whately Glen and Sugarloaf, fol- 
low one through the year, often through life. 


In summer the life of the college centers 
about the campus. Ona warm afternoon there 
is no place like a hammock in the orchard ; the 
rear steps take the place of a college fence; and 
the glee-club singing never sounds better than 
on the lawns. A sunset dance on the grass, to 
the music of some strolling German band, pre- 
sents an even more unreal effect than on the 
gymnasium floor. 

During the entire spring term picturesque- 
ness increases till it reaches its climax at com- 
mencement time. Here, too, the background 
is the campus. The white-robed procession, 
as it files down the aisles on Baccalaureate 
Sunday or commencement morning, is always 
impressive ; but one remembers it longest as it 
winds its way across the campus on class-day 
morning, finally massing on the college steps 
for the Ivy Exercises. Class-day evening also 
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makes the fittest ending to this side of college 
life, as Commencement morning to the intel- 
lectual. Students, friends, and relatives stroll 
over the lawns, while the glee club sings from 
the college steps. As the sun sets, and dusk 
deepens, thousands of colored lights glow from 
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the trees, until, when the singing is over, one 
finds one’s self on a new campus, under en- 
chantment for a time. From the reception in 
the college hall one comes out again into its 
spell, and the last evening of the college year 
passes too quickly under its elms. 


ffarriet C. Seelye. 


AT VASSAR. 


‘THERE are certain differences between 
our American colleges for women and 
those for men which are characteristic, and 
will never disappear, notwithstanding the rap- 
idly increasing similarity of the colleges in other 
respects. The curriculum which the Vassar 
student follows may, wisely or unwisely, grow 
more and more like that of the student at 
Harvard or Yale; but the other side of college 
life, the physical and the social, will always re- 
tain not only its individual flavor as Vassar, but 
also its distinctive characteristics as womanly. 
The Vassar student will never find the chief 
source of her mental rest and physical strength 
in base-ball or foot-ball, on the running-course, 
or with the crew. What takes their place? 
Every professor who has conducted the work 
of college students of both sexes will support 
the statement that college women need even 
more than men the relaxation of mind and 
the physical development found in athletic 
sports, The professor would agree with me 
because the college woman is more conscien- 
tious than the man, and shows less freedom of 
spirit in her work. Doctors would take the 
same stand because she is less strong physi- 
cally. What, then, does she substitute ? Since 
the trial of college education for women has 
been successful, she must have discovered some 
solution of this phase of the problem. 

Taking up first the question of physical 
strength, our surprise that the Vassar girl can 
maintain her good physical standard with so 
few outdoor games of lively and universal in- 
terest is somewhat mitigated when we remem- 
ber that she is bound on her honor to retire 
every night at ten, with only three exceptions 
a month, and to take at least one hour of out- 
door exercise daily, and three hours a week in 
the gymnasium. Nine hours of sleep, regular 
meals, and regular exercise make up a program 
worth more than the most healthy games with 
an irregular life. 

\Vith this in mind, then, we cease to deplore 
the absence of some substitute, equally active 
and absorbing, for base-ball, and can easily 
understand the Vassar girl’s fine physique 
when we see her in the tennis-courts prepar- 
Ing for the annual tournament, or playing golf, 
practising basket-ball. rowing on the lake, tak- 


ing a five-mile tramp over the fields and wooded 
hills in the midst of which Vassar is situated — 
field-glass in hand, studying the wild birds that 
abound; camera in hand, capturing stray bits 
of the lovely scenery; or basket in hand, gath- 
ering wild flowers. Cycling, anothersport which 
has rapidly grown in favor since the pioneer 
wheel appeared in the fall of’91 ; driving over 
the fine country roads of Dutchess County ; 
coasting and skating in season; swimming in 
the large gymnasium tank ; and dancing in the 
particular parlor arranged for that purpose and 
always occupied between dinner and chapel, 
complete the list of exercises which for the 
Vassar girl replace the athletic sports of the 
men’s colleges so far as physical development 
is concerned. 

As to relaxation and amusement, we might 
naturally expect to find on Friday and Satur- 
day evenings more social life at Vassar than 
at Yale, since the college woman, both by the 
institution and by etiquette, is allowed less 
freedom than the man to seek society outside 
the college grounds. Social life must therefore 
be created for her in the college, and Vassar 
has it in abundance and variety. 

The Philaletheis Society, with its three chap- 
ters, furnishes dramatic entertainments—alight 
farce now and then, for which the preparations, 
although slight, show a surprising amount of 
ingenuity and artistic ability on the part of 
the girls, who make their own costumes and 
paint their own scenery ; and four times in the 
year a more carefully prepared “hall play,” 
presented in Philalethean Hall, which is fitted 
with stage and properties for the purpose. 
“ Twelfth Night” and “The Rivals” were two 
very successful attempts of the past winter. 

There are, of course, the many receptions: 
“ Philalethean day” and “ Founder’s day,” the 
two occasions when outside guests make Vassar 
for a time “co-ed”; the welcoming receptions 
to the newcomers given early in the fall by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and by 
the sophomores—Vassar’s way of hazing; and 
appropriate celebrations of All-hallowe’en and 
St. Valentine’s day, and of Washington’s Birth- 
day, when the girls have an opportunity to 
show their dressmaking skill inthe manufacture 
of colonial costumes. 
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Although receptions at Vassar have a de- 
lightful, indescribable atmosphere of their own, 
still they cannot be called distinctively “Vas- 
sar.” For this we must turn to the “Trig 
Ceremonies” and the senior festivities indoors, 
and outdoors to the “Tree Ceremonies,” the 
excursions to Lake Mohonk, and the “ Junior 
Party.” 

«Trig Ceremonies” correspond to the burn- 
ing of the mathematical books customary at 
some colleges formen. The sophomores cele- 
brate their completion of the prescribed course 
in trigonometry and initiate the freshmen in 
the study by an original drama written by a 
chosen committee of the best literary talent 
of the class. The play is presented by sopho- 
mores on the “ Phil” stage, before an audience 
of students and faculty only, exclusive but en- 
thusiastic. In ’95’s ceremonies trigonometry 
was represented in the young professor who 
courted and wed’g5. The class of 96 presented 
a travesty on the voyage of Columbus, in 
which they found and conquered the Land of 
Trig. The ceremonies of ’94 were, perhaps, the 
most brilliant of recent years. The stage rep- 
resented the Court of Common Pleas at Vas- 
saria, Dutchess County, in which was called 
the case of Miss Ella Mentsof Trigonometrie 
versus Mr. Victor Charmall Ninety-four for 
breach of promise. The seniors were repre- 
sented in the attorney for the defendant, and 
the juniors in the attorney for the plaintiff; 
while the representative freshman was Fi Va- 
ninety, a witness. 

The names and qualifications of the jurors 
give opportunity for many hits upon college 
customs. Mr. Resser Tation Cutt, as an “ en- 
tire stranger to Vassaria,” was considered 
qualified to act; Mr. Dave Rest was rejected 
because a foreigner ; Mr. Steady Grind, “more 
in accordance with the principles of Vassaria,” 
was accepted; while Mr. K. O. Dack and Mr. 
Cappen Gown passed unchallenged. What- 
ever the form of the play, sophomores are ex- 
tolled, freshmen kept under a steady fire of 
“grinds,” juniors receive back with interest 
their grinds upon their younger sisters at the 
preceding ceremonies, seniors are flattered, and 
college life in general taken off as often as 
possible. 

The characteristic Vassar customs enjoyed 
by the seniors occur largely in the senior par- 
lor, open only and always to members of the 
highest class, Here it is that they gather 
on the evening of February 14 to celebrate 
St. Valentine’s day. The many missives which 
have been dropping all day in the huge re- 
ceptacle outside the doors are distributed, a 
sam} le is read from the supply of each senior, 
and a prize awarded to the recipient of the 
largest number. 
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Another senior custom is the celebration of 
a birthday for each member of the class. When, 
at the evening dinner, the seniors are seated 
by themselves along the middle of the large hall, 
the “birthday girl” is led to the head of the 
table, which is lighted with colored tapers, 
strewn with flowers, and surrounded by ten 
or fifteen seniors in evening dress, and is there 
placed in charge of the birthday cake with sun- 
dry interesting parcels left at her plate. 

The “ Senior Auction ” is a term which cov- 
ers a day full of sales and entertainments, clos- 
ing with an evening sale in the gymnasium, 
where college trophies of every description are 
auctioned off to the students. The object of 
the day is to raise funds for the final expenses 
of the class. 

The “Tree Ceremonies,” likethose of “Trig,” 
belong to the sophomores. On some auspicious 
night, as quietly as possible to avoid the notice 
of the other classes, the sophomores collect at 
a given place, and in fancy costume sally forth 
to dedicate the elm already chosen as the class 
tree. The class of ’95, in sheet and pillow-case 
array, gathered in the skating-rink, whence, a 
long and ghostly line, they proceeded to their 
tree, dedicated it by the “Mystic Gyrations 
of the Holy Maidens,” beheld beneath its 
branches the “Ordination of the Pontifex Max- 
imus by Prexa ’g95,” and heard the “ Interpre- 
tation of the Oracle by the Pontifex.” Once 
more the shrouded line formed, and with noises 
not at all in keeping with their shadowy ap- 
pearance passed around the main college to 
the gymnasium, threw off their white array, and 
proceeded to banquet and toast. 

The Mohonk excursion is a never-forgotten 
trip given each October to the seniors and 
freshmen by “Uncle Fred,” the college trus- 
tee, who does much for the pleasure of the 
students. The ferry across the Hudson in the 
gray morning, the country ride of fifteen miles 
to the mountains, the dinner and hours of 
tramping on the summits, and the evening 
return, fill one of the happiest of all the Vas- 
sar days. 

The “ Junior Party ” was formerly a similar 
trip, but is now a lawn party. For ’g2 it was a 
hay-raking party, given by ’93, the guests rak- 
ing hay by moonlight on the campus, seeking 
for the dainty souvenirs and prizes hidden in 
each pile of hay. For ’93 it was an archery 
contest, and for ’94 a May-pole dance. 

Lectures and concerts, club life,—philan- 
thropic, literary, debating, musical, sewing, 
cooking,— with numberless teas, spreads, and 
calls, fill whatever leisure moments are left from 
study ; and these are the amusements that our 
college women are substituting for the more 
muscular sports of college men. 

Not only do the seniors as a class bear a 
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large part of the graduation expenses by the 
profits of the “Senior Auction,” and by the pro- 
ceeds from the “ Vassarion,” the annual senior 

ublication, but many of them, as individuals, 
have earned a portion of their expenses through- 
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out the course as assistants in the library, in the 
observatory, in the college offices, and in the 
various laboratories and museum, as mail-car- 
riers, tutors, amateur photographers, and news- 
paper correspondents. 

Elisabeth E. Boyd. 


AT WELLESLEY. 


1 femme sno was founded by a poet,—a 

poet, to be sure, whose wings of youth- 
ful aspiration were rubbed so hard by the law 
on one side, and by business on the other, that 
when he finally escaped, white of head, from 
this rough elbowing, he mentioned no more 
that great Columbiad of his Harvard dream, 
but silently built his poetry into a woman’s 
college. Hence it comes that Wellesley is a 
poem, a theme of passionate aspiration toward 
beauty, truth, and purity, uttered with all the 
grace of nature, with no little charm of art, and 
with exquisite blending of the two in a perpet- 
ual presence of girlhood. 

So long as her poet lingered with her, every 
Maytime brought to Wellesley some new féte 
of his devising——a pageant for welcoming a 
famous guest, perhaps, or a dainty mask for 
the naming of a fountain. Under his auspices 
boats were christened, sports and frolics un- 
dertaken, and all manner of student organiza- 
tions, even to a club of rhymesters, set on foot. 
It was he, for instance, who originated the 
Shakspere Society, which of late years has 
added a new beauty to the Wellesley Junes 
by outdoor presentations of Shakspere’s out- 
door plays—“ As you Like it” under as green 
a droop of branches as the Forest of Arden 
ever compassed, and “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with genuine moonlight, and fairies 
that even grave professors of science have 
been inclined to think genuine too. 

But although it was the fervent master- 
spirit that gave initial impulse to the distinc- 
tive graces of Wellesley life, girl-nature has been 
swift to follow that bright leading. The poetic 
seed fell on congenial soil, for the college girl 
is a new variety of student. She does not feel, 
even collectively, a rapture in destruction. A 
Wellesley class supper involves no bills for 
broken plate, and Wellesley hazing rarely gets 
beyond ice-cream and flowers. Yet the Wel- 
lesley collegian loves fun of a finer and fairer 
sort, and delights in the opportunity for es- 
thetic revels afforded by the resources of a 
girl community. In the intervals of study, and 
apart from the vigorous exercises of the athletic 
held, the Wellesley eight hundred find here 
and there a jocund hour for concert or mas- 
querade, or for drama so modern that on its 
impassioned and unpunctuated lines the ink of 
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sophomore genius is not dry. Hallowe’en be- 
holds each cottage and hall bright with a fan- 
tastic company, where George Washington 
lifts his cocked hat to Puss in Boots, and the 
Cumzan Sibyl sends Mr. Micawber after a 
fresh supply of oak-leaves. But the merry- 
makings which are especially Wellesley’s own 
are those springtime festivals known as “ Float” 
and “ Tree Day.” 

The Wellesley “ Float” of last J une, fairly rep- 
resentative, took place on a clear, still even- 
ing. The spectators, numbered by thousands, 
were gathered by seven o’clock—daylight 
still, although a filmy half-moon peeped down 
from the quiet arch of blue, a surreptitious guest. 
The tall oaks on the steep slope of Pellmell 
stood motionless, as if listening to the mirthful 
sounds from Lake Waban. Now it was the 
murmurous laughter of the great throng that, 
seated on shawls and cushions, filled the curv- 
ing shore, and reached out upon the spacious 
platform of the boat-house; now it was the 
silver note of a bugle, and now the chant of 
youthful voices, the treble gallantly reinforced 
by deeper tones: 


Who’s alive? Who ’s alive? 
Wellesley! Wellesley! ’95! 


Sometimes came a sweet, blithe strain from the 
glee club; but in the main a fashion of mis- 
cellaneous musical repartee prevailed, in which 
’94 strove against ’95, with sturdy diversions in 
favor of ’96 and ’97, an occasionally ludicrous 
effect calling out derisive applause. As the 
soft blues of the lake were fading into grays, 
a procession of boats with gaily uniformed 
crews shot out across the water,—“ Waban An- 
nung,” proud with the green and silver of ’94 ; 
“Soangetaha,” showing the junior lavender; 
and other slender shells, followed, not without 
ignominious splashes, by freshman scratch 
crews in less scientific craft. There was no 
racing, but graceful pulling to and fro, to dis- 
play the stroke, and dexterous interweaving of 
the courses. The long New England twilight 
gradually yielded to the atmosphere of even- 
ing. Private boats upon the lake, conspicuous 
among these a Venetian gondola, lighted their 
rows of Chinese lanterns, taking on, as the 
shadows deepened, the aspect of giant fireflies. 
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Answering rows of lanterns, festooned from The class spirit, even in Wellesley, carries a 
tree to tree along the shore, shed their red chip on her white shoulder, and the badinage 
gleams so brightly that the filmy moon looked between classes, the whiz and whir of well. 
paler than ever, and was fairly fluttered out of worn arrows of undergraduate wit, spice senti- 
countenance before the hissing rockets. New, ment with fun. But year by year the tone js 
bold, gaudy stars shot up into the dove-col- more consistently poetic, the costumes become 
ored heavens, while the dim lake was pierced daintier, the mazes of dance and of proces- 
by strange serpentine shafts of crimson, green, sional are traced more heedfully, and the mu- 
and gold. Fiery showers of the air met, as_ sical and dramatic elements gain ground. The 
they fell, their fiery reflections rising through ceremony, in which the freshmen, who plant 
the water. The college flotilla clustered in the their tree, and the seniors, who bid farewell to 
form of a star near the bank, which hushed in theirs, take the leading parts, tends more and 
anticipation of the concert. For an hour the more toward the form of a sylvan mask in- 
unwearied crews sang on, chorusing new songs finitely varied. Green-robed dryads with leafy 
and old, while the musical responses from the wandscomedancing from thewoodland,whence 
land waxed more and more tumultuousin mer- ablast of the huntsman’s horn calls Robin Hood 
riment, the rainbow fireworks sparkled, and and his merry men; wild-haired gipsies toss 
the lighted boat-loads of guests flashed to and their tambourines; gnomes in earth-colored 
fro, until the grave, dark hall of learning crown- garments troop by with spade on shoulder; the 
ing the deserted hill looked down upon a_ flowers of the field blend their petal hues ; Eng- 
fairy world of flame and mirth and music. lish maidens weave the circle about the rib- 
But in the bright calendar of festivals there boned May-pole: but all redounds to the praise 
is none so dear to Wellesley as “'Tree Day,” and love of nature. To her large guardianship 
when the frank hospitality of “Float” yieldsto the tree of the outgoing class is hopefully in- 
the exclusiveness of a family party. Eight hun-_ trusted,the soft winds, sweet with fruit-blossoms, 
dred people, or nine hundred, or a thousand, wafting far the carol of clear young voices : 
by remembering that the college gates are shut, 
can contrive to feel almost cozy. “Tree Day,” Out of the old is the new; 
even more directly than “ Float,” is a heri- Under the storm is the blue. 
tage from the founder. He bade the earliest For each little leaf of the tree 
classes set aside one day in Maytime for an Shall the warm May sunshine be. 
outdoor college revel, forthe planting and cher- Sto the summer in store 
tee ae an all the summers before. 
ishing of chosen trees, for song and ode and 
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between human life and its “ promise and po- [Od ===> = =: SE = = 
tency” in nature. There has been no break in - + en ae Cal a 

the succession of Wellesley “Tree Days” since meh we 8 Se Is 

that primitive celebration of 1877, but the pro- 


cess of evolution has made steadily for more ee ee => = 
ios 3 3433 sess fF + { 
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picturesque and graceful forms. Beauty, nev- 


ertheless, does not reign here without a rival. i. & th W 6- - 1- e- y. Wellesley. 


Katharine Lee Bates. 
AT WELLS. 


DO not know that Wells has any special wo- gathered without seeming to diminish their 

men’s sports and pastimes which have de- numbers; and cliffs, points, aiid beaches all 
veloped under her peculiar feminine fostering. along the lake shore, with good roads for walk- 
Of course, living on the shores of beautiful ing,driving,and wheeling. Forthose whose lines 
Cayuga Lake, we spend a good deal of time on have fallen in such pleasant places, what occa- 
the water. There are large club boats, and sion or opportunity is there for anything else or 
smaller skiffs for the favored few whose nautical more than the walks, rides, and rows which take 
skill and training give them the freedom which us into the midst of these delights? Tennis in 
all women, though born free and equal, are not spring and fall, and coasting tn winter when 
permitted to enjoy. We have quiet woods, with there happens to be snow enough for it, take 
their temptations to wander without aimorpur- up most of our time that may be left, and com- 
pose but that of enjoyment, as do the birds and plete the list of our regular sports. 
rabbits whose domain we share, notinvade. We Occasionally we are moved by pressure from 
have ravines large and small, with waterfalls, without in the shape of an anniversary or high 
and with flowers and ferns which may be day, or by some inward impulse, to more OF 
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less elaborate expeditions or undertakings. 
There is a Casa Felice, a lovely nook in the 
woods, with a rustic fireplace, which is a favor- 
ite spot for teas, and where “ Ruskin readings ” 
seem particularly appropriate. There is Rocky 
Point, where larger parties assemble for im- 
promptu picnics, coming by boat, or wagon, or 
on foot, — sometimes sketching parties, some- 
times birthday parties,— each mode of transpor- 
tation appearing to its devotees so much more 
delightful than any other that all are unselfishly 
anxious not to deprive others of the places that 
seem especially desirable, until on one occasion 
scarcely one individual got the place she wished, 
and, in comparing notes afterward, it was found 
that those who wished to walk were obliged to 
ride or row, those who were afraid of the wa- 
ter had to come in the boats, and those who 
were tired and wanted to ride were compelled 
by the kindness and politeness of others to walk. 
That was so absurd that we could but laugh, 
and we do not often have such mishaps to com- 
plain of. 

A desire to add to the adornments of the col- 
lege campus, and also to spend out of doors 
one of the golden days of Indian summer, led 
to the performance of a mask, “ Homage to 
Nature,” to which the only objection was that 
as all the students took part there were few to 
see what a pretty sight it was. The students 
wore the academic gown, each class of its own 
color, and each having special trees or shrubs 
to plant in chosen spots on the campus, and 
crocuses to put everywhere in the green grass, 
which were to reproduce next spring the bright 
colors. In this mask the Nymph of Casta- 
lia, Aurora, the goddess Maia, and Diana with 
her nymphs and dryads, dispute as to which 
has the best right to lead the students to com- 
munion with nature. These render homage 
to the disputants in turn, with singing, dan- 
cing, and dialogues, and all join in the plant- 
ing. As the groups moved from place to place, 
the effect of the red, white, purple, and yellow 
gowns, sometimes scattered, sometimes all 
blended, was beautiful. To be sure, the weather 
made a slight mistake, and instead of soft Indian 
summer it was bleak November, and under 
those light, floating gowns were cloaks and furs, 
and the songstresses had fears for their throats; 
but there were good fires and hot coffee indoors 
afterward, and no harm was done, and ever 
since Nature’s mask has been a delight to read 
and to look back upon. 

The seasons bring their own amusements. 
At Hallowe’en there is a straw-ride and games; 
on Washington’s Birthday an old-time recep- 
tion, Martha Washington party, colonial tea- 
party, and other variations on that theme. At 
the close of the semiannual examinations in 
January there is the relaxation party (do other 
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colleges have relaxation parties ?), when our 
mighty minds unbend after the labor and strain 
of examination, and we make a great effort to 
be foolish rather than wise, and give up an 
evening entirely to fun, the more nonsensical 
the better. As the students keep this a strictly 
private affair, none of the faculty ever being 
allowed to participate, we must not divulge state 
secrets by describing the relaxations, but leave 
them to the imagination of other students. 

As a natural consequence of our situation, 
most of our thoughts of amusement are of some- 
thing that can be done out in the woods or on 
the lake ; but there is one amusement (shall we 
call it ?), or occupation, which is carried on with 
unfailing devotion winter and summer, and it 
is one which we share with every other college 
and assembly of young women. Do we ever 
tire of dancing ? Do we ever have enough of it ? 

We have no base-ball nine, and no foot-ball 
team, and for the very same reasons we have 
no college yell. These we gladly leave to our 
brothers. 

Even when there is no special day in the 
calendar to be commemorated, we are fond of 
having entertainments. At one time it was a 
Latin play, the scenery for which was to be 
painted by volunteers from the art department, 
who found to their dismay that the scene was 
the Roman Forum at too early a period to be 
surrounded by anything but mean shops. 

Another time it was a “ Festival of all Na- 
tions,” where each nation had a room appropri- 
ately decorated and furnished, with girls attired 
in national costumes engaged in amusements 
or occupations supposed to be representative. 
In Greece was gathered about the low table a 
symposium of wits and philosophers discussing 
high matters, and also the meager fare of black 
bread, figs, and dates; in Germany the time 
passed rapidly away with music furnished by 
her inhabitants; England was almost strictly 
literary and student-like ; while the difficulty in 
choosing something adequately to represent our 
own country was solved by putting the Stars 
and Stripes over the entrance to the supper- 
room, where all could unite in peace and har- 
mony and congenial tastes. 

Once we had an “ Evening with the Angels,” 
when a fair and very lovely reproduction was 
made of statuary by living maidens ; and more 
recently similar representations of statuary ex- 
hibited in the buildings of the World’s Fair, 
making, with calcium-light pictures of the ex- 
hibition, a pleasant evening of reminiscence 
of our reunion in Chicago. 

Dramatic efforts are perhaps the favorite di- 
rection which such entertainments take, and 
they are not confined to Latin, neither are they 
always English, for the very last was a French 
one, and the French and German students fre- 
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quently entertain the others, while, it is to be 
hoped, benefiting themselves. 

No mention has been made of the suppers 
and other entertainments of classes and socie- 
ties; one of which, however, perhaps deserves 
mention as being a feature of a woman’s col- 
lege which distinguishes it from men’s colleges. 
The freshman class is greeted soon after its ad- 
vent by the sophomores with a supper and 
some pleasant entertainment, which we are in- 
clined to think is preferable to hazing. This 
may be prejudice, though. 

Does this seem a very extensive list of 
“sports” for a place whose ostensible purpose 
is work? But are we not hearing from every 
part of society the cry for more play ? And if 
a college aims at something more than the im- 
parting of a certain, or uncertain, amount of 
knowledge, or a definite number of facts, is it 
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not right that it should attempt to give its stu- 
dents some conception of the proper relative 
proportions of work and recreation? We be- 
lieve in the old saw, “ Work while you work, 
play while you play,” and that rest from work 
should be p/ay, not doing nothing, and we think 
that it is worth while to make even considera- 
ble effort, if necessary, to deliver ourselves from 
the evil of idly “sitting around” in our hours 
of recreation, doing nothing, or talking gossip, 
rather worse than nothing. The true end ofa 
college, as of any other mode of education, wil] 
be attained only when we shall have learned the 
due proportions in which to mingle work and 
play, in order that healthy mindsin sound bodies 
may carry on with all the energies of which 
they are capable the work of making the world, 
or that little corner in which each of us may 
be placed, the better for her having lived in it. 


A. A. Wood. 


NEW FLYING-MACHINE. 


MAXIM’S EXPERIMENTS IN AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


BY THE INVENTOR, 


LN 1889 I decided on conduct- 
# ing a series of experiments in 


#4 order to ascertain if it were 
possible to construct a practi- 
cal flying-machine ; but before 
beginning these experiments I 
took every means of learning 

what had already been done by others, pur- 
chasing all the books on the subject obtainable 
in the English and French languages. A care- 
ful study of the subject at that time seemed to 
point to the following state of the art: The 
only apparatus which had ever been made to 
ascend with one or more men on board was 
the balloon. Many attempts had been made 
to steer or navigate balloons, but without suc- 
cess. They had been made in every possible 
shape, and had been provided with various 
kinds of motors, but in every case the power 
developed was not sufficient to enable them 
to make headway against the lightest kind 
of breeze. With machines heavier than air 
no progress had been made. It seemed to 
me to be quite impossible so to construct a 
balloon that it would not be completely at 
the mercy of the wind, and that success could 
be obtained only with a machine heavier than 
the air, something that should depend wholly 
on mechanical energy both for sustension and 
propulsion. It is true that a great many ex- 


periments in this line had been conducted by 
others, but generally on an exceedingly small 
scale, with very imperfect apparatus, and the 
results had always been most unsatisfactory. I 
therefore determined to make my experiments 
on a scale sufficiently large to render them of 
some value, and in order to do this it was 
necessary to obtain large premises where both 
gas and water were available. Baldwyn’s Park, 
in Kent, situated about a mile from one of the 
principal gun-factories, was obtained for this 
purpose. 

After taking possession, the first thing was 
to erect a very large wooden building, one end 
of which was composed of four immense doors. 
In this building experiments were begun. Be- 
fore attempting to construct a large machine, 
I made a series of experiments with a view to 
ascertaining how much power would be re- 
quired to perform artificial flight, using aéro- 
planes for sustension, and screw propellers for 
propulsion. These experiments I fully de- 
scribed in THE Century MaGazinE for Oc- 
tober, 1891. The results seemed to show that 
unless there should be some unfavorable factor 
relating wholly to size, it would be possible to 
make a practical flying-machine. ; 

Engineers and scientists have long admitted 
that a flying-machine would be possible pro- 
vided that some one should succeed in produc- 


















































I.— HORIZONTAL SECTION AND SIDE ELEVATION OF THE ENGINE. 


y every part of these engines is constructed of tubular steel. Piston-valves are employed, and all the moving parts are of tempered steel and 
ingly light. 
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2.— PLAN OF TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE ENGINE. 


Ss owing the by-pass, which consists of a species of injector, and which allows steam to pass directly from the high-pressure supply to the low- 
pressure cylinder, producing more direct pressure on the low-pressure piston than back pressure in the high-pressure cylinder. This valve may be 
ted so soe the pressure should rise above a certain point, instead of blowing off at the safety-valve, it blows past the high-pressure cylinder 

he manner shown, 
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3-— NEW FORM OF CONNECTING-ROD. 


Especially designed for flying-machines, 


ing a motive power sufficiently light and strong. 
Some years ago the “ Scientific American,” in 
commenting upon this subject, said that a fly- 
ing-machine would be possible whenever a mo- 
tor had been made which should develop one 
horse-power for every 40 pounds of weight. As 
I have been criticized to a considerable extent 
for selecting a steam-engine as my motive pow- 
er, would say that before making this selection 
I went carefully into the question of motors, 
with about the following results: Hot-air en- 
gine, 200 pounds to the horse-power; Bray- 
ton’s oil-engine, 75 pounds to the horse-power; 
electric motors fed by secondary batteries, 130 
pounds to the horse-power; oil-engine with Otto 
system, 50 pounds to the horse-power ; steam- 
engines with condenser, pumps, and everything 
complete, such as were then used in boats, 
from 25 to 50 pounds per horse-power.! More- 
over, the steam-engine appeared to me to be 
more easily made and much more reliable 
than any other form of motor available at that 











It is provided with a universal joint at each end, and is tubular, with an oil supply inside. 


time. If I used the steam-engine, I couldmake 
one at once, and be sure that it would work; but 
if I attempted to use any other form of motor, 
a good deal of time would beconsumed in mak- 
ing experiments. I therefore decided to use the 
steam-engine, at least for my first machine. 

I accordingly designed and constructed a 
pair of high-pressure compound engines, the 
diameter of the high-pressure cylinders being 
slightly over 5 inches, and that of the low- 
pressure cylinders 8 inches, both having a com- 
mon stroke of 1 foot. Each engine as first 
constructed weighed 300 pounds, but after the 
felting, oil-cups, and relief-valves had been 
added, and some alterations made, the weight 
was brought up to 320 pounds each. These 
engines are constructed almost entirely of a 
high grade of steel, many of the parts being 
tempered. In order to prevent vibration, the 
cranks were placed 180 degrees apart. This ob- 
viated completely the use of any balance- or 
counter-weights on the crank-shaft, and at the 











4-—- THE THROTTLE-VALVES, 


There is a throttle-valve for each engine. They are opened and shut by means of a self-locking lever. The machine may be steered either to 
the right or to the left by these throttle-valves, simply by running one engine faster than the other. 


1 My complete steam-motor as it now exists weighs 
2040 pounds, which includes the boiler, engines, gas- 
generator, pumps, and 200 pounds of water in the boiler; 
but this does not include the supply of fuel, the water 
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in the tank, or the condenser. The highest power devel- 
oped is 363 horse-power, which gives 5.6 pounds to the 
horse-power. An atmospheric condenser can be made 
weighing no more than I pound to the horse-power. 
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same time enabled the engines to be held in 
position by light steel tubes and wire stays. The 
connecting-rods, being on universal joints at 
each end, permitted a certain degree of spring- 
ing,or distortion, ofthe parts without causing any 
friction. The first steam-generator which I at- 
tempted was composed of a large number of 
thin and very small tubes. In order to insure 
creat lightness, I wished to do away with any 
considerable weight of water in the boiler. I be- 
lieved that if a series of fine tubes should be prop- 
erly heated by a large gas-flame, water passing 
in at one end of the series would be converted 
into steam, and might be drawn out at the other 
end. The heating surface of this boiler weighed 
300 pounds, but it required such a nicety of ad- 
justment in regard to the quantity of water 
pumped in, and the quantity of gas consumed, 
that it was found to be impracticable, and had 
to be abandoned. Whereas the first boiler was 
intended to evaporate a// or nearly all the water 
passing through it, the second one was designed 
soas to evaporate only about 20 percent., the re- 
maining 80 per cent. being separated from the 
steam, and driven again through the boiler by a 
species of injector, shown in fig. 5. This sec- 
ond boiler, as will be seen (fig. 10), is composed 
ofa great number of small tubes. The cold wa- 
ter from the pump first passes through the very 
fine tubes at the top; this brings it up to a tem- 
perature of about 250 degrees. It then passes 
down through a spring valve (shown in fig. 5), 
the spring being of a tension sufficient to 
maintain 30 pounds more pressure in the feed- 
water heater than in the boiler. The water, in 
passing, say, from 330 pounds pressure to the 
square inch to 300 pounds pressure to the square 
inch, does work on the surrounding water, and 
forces it down through the large tubes which are 
outside the boiler. It will therefore be seen 
that not only is the feed-water driven through 
the series of small tubes which form the heat- 
ing surface of the boiler, but it also takes along 
with it whatever water has accumulated in the 
drum or steam-separator of the boiler, the 
steam being drawn off through a suitable per- 
forated pipe in the top of the drum, and led 
to the engines. This boiler, with its casing, 
smoke-stack, feed-water heater, seating, etc., 
weighs gog pounds without its water, while 
the burner which takes the place of the grate 
in other boilers weighs about 100 pounds. A 
peculiar feature of this boiler is the thermostat 
regulator, consisting of a closed steel tube 
partly filled with water and hermetically sealed, 
and made in the form of two loops, one of 
which is in the lower part of the steam-drum, 
while the other is in the furnace. In ordinary 
firing, with the right quantity of water in the 
boiler, there is a rapid circulation in this tube. 
Steam at a high pressure is generated in the 
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5.—-THE FORCED CIRCULATION. 


A forced circulation is maintained in the boiler by utilizing the force 


of the incoming feed-water, the pressure of which considerably ex- 
ceeds the boiler pressure. The water enters at A, descends through the 
pipe F, and escapes through the valve B. The spring C automatically 
adjusts the valve to suit the quantity of water entering. As the water de- 
scends through the pipe E at a high velocity, it takes whatever water 
has accumulated in the steam-drum along with it. The pipe E is con- 
nected with the bottom tubes of the boiler from which all the small tubes 
branch that form the heating surface of the boiler. The quantity of 
water entering is indicated by the little button D, which may be seen 
through the ques tube in which it moves. 

lower loop, rises, and is condensed by the 
water which surrounds the upper loop in the 
steam-drum. Ordinarily the pressure is about 
10 pounds more in the loops of the thermostat 
than in the boiler; but if the supply of water 
should be insufficient, there would be little or 
no water in the drum, and the temperature 
would rapidly rise until the pressure in the 
thermostat would greatly exceed that in the 
boiler. A common pressure-gage attached 
to this thermostat enables the engineer to 
know exactly what is taking place inside the 
boiler. If the water is too high, the pressure 
will be only slightly in excess of the boiler- 
pressure ; while if the supply is insufficient, the 
pressure mounts rapidly, which also indicates 
the exact degree to which the steam is super- 


heated. The pressure in the thermostat may 
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also be made to operate directly on the gas- 
supply, and so to regulate not only the pressure 
in the boiler, but also the temperature of the 
boiler; that is to say, if there should be no 
water at all in the boiler, the pressure in the 
thermostat may be made to shut off the fire, 
so that all overheating is prevented. The tubes 
in the boiler proper are of copper, and are 3 
of an inch in diameter and +}; of an inch thick, 
while those in the top series, which may be 
considered as the feed-water heater, are ;%; 
of an inch in diameter, and {5 of an inch thick. 
The total heating surface is nearly 800 square 
feet. 

It is very evident that a boiler of this kind 
must of necessity be fired with great care. Any 
great intensity of heat in one part, such as that 
produced by the ordinary petroleum-burner as 
used in locomotives, would be completely out 
of the question, it being a sine gua non that the 
flame must be very large and of no great inten- 
sity. I therefore constructed a burner such as 
is shown in fig. 9. This burner is provided 
with no fewer than 7650 small jets distributed 
evenly over the entire fire-box. The gas enters 
the small vertical tube at a pressure of 50 
pounds to the square inch. It then passes 


through a species of injector, where it com- 
bines with a certain quantity of .air (which 
may be regulated at will), then through the 


large central tube and out at the various 
branches, where it escapes through holes bored 
at such an angle that an additional quantity of 
air is drawn in from the bottom, which greatly 
increases the draft, and does away with the 
necessity of a smoke-stack or fan-blower. By 
regulating the air-inlet of the injector, any sort 
of flame, from smoky-red to one perfectly blue, 
may be obtained; but it is found best to use one 
of a purplish-white color, and about 22 inches 
in height. 

The gas-generator shown in fig. 12 is made 
in the form of a small vertical boiler. It is of 
a fine quality of steel, about 345 of an inch in 
thickness, and is provided with a number of 
steel tubes which pass from the fire-box through 
the liquid, and take the products of combustion 
to the smoke-stack. These tubes are placed 
near the walls of the generator, leaving a space 
completely without tubes in the center, through 
which a hollow stay-bolt passes. The top end 
of this stay-bolt is provided with a valve ar- 
ranged in such a manner that when there is a 
pressure of 50 pounds per square inch in the 
generator, it springs the top plate of the gen- 
erator upward, and closes the valve. If the 
pressure be Zss than 50 pounds, the plate 
springs downward, opens the valve, and allows 
the gas to pass down through the stay-bolt, and 
to the burner that supplies the flame which 
heats the generator. The liquid in the gas-gen- 
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erator is therefore heated by a portion of its own 
contents, while the pressure is automatically 
regulated so as to be maintained always at 50 
pounds to the square inch. The weight of the 
gas-generator is also made to operate directly 
on the pump which supplies the naphtha. Ifthe 
weight of naphtha in the generator exceed 4o 
pounds, the generator drops downward about 
+ of an inch, and operates on a mechanism 
which rapidly shortens the length of each 
stroke of the pump; but if the weight should 
be less than 40 pounds, the generator is raised 
4 of an inch above its normal position by a 
spring operating through the bell-crank lever 
on which it rests, when the same mechanism 
causes the stroke of the pump to increase, and 
so keeps the weight of the naphtha practically 
at 40 pounds. 

Before deciding upon the exact form of the 
screw propellers, 1 made a series of experiments 
with various forms of screws. In marine engi- 
neering the skin friction on the screw-propeller 
is so great that it has been found advantageous 
to make the blades narrowest at the points ; but 
with a well-made screw running in the air, the 
skin friction is so small that it need not be con- 
sidered as a factor at all. I therefore have made 
the ends of my screws very wide. I was told 
by the secretary of the Aéronautical Society 
that a screw propeller working in air operated 
very badly, and that there was a great loss 
of power due to what he called the fan-blower 
action. He said that the air would be drawn 
in at the center of the screw, and discharged 
at the periphery, thus wasting a great deal of 
energy. In my experiments, however, I found 
that when the pitch of the screws was no greater 
than three times the diameter, there was no fan- 
blower action at all; in fact, that a well-made 
screw drew in air at the periphery, and dis- 
charged it almost in a straight line in the direc- 
tion of the axis. The first large screws which 
I made had two blades; they were 17 feet 10 
inches in diameter, and had a mean pitch of 
24 feet. This pitch, however, was found to be 
too great, and another pair was made of the 
same diameter, but with a pitch of only 16 feet. 
These screws gave exceedingly good results; 
but a pair of 14 feet diameter and 18 feet pitch 
gave very bad results, the engine-power being 
too great for the area of the screw-disk. 

Ordinary steam-motors, as every one knows, 
are provided with safety-valves which are held 
to their seat either by a weight or a spring, and 
are so attached that when the internal pressure 
rises above a certain point,the valve opens, and 
the steam is discharged into the air. This, of 
course, puts an absolute limit on the amount of 
power that can be delivered by the engines. 
Upon testing my boiler, I found that it would 
be quite safe to carry the pressure as high as 
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335 pounds to the square 
inch. I accordingly set my 
safety-valve so as to blow 
off at this pressure; but in 
addition to the safety-vaive 
I provided the engines with 
the device shown in fig. 2. 
This consists of a species of 
injector, connected direct- 
ly with the high-pressure 
steam-pipe, with a steam 
nozle-valve adjusted in such 
amanner that when the pres- 
sure rises above 310 pounds 
to the square inch, the nozle 
is opened, and the steam 
escapes into the pipe lead- 
ing to the low-pressure 
cylinder, where the pressure 
is nearly 200 pounds less. 
This great fall of pressure 
is made to work on the sur- 
rounding steam, relieving 
the back pressure to some 
extent on the high-pressure cylinder, and greatly 
increasing the direct pressure on the low-pres- 
sure piston. By this device the boiler may be 
forced to almost any extent, and the engines 
may develop an immense amount of power with- 
out any dangerous increase of steam-pressure ; 
and whenever the pressure falls below 310 
pounds to the square inch, the valve is again 
closed, and all the steam must enter the high- 
pressure cylinder. 

At the time I began my experiments a great 
deal was being said and claimed for that com- 
paratively new metal aluminium. Someclaimed 


7-— APPARATUS FOR 
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TESTING DIFFERENT KINDS OF FABRIC, 


The fabric, stretched upon a small steel frame, was mounted at a slight angle in a blast of air, and 
the tendency to lift and the tendency to drift were accurately measured. 
the greatest amount of lift with the least drift was selected. 


The material which gave 


that by the addition of a small percentage of 
silver, copper, or titanium, its tensile strength 
might be increased so as to equal that of mild 
steel. I communicated with all the principal 
manufacturers of this metal, but in all cases I 
found it was very much inferior to steel, weight 
for weight. It is true that I could obtain in 
Germany some very fine and comparatively 
strong tubes, but there was no way of uniting 
them except by riveting, which would make the 
coefficient of the joint very low (.40), whereas 
with steel I had no trouble in bringing the co- 
efficient of the silver solder joints fully up to 
.g8, or nearly as strong as 
the whole steel. Moreover, 
steel tubes could be ob- 
tained in large quantities, 
and at a price very much 
less than that of aluminium. 
I therefore constructed the 





6.—DYNAGRAPHS. 


Each of these is provided with a paper-covered cylinder which rotates as the machine advances. A 


pencil makes a diagram of the lift at the various speeds. 


framework of my machine 
of steel tubes, the greater 
part of which were 1 milli- 
meter (3/5 of an inch) thick, 
the diameters ranging from 
3 inches to ¥/ of an inch. 

The completed machine 
consists of a platform about 
8 feet wide and 4o feet 
long, on which is mounted 
the boiler, the water and 
gasolene tanks, the gas- 
generator, the pump, the 
steering-gear, etc., and to 
which are attached the tub- 
ular brackets for holding the 
steam-engines in position ; 
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MAXIM'S EXPERIMENTS 
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8.— ONE OF THE S1EAM-ENGINES. 


here are two of these on the machine, each weighing 320 pounds, and 
is developed over 180 horse-power. 


g.-— THE BURNER AND APPARATUS FOR INDUCING THE AIR, 


The air combines with the gas before it is burned. 


also the tubes and wires which support the 
aéroplane. This platform is mounted on four 
flanged wheels, and is made to run on a steel 
railway track of g feet gage. Considerable ex- 
perimenting was necessary in order to get all 
the automatic feeding, pumping, and gas-gen- 
erating machinery to work to perfection. A 
great deal of experimenting was also necessary 
so to perfect the burner as to enable it to con- 
sume the very large amount of fuel— without 
smoking or blowing—necessary to develop 
300 horse-power. Assoon as every- 
thing was in readiness, the machine 
was run over a track from the shop 
by the propulsion of its own screws, 
when it was found that a very high 
speed could be attained. 

Having perfected the motive 
power so that it worked to my satis- 
faction, I began experiments on the 
aéroplane. I found that there was a 
great deal of divergence of opinion, 
especially in France, as to what was 
most suitable for aéroplanes. Some 
argued that as birds were covered 
with fibrous or fluffy feathers, in all 
probability velvet or plush would be 
found to be the most suitable mate- 
rial. I therefore decided to make 
experiments with a view to ascertain 
the best possible fabric to be used. 
An apparatus (fig. 7) was designed 
expressly for this purpose. It is 
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constructed in such a manner that a piece of 
the fabric to be tested can be tightly stretched 
on a small steel frame, and mounted at an angle 
in a blast of air, with suitable weighing appa- 
ratus for ascertaining the lift and the drift— 
“ drift” in this sense meaning the tendency of 
the object to move in the direction of the wind, 
while “lift” means its ascensional force. 

I first mounted a piece of tin at an angle of 
one in ten, and found that the lift was exactly ten 
times the drift. This I considered as unity. A 
piece of tracing-cloth tightly stretched on the 
frame produced identical results. I then tried 
experiments with velvet, plush, woolen goods, 
and all sorts of silks and cottons. Some of the 
silks which were apparently very closely woven 
did not lift nearly as much as the sheet of tin, 
and had a much stronger tendency to travel 
with the wind, while with a piece of crape the 
drift was several times greater than the lift. 
With a piece of linen shirting the lift was about 
nine times the drift; but with a piece of Spen- 
cer’s balloon fabric, which was woven from 
very fine material, and so closely beaten up 
and calendered that it was nearly impossible to 
blow through it, the lift mounted to ten times 
the drift, thus proving it to be quite as good 
as a sheet of tin. 

But to make a large aéroplane is not so sim- 
ple a matter as some may suppose. ‘The first 
large one which I made had only the under 
side covered with the balloon fabric, and it 
took something like a month to stretch it on 
the frame. Upon trying this aéroplane, it was 
found that the resistance offered by the frame- 
work above the fabric was sufficient to retard 
greatly the velocity of the machine, so that the 
lift did not exceed the thrust of the screw ne- 
cessary to drive the machine forward. Another 


10.— THE BOILER AND FEED-WATER HEATER, 


The products of combustion first pass through the steam-generating tubes, and tl.en 
part with the greater portion of what caloric remains by coming in contact with the 
small tubes immediately above, which form the feed-water heater. 
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it, and it is then very tightly stretched 
ona large frame. It is then wetted 
and dried several times, the tension 
being taken up, whenever any slack- 
ness appears. When every tendency 
to stretch has been removed, it is cut 
to the exact size required, and is pro- 
vided with a permanent linen tape 






































for securing it to the machine. It 
is then remounted on the frame, 
stretched to the exact size of the 
aéroplane, and lightly varnished 
with boiled oil. When the oil is dry, 
the fabric may be relied upon to keep 
its shape: it will not be influenced 
by heat or cold, and will remain upon 
the frame as tight as a drumhead. 
In my experiments I found that any 
bagging or distortion of the under 




















side of the aéroplane greatly in- 
creased the power necessary to drive 
it through the air, and it was quite 
impossible to devise any sort of frame- 
work for holding it straight which 
did not weigh too much. I found, 
however, by covering the upper 
side of the framework with a similar 
material, and by allowing some of the 
air to pass through the lower side, 
that the pressure of air between the 








T2. ERTICAL CENTRAL SECTION OF GAS-GENERATO 


piece of the same material was then stretched 
carefully over the top of the framework; but 
the edges were not very sharp, and the upper 
side was rather irregular. This change, how- 
ever, greatly improved the lifting power, and 
at the same time greatly reduced the screw- 
thrust necessary to propel the machine at a 


given speed. In the last experiment made 
with this aéroplane, the front wheels of the 
machine were lifted off the track, and the aéro- 
plane was broken. This led to a complete 
change in the system of making the aéroplane, 
and the one which I employ to-day is made very 
sharp forward and aft; both the upper and 
lower sides are very smooth and uniform; and 
it may be driven through the air without any 
great expenditure of power. The balloon ma- 
terial from which it is made is first cut and 
sewn together in approximately the right shape. 
An eyeleted tape is sewn completely around 





two could be made to hold the low- 
er side absolutely uniform, while 
the upper side was allowed to bag up- 
ward in longitudinal ridges, which 
did not offer any appreciable resist- 
ance to the air. 

The new aéroplane is 50 feet wide 
and about 40 feet long in the middle, 
but with the corners cut off so that 
the length at the sides is only 12 feet. 
The sharp edges both fore and 
aft are formed by drawing the fabric tightly 
over steel wires. When the machine is run at 
a speed of about 36 miles an hour, this main 
aéroplane will lift from five eighths to three 
fourths of the whole weight of the machine. 
The long and relatively narrow wings which 
project 27 feet beyond this main aéroplane 
on each side, are found to be much more ef- 
ficient than the main aéroplane itself; but | 
should not regard a machine without a large 
aéroplane as being safe at this particular stage 
of the experiments. In addition to the wings 
which extend on each side of the machine, 
a fore and an after rudder are provided, which 
are for the purpose of steering the machine in 
a vertical direction. 

It will be understood that a flying-machine 
operating on the aéroplane system depends for 
its ascensional power upon being driven forward 
at a high velocity, the front side of the aéro- 
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As the machine was run over 
the track, a graphic diagram 
was made, showing the exact 
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lift for the entire length of the 
track. These dynagraphs are 























shown in fig. 6. 

When the machine had 
reached a fair degree of per- 
fection, it was found impos- 














sible to run it over the track 





at anything like full speed 
without danger of its leaving 
the rails ; so I found it neces- 
sary to provide an inverted 
track. This was of 3x9 
Georgia pine placed outside 








and above the steel rails. 
Four additional wheels on 























}.— THE AUTOMATIC REGULATOR FOR REGULATING THE 


ilve is placed in a pipe leading 
ed either with the steam-boiler or with the thermostat. 
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plane being tilted upward so that, as the ma- 
chine advances, the air is pressed downward 


and the machine upward as with a kite. In 
the case of the kite, however, the air is moving 
and the kite is stationary, but with the flying- 
machine we must consider the air as stationary 
while the kite or aéroplane advances on it at 
avery high velocity. The kite is held upagainst 
the wind or drawn into the wind through the 
agency of the string, but the aéroplane of 
the flying-machine is driven forward by the 
thrust of its own screws. 

As a great deal of experimenting was neces- 
sary before free flight could even be attempted, 
I constructed a railway track 1800 feet long, 
over which the machine could be run at a high 
velocity, not only for testing the lifting power 
of the aé ‘roplanes, the thrust “of the screws, and 
the efficiency of the atmospheric condenser, 
but also for ascertaining the exact center of 
the lifting effort, so as to enable me to balance 
the machine. Steel springs were interposed 
between the axletrees and the body of the 
mar line, and levers were so arranged that the 
whole apparatus became a veritable w eighing- 
machine or platform scales ; but instead of the 
graduated lever which indicates the weight, a 
pencil was employed which drew a diagram 
on }aper-covered cylinders connected in such 
4m.nner that they made one turn in 1700 feet. 


from the gas-generator to the burner, 
Steam or water admitted at A enters 
iles B, and if the pressure is great enough it expands them and compresses the springs C, 

The amount of pressure necessary to close the valve may be adjusted by 
a by-pass for allowing a small quantity of gas to pass, in order that the burner may 


outriggers were provided, 
and so arranged that when 
the machine was lifted one 
inch clear of the lower steel 
rails they engaged the upper 
track. Upon running the ma- 
chine at three-quarters power, 
it was found that three of the 
wheels were lifted off the 
lower track, while when it 
was run at full speed all four 
of the wheels were lifted 
from the steel rails, and the 
machine ran along the upper track without 
touching the earth at all. This upper track also 
enabled me to test the efficiency of my fore and 
my after rudder. Ifthe forward rudder was ad- 
justed at an angle considerably greater than 
that of the main aéroplane, and the after rudder 
at a considerably smaller angle, and the ma- 
chine run over the track at about three-quarters 
power, the front wheels would be lifted off the 
lower rails in the manner shown in fig. 18 A. 
If the forward rudder was adjusted so as to be 
practically level, and not to lift at all, and the 
after rudder set at an angle considerably greater 
than that of the aéroplane, the exact reverse 
would happen—the rear end of the machine 
would rise, leaving the forward end on the rails 
(fig. 18 B), whileif both the forward and the after 
rudder were set at about the same angle as the 
main aéroplane, all four of the wheels would 
be lifted from the track as shown in fig. 18 C. 
These experiments would seem to show that it 
would be possible to steer the machine in a ver- 
tical direction. The distance between the for- 
ward and the after rudder being very great, it is 
believed that if the machine had a tendency to 
rear and pitch,a man could think and act quickly 
enough to adjust the rudders and rectify the 
fault, and so bring the machine back on an even 
keel, before the deviation from the normal posi- 
tion was great enough to cause any injury. This 
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A NEW FLYING-MACHINE. 


chine being attached to a 
dynamometer which re. 
corded the thrust of the 
screws. As the speed in- 
creased, the thrust ran up 
to over 2100 pounds. Upon 
liberating the machine, it 
instantly started off at a very 








rapid pace, and after 400 or 








I4.— THE MACHINE ON THE 
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15. —THE MACHINE OF 


The present machine has practically the same appearance, with the exception that the fore and 
the after rudder are slightly smaller, and the corners of the main aéroplane are cut off, so that it is oc- 


tagonal instead of rectangular. 


can also be done in an automatic manner by 
the employment of a gyroscopic regulator. 

In regard to the question of stability, I find, 
by arranging the upper wings in the manner 
shown in fig. 19, that there is no tendency for 


the machine to roll. It will be seen by this 
illustration that whichever way the machine 
is tilted, the wing that is on the lower side is 
thrown into a position which greatly increases 
its lifting power, and at the same time dimin- 
ishes the lifting power of the wing on the higher 
side. This makes the machine completely au- 
tomatic so far as stability is concerned ; more- 
over, the center of gravity is very much below 
the center of lifting effort, which also serves to 
keep the machine on an even keel. 

On the last occasion that the machine was 
run over the track, the steam-pressure was run 
up to 320 pounds to the square inch, the ma- 


RAILS, AS IT APPEARED IN 1893. 


1893, AS IT WOULD APPEAR IN 


500 feet had been covered, 
it lifted off the lower rails, 
the wheels running along 
the top track. The speed 
increasing, the lifting ef- 
fort became so great that 
the rear axletree holding 
the machine down was 
doubled up, and the rear 
end of the machine lib- 
erated. It rose some three 
or four feet above its nor- 
mal position, and finally the 
upper track was lifted by the 
forward wheel, and broken. 
Steam was shut off, and the 
machine stopped, the wheels 
settling into the ground with- 
out making any track on the 
turf, thus showing that all 
four of the wheels had been 
completely clear of the earth. 
The broken timber of the 
upper track, however, did 
considerable damage to the 
lower framework of the 
machine, necessitating re- 
pairs which required some 
weeks to execute, on ac- 
count of the time necessary 
to make the steel tubes. 

At the time of making 
these last experiments, the 
aéroplanes were placed at an angle of one in 
eight; that is, as the machine advanced eight 
feet, it pushed the air down one foot. When 
the wings are on, the machine is about 105 feet 
wide over all,and the area of all the planes used 
in these experiments is 4000 square feet. ‘The 
speed was from 36 to 37 miles an hour; the 
screw-thrust while running was 2000 pounds ; 
the actual horse-power, with 320 pounds steam- 
pressure, was 363; the total weight of the ma- 
chine, with water, fuel, and three men on board, 
wasa little less than 8000 pounds; the total lift- 
ing effort, 10,000 pounds; the screws made 
between 375 and 4oo turns per minute; and 
the fuel used was naphtha, 72° Beaume. 

At the time of writing, the machine is prac- 
tically finished, but in order to continue the 
experiments it appears to me that it will be 
necessary to obtain a very large and level fi ld 
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16.— VIEW OF THE PORT SIDE OF 


THE MACHINE AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


Showing one of the axletrees which was doubled up, and which led to the accident. 


completely free from trees and houses, where 
experiments can be made in manceuvering the 
machine. I do not consider it safe to at- 
tempt free flight directly from a railway 
track with a great number of very large trees in 
every direction ; the slightest hesitancyin manip- 
ulating the rudders, or the least mistake, might 
prove disastrous. What is required is to ex- 
periment with the machine running very near 
the ground, in fact almost touching it; and 
not until one has complete control of the ma- 





chine should high or completely free flight be 
attempted. A suitable field for conducting these 
experiments is not easy to obtain in England, 
and is certainly not to be found near London. 

The experiments which I have conducted 
have certainly proved that a machine can be 
made sufficiently powerful and light to lift 
itself in the air. They also prove that an aéro- 
plane will lift a great deal more than a balloon 
of the same weight, and that it may be driven 
through the air at a very high velocity, and 


17.— THE STARBOARD SIDE OF THE MACHINE AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 
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with an expenditure of power very much less_ which is from twenty to fifty times as favorable 
than that required to drive a balloon at even asthe old one. Had this knowledge been ayail- 
a moderate pace. The experiments have also able, and had it been known twenty years ago 
shown that a well-made screw propeller obtains that a machine could be made on the aéro- 
sufficient grip on the air to propel a machine plane system which would really lift its own 
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18.— THE ACTION OF THE FORE AND AFTER RUDDERS AND THEIR EFFECT UPON THE MACHINE, 


at almost any speed, and that the greater the weight, its fuel, and its engineers, we should 
speed the higher the efficiency of the screw. have had plenty of flying-machines in the 
Some of the leading mathematicians in Eng- world to-day. Ifone half the money, the time, 
land, after witnessing my experiments, have and the talent which has been employed by 
publicly stated that the lifting effect of an the French balloon corps in their fruitless 
aéroplane placed at alow angle and traveling attempts to construct a navigable balloon 
at a high velocity is very much greater than should now be employed in the right direc- 
had heretofore been supposed, and all the con- tion, the whole question of aérial navigation 
ditions much more favorable. They all agree would soon be so perfected that flying-ma- 
that the formulz in text-books on this subject chines would be as common as torpedo-boats, 
will have to be revised. Lord Kelvin has al- and the whole system of modern warfare 
ready published a new formula on the subject, would be completely changed. 














19.— DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LIFTING EFFECT IS INCREASED ON THE LOWER SIDE AND DIMINISHED 
ON THE HIGHER WHENEVER THE MACHINE IS TILTED TO ONE SIDE. 


Hiram S. Maxim. 


CHORDS. 


Le UGHTS of deep pine-woods and of chanting seas, 
Follow the magic hand-touch on the keys; 

Now ’t is the violin that loudest rings, 

And now in saddest key the cello sings, 

Blent with the lonely challenge of the horn, 

Echoed, in seeming, from some height forlorn. 

Again, the drums and viols with sullen roar 

Break with their sound-waves on the mind’s dim shore, 

And suddenly die away. ’T is then there comes 

Out from the cymbal-clash and roll of drums 

Chords that are love and life, and even the sharp, 

Hard pain of death — chords of the golden harp. 


Meredith Nicholson. 
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AND OFFICE-SEEKING — LINCOLN’S MEMORY. 


REVIEWING HOOKER’S ARMY. 


ARLY in April, 1863, I accom- 
panied the President, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, and their youngest son, 
“Tad,” on a visit to the Army 
of the Potomac — Hooker then 
being in command, with head- 
quarters on Falmouth Heights, 

opposite Fredericksburg. Attorney-General 
Bates and an old friend of Mr. Lincoln — Dr. 
A. G. Henry of Washington Territory — were 
also of the party. The trip had been post- 
poned for several days on account of unfavor- 
able weather, and it began to snow furiously 
soon after the President’s little steamer, the 
Carrie Martin, left the Washington navy-yard. 
So thick was the weather, and so difficult the 
navigation, that we were forced to anchor for 
the night in a little cove in the Potomac op- 
posite Indian Head, where we remained until 
the following morning. I could not help think- 
ing that if the rebels had made a raid on the 
Potomac at that time, the capture of the chief 
magistrate of the United States would have 
been a very simple matter. So far as I could 
see, there were no guards on board the boat, 
and no precautions were taken againsta surprise. 
After the rest of the party had retired for the 
night, the President, Dr. Henry, and I sat up 
until long after midnight, telling stories and 
discussing matters, political or military, in the 
most free and easy way. During the conver- 
sation after Dr. Henry had left us, Mr. Lincoln, 
dropping his voice almost toa confidential whis- 
per, said, “ How many of our ironclads do you 
suppose are at the bottom of Charleston har- 
bor?” This was the first intimation I had had 
that the long-talked-of naval attack on Fort 
Sumter was to be made that day ; and the Presi- 
dent, who had been jocular and cheerful during 
the evening, began despondently to discuss the 
probabilities of defeat. It was evident that his 
mind was entirely prepared for the repulse, the 
news of which soon after reached us. During 
our subsequent stay at Hooker’s headquarters, 
which lasted nearly a week, Mr. Lincoln eagerly 
inquired every day for the rebel newspapers that 
VoL. XLIX.—58. 


were brought in through picket-lines, and when 
these were received he anxiously hunted through 
them for information from Charleston. It was 
not until we returned to Washington, however, 
that a trustworthy and conclusive account of 
the failure of the attack was received. 

Our landing-place, when en route for Fal- 
mouth, was at Aquia Creek, which we reached 
next morning, untimely snow still falling. “The 
Creek,” as it was called, was a village of hastily 
constructed warehouses, and its water-front was 
lined with transports and government steamers ; 
enormous freight-trains were continually run- 
ning from it to the army encamped among the 
hills of Virginia lying between the Rappahan- 
nock and the Potomac. As there were sixty 
thousand horses and mules to be fedin the army, 
the single item of daily forage was a consider- 
able factor in the problem of transportation. 
The Presidént and his party were provided with 
an ordinary freight-car fitted up with rough 
plank benches, but profusely decorated with 
flags and bunting. A great crowd of army peo- 
ple saluted the President with cheers when he 
landed from the steamer, and with “three times 
three” when his unpretentious railway carriage 
rolled away. At Falmouth station, which was 
about five miles east of the old town, two am- 
bulances and an escort of cavalry received the 
President and his party, the honors being done 
by General Daniel Butterfield, who was then 
General Hooker’s chief of staff. 

At Hooker’s headquarters we were provided 
with two or three large hospital tents, floored, 
and furnished with camp bedsteads and such 
rude appliances for nightly occupation as were 
in reach. During our stay with the army there 
were several grand reviews, that of the entire 
cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac, on 
April 6, being the most impressive of the whole 
series. The cavalry was now for the first time 
massed as one corps instead of being scattered 
around among the various army corps, as it had 
been heretofore ; it was commanded by General 
Stoneman. The entire cavalry force was rated 
at 17,000 men, and Hooker proudly said that 
it was the biggest army of men and horses 
ever seen in the world, bigger even than the 
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famous body ofcavalry commanded by Marshal 
Murat. | 

The cavalcade on the way from headquar- 
ters to the reviewing field was a brilliant one. 
The President, wearing a high hat and riding 
like a veteran, with General Hooker by his 
side, headed the flying column ; next came sev- 
eral major-generals, a host of brigadiers, staff- 
officers, and colonels, and lesser functionaries 
innumerable. The flank of this long train was 
decorated by the showy uniforms and accou- 
trements of the Philadelphia Lancers, who 
acted as a guard of honor to the President dur- 
ing that visit to the Army of the Potomac. The 
uneven ground was soft with melting snow, and 
the mud flew in every direction under the hur- 
rying feet of the great cavalcade. On the skirts 
of this cloud of cavalry rode the President’s little 
son “ Tad,” in charge of a mounted orderly, his 
gray cloak flying in the gusty wind like the plume 
of Henry of Navarre. The President and there- 
viewing party rode past the long lines of cavalry 
standing at rest, and then the march past began. 
It was a grand sight to look upon, this immense 
body of cavalry, with banners waving, music 
crashing, and horses prancing, as the vast col- 
umn came winding like a huge serpent over the 
hills past the reviewing party, and then stretch- 
ing far away out of sight. 

The President went through the hospital 
tents of the corps that lay nearest to headquar- 
ters, and insisted upon stopping and speak- 
ing to nearly every man, shaking hands with 
many of them, asking a question or two here 
and there, and leaving a kind word ashe moved 
from cot to cot. More than once, as I followed 
the President through the long lines of weary 
sufferers, I noticed tears of gladness stealing 
down their pale faces; for they were made 
happy by looking into Lincoln’s sympathetic 
countenance, touching his hand, and hearing 
his gentle voice; and when we rode away 
from the camp to Hooker’s headquarters, tre- 
mendous cheers rent the air from the soldiers, 
who stood in groups, eager to see the good 
President. 

The infantry reviews were held on several 
different days. On April 8 was the review of 
the Fifth Corps, under Meade ; the Second, un- 
der Couch ; the Third, under Sickles ; and the 
Sixth, under Sedgwick. It was reckoned that 
these four corps numbered some 60,000 men, 
and it was a splendid sight to witness their 
grand martial array as they wound over hills 
and rolling ground, coming from miles away, 
their arms shining in the distance, and their 
bayonets bristling like a forest on the horizon 
as they marched away. The President ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with the appear- 
ance ofthe soldiery,and he was much impressed 
by the parade of the great reserve artillery force, 
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some eighty guns, commanded by Captain De 
Russy. One picturesque feature of the review 
on that day was the appearance of the Zouave 
regiments, whose dress formed a sharp contrast 
to the regulation uniform of the other troops. 
General Hooker, being asked by the President 
if fancy uniforms were not undesirable on ac- 
count of the conspicuousness which they gave 
as targets to the enemy’s fire, said that these 
uniforms had the effect of inciting a spirit of 
pride and neatness among the men. It was 
noticeable that the President merely touched 
his hat in return salute to the officers, but un- 
covered to the men in the ranks. As they sat 
in the chilly wind, in the presence of the shot- 
riddled colors of the army and the gallant men 
who bore them, he and the group of distin- 
guished officers around him formed a notable 
historic spectacle. After a few days the wea- 
ther grew warm and bright; and although the 
scanty driblets of news from Charleston that 
were filtered to us through the rebel lines did 
not throw much sunshine into the military sit- 
uation, the President became more cheerful and 
even jocular. I remarked this one evening as 
we sat in Hooker’s headquarters, after a long 
and laborious day of reviewing. Lincoln re- 
plied: “It is a great relief to get away from 
Washington and the politicians. But nothing 
touches the tired spot.” 

On the gth the First Corps, commanded by 
General Reynolds, was reviewed by the Presi- 
dent on a beautiful plain at the north of Poto- 
mac Creek, about eight miles from Hooker's 
headquarters. Werode thither in anambulance 
over a rough corduroy road ; and, as we passed 
over some of the more difficult portions of 
the jolting way,the ambulance driver, who sat 
well in front, occasionally let fly a volley of sup- 
pressed oaths at his wild team of six mules. Fi- 
nally Mr. Lincoln, leaning forward, touched the 
man on the shoulder, and said: 

“ Excuse me, my friend, are you an Episco- 
palian ?” 

The man, greatly startled, looked around and 
replied: 

“No, Mr. President; I am a Methodist.” 

“Well,” said Lincoln, “I thought you must 
be an Episcopalian, because you swear just like 
Governor Seward, who is a churchwarden.” 
The driver swore no more. 

As we plunged and dashed through the 
woods, Lincoln called attention to the stumps 
left by the men who had cut down the trees, and 
with great discrimination pointed out where an 
experienced axman made what he called “a 
good butt,” or where a tyro had left conclusive 
evidence of being a poor chopper. Lincoln 
was delighted with the superb and inspiriting 
spectacle of the review that day. A noticeable 
feature of the doings was the martial music 0 
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the corps; and on the following day the Presi- 
dent, who loved military music, was warm in 
nis praise of the performances of the bands of 
the Eleventh Corps, under General Howard, 
and the Twelfth, under General Slocum. In 
these two corps the greater portion of the music 
was furnished by drums, trumpets, and fifes, 
and with most stirring and thrilling effect. In 
the division commanded by General Schurz was 
a magnificent array of drums and trumpets, and 
his men impressed us as the best drilled and 
the most soldierly of all who passed before us 
during our stay. 

I recall with sadness the easy confidence 
and nonchalance which Hooker showed in all 
his conversations with the President and his 
little party while we were at his headquarters. 
The general seemed to regard the whole busi- 
ness of command as if it were a larger sort of 
picnic. He was, by all odds, the handsomest 
soldier I ever laid my eyes upon. I think 
I see him now: tall, shapely, well dressed, 
though not natty in appearance; his fair red 
and white complexion glowing with health, his 
bright blue eyes sparkling with intelligence and 
animation, and his auburn hair tossed back upon 
his well-shaped head. His nose was aquiline, 
and the expression of hissomewhat small mouth 
was one of much sweetness, though rather irres- 
olute, it seemed to me. He was a gay cavalier, 
alert and confident, overflowing with animal 
spirits, and as cheery asa boy. One of his most 
frequent expressions when talking with the Pres- 
ident was, “ When I get to Richmond,” or 
“After we have taken Richmond,” etc. The 
President, noting this, said to me confidentially, 
and almost with a groan: “ That is the most de- 
pressing thing about Hooker. It seems to me 
that he is over-confident.” 

One night when Hooker and I were alone in 
hishut, which was partly canvas and partly logs, 
with a spacious fireplace and chimney, he stood 
in his favorite attitude with his back to the fire, 
and, looking quizzically at me, said, “The Presi- 
dent tells me that you know all about the letter 
he wrote to me when he put me in command 
of this army.” I replied that Mr. Lincoln had 
read itto me; whereupon Hooker drew the let- 
ter from his pocket, and said, “ Would n’t you 
like to hear it again?” I told him that I should, 
although I had been so much impressed by its 
frst reading that I believed I could repeat the 
greater part of it from memory. That letter has 
now become historic; thenit had not been made 
public. As Hooker read on, he came to this 
sentence : 

You are ambitious, which, within reasonable 
bounds, does good rather than harm; but I think 
during Burnside’s command of the army you took 
counsel of your ambition, and thwarted him as 
much as you could, in which you did a great 
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wrong to the country and to a most meritorious 
and honorable brother officer. 


Here Hooker stopped, and vehemently said: 
“ The President is mistaken. I never thwarted 
Burnside in any way, shape, or manner. Burn- 
side was preéminently a man of deportment: 
he fought the battle of Fredericksburg on his 
deportment ; he was defeated on his deport- 
ment; and he took his deportment with him 
out of the Army of the Potomac, thank God!” 
Resuming the reading of Lincoln’s letter, Hook- 
er’s tone immediately softened, and he finished 
it almost with tears in his eyes ; and as he folded 
it, and put it back in the breast of his coat, he 
said, “That is just such a letter as a father 
might write to hisson. It is a beautiful letter, 
and, although I think he was harder on me 
than I deserved, I will say that I love the man 
who wrote it.” Then he added, “After I have 
got to Richmond, I shall give that letter to you 
to have published.” Poor Hooker, he never 
got to Richmond ; but the letter did eventually 
find its way into print, and, as an epistle from 
the commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
of one of the greatest nations of the world, ad- 
dressed to the newly appointed general of the 
magnificent army intended and expected to 
capture the capital of the Confederacy and to 
crush the rebellion, it has since become one of 
the famous documents of-the time. 

A peep into the Confederate lines while we 
were with the army was highly entertaining. 
“Tad” having expressed a consuming desire 
to see how the “ graybacks” looked, we were 
allowed, under the escort of one of General 
Hooker’s aides and an orderly, to go down 
to the picket-lines opposite Fredericksburg and 
to take a look at them. On our side of the river 
the country had been pretty well swept by shot 
and by the axmen, and the general appearance 
of things was desolate in theextreme. The Phil- 
lips House, which was Burnside’s headquarters 
during the battle of Fredericksburg, had been 
burned down, and the ruins of that elegant man- 
sion, built in the olden time, added to the sor- 
rowful appearance of the region desolated by 
war. Here and there stood the bare chim- 
neys of houses destroyed, and across the river 
the smoke from the camps of the enemy rose 
from behind a ridge, and a flag of stars and 
bars floated over a handsome residence on the 
heights, just above thestone wall where our men 
were slain by thousands during the dreadful 
fight of December, 1862. The town of Freder- 
icksburg could bethoroughly examined through 
afield-glass,and almost no building insight from 
where we stood was without battle-scars. ‘The 
walls of the houses were rent with shot and 
shell, and loose sheets of tin were fluttering 
from the Steeple of a church that had been in 
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the line of fire. A tall chimney stood solitary 
by the river’s brink, and on its bare and exposed 
hearthstone two rebel pickets were warming 
themselves, for the air was frosty. One of them 
wore with a jaunty swagger a light-blue United 
States army overcoat. Noting our appearance, 
these cheerful sentinels bawled to us that our 
forces had been “licked” in the recent attack 
on Fort Sumter; and a rebel officer, hearing 
the shouting, came down tothe river-bank, and 
closely examined our party through a field- 
glass. On the night before our arrival, when 
Hooker had vainly looked for us, a rebel sen- 
try on the south side of the Rappahannock had 
asked if “ Abeand his wife” had come yet, show- 
ing that they knew pretty well what was going 
on inside the Union lines. The officer inspect- 
ing our party, apparently having failed to de- 
tect the tall form of President Lincoln, took 
off his hat, made a sweeping bow, and retired. 
Friendly exchanges of tobacco, newspapers, 
and other trifles went on between the lines, and 
it was difficult to imagine, so peaceful was the 
scene, that only a few weeks had passed since 
this was the outer edge of one of the bloodiest 
battle-fields of the war. 

One of the budgets that came through the 
lines while we were at Hooker’s headquarters 
inclosed a photograph of a rebel officer ad- 
dressed to General Averill, who had been a 
classmate of the sender. On the back of the 
picture was the autograph of the officer, with 
the addendum, “ Arebellious rebel.” Mrs. Lin- 
coln, with a strict construction of words and 
phrases in her mind, said that the inscription 
ought to be taken as indicating that the officer 
was a rebel against the rebel government. Mr. 
Lincoln smiled at this feminine way of putting 
the case, and said that the determined gentle- 
man who had sent his picture to Averill wanted 
everybody to know that he was not only a rebel, 
but a rebel of rebels—‘“ a double-dyed-in-the- 
wool sort of rebel,” he added. 

One day while we were driving around some 
of the encampments, we suddenly came upon 
a disorderly and queer-looking settlement of 
shanties and little tents scattered overa hillside. 
As the ambulance drove by the base of the hill, 
asif bymagic the entire population of blacks and 
yellows swarmed out. It was a camp of col- 
ored refugees, and a motley throng were the 
various sizes and shades of color that set up a 
shrill “ Hurrah for Massa Linkum!” as weswept 
by. Mrs. Lincoln, with a friendly glance at the 
children, who were almost innumerable, asked 
the President how many of “ those piccanin- 
nies ” he supposed were named Abraham Lin- 
coln. Mr. Lincoln said, “ Let’s see; thisis April, 
1863. I should say that of all those babies un- 
der two years of age, perhaps two thirds have 
been named for me.” . 
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AFTER HOOKER’S DEFEAT. 


THE President returned to Washington not 
only invigorated and refreshed by his short out- 
ing, but somewhat cheered and comforted by 
the general appearance of the army and the in- 
dications that the coming battle, when it should 
be fought, would result fortunately for the cause 
ofthe Union. The world now knows how great 
was the disappointment that fell upon him and 
upon the nation when the battle was actually 
fought and lost at Chancellorsville, a few weeks 
later. 

I was at the White House on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 6, and the President, who 
seemed anxious and harassed beyond any 
power of description, said that while still with- 
out any positive information as to the result of 
the fighting at Chancellorsville, he was cer- 
tain in his own mind that “ Hooker had been 
licked.” He was only then wondering whether 
Hooker would be able to recover himself and 
renew the fight. The President asked me to go 
into the room then occupied by his friend Dr. 
Henry, who was a guest in the house, saying 
possibly we might get some news later on. 

In an hour or so, while the doctor and I sat 
talking, say about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the door opened, and Lincoln came into the 
room. I shall never forget that picture of de- 
spair. He held a telegram in his hand, and as 
he closed the door and came toward us I me- 
chanically noticed that his face, usually sallow, 
was ashen in hue. The paper on the wall be- 
hind him was of the tint known as “ French 
gray,” and even in that moment of sorrow and 
dread expectation I vaguely took in the thought 
that the complexion of the anguished Presi- 
dent’s visage was almost exactly like that of 
the wall. He gave me the telegram, and in a 
voice trembling with emotion, said, “ Read it 
—news from the army.” The despatch was 
from General Butterfield, Hooker’s chief of 
staff, addressed to the War Department, and 
was to the effect that the army had been with- 
drawn from the south side ofthe Rappahannock, 
and was then “ safely encamped ”’ in its former 
position. The appearance of the President, 
as I read these fateful words with trembling 
voice, was piteous. Never, as long as I knew 
him, did he seem to be so broken, so dispirited, 
and so ghostlike. Clasping his hands behind 
his back, he walked up and down the room, 
saying, “ My God! My God! What will the 
country say! What will the country say!” 

He seemed incapable of uttering any other 
words than these, and after a little time he 
hurriedly left the room. Dr. Henry, whose af- 
fection for Lincoln was deep and tender, burst 
into a passion of tears. I consoled him as best 
I could, and while we were talking together, 
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and trying to find a gleam of sunshine in this 
frightful darkness, I saw a carriage drive up 
to the entrance of the White House, and, 
looking out, beheld the tall form of the Presi- 
dent dart into the vehicle, in which sat Gen- 
eral Halleck, and drive off in the midst of a 
pouring rain. Immediately after, an atten- 
dant came to tell us that the President and 
General Halleck had gone to the Army of the 
Potomac, and that Mr. Lincoln would return 
next day, and would like to see me in the 
evening. 

The wildest rumors were at once set on foot ; 
but it was known that the President and Gen- 
eral Halleck had gone to the front, taking a 
special steamer at the navy-yard at four o’clock 
that afternoon. It wascommonly believed that 
Hooker was or would be put under arrest ; that 
Halleck would be placed in command of the 
Army of the Potomac; that Stanton had re- 
signed ; that Lee had cut Hooker to pieces, and 
was approaching Washington by the way of 
Dumfries; that McClellan was coming on a 
special train from New York, and that Sigel, 
Butler, Frémont, and several othershelved gen- 
erals had been sent forin hot haste. The crowd 
at Willard’s Hotel that night was so great that 
it was difficult to gct inside the doors. The 
friends of McClellan, and the Copperheads 
generally, sprung at once into new life and ani- 
mation, and were dotted through the gloomy 
crowds with smiling faces and unsuppressed 
joy. 

Of course these fantastic stories speedily 
passed away like mists before the sun. Hooker 
was not removed, and although he never again 
commanded the Army of the Potomac in any 
great battle, his withdrawal from his high post 
was accomplished later on without any such 
disgrace as would have attended his dismissal 
at that time. When he was finally relieved 
of the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
a few days before the battle of Gettysburg, and 
while Lee was on his march to invade Pennsyl- 
vania, Hooker went to Baltimore to wait for 
orders, very much as McClellan had gone to 
Trenton to wait when he had relinquished his 
baton of command. No orders went to Hooker, 
and, becoming impatient, he came to Washing- 
ton to ask for orders. He sent his card to my 
rooms, and I called on him at his headquarters 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite Willard’s 
Hotel. He did not in the least exhibit that 
chastened spirit which I expected to see in him, 
but evidently regarded himself a greatly abused 
man. He could not speak in moderation of any 
one of his generals; and as for Halleck and 
Stanton, no words at his command could ex- 
press his hatred and contempt for these, whom 
he regarded as the authorsof all his misfortunes. 
Heasked me what the President had said about 
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him. I hesitated, but when he pressed forareply, 
said that Lincoln had told me that he regarded 
Hooker very much as a father might regard a 
son who was lame, or who had some other in- 
curable physical infirmity. His love for the son 
would be even intensified by the reflection that 
the lad could never be a strong and success- 
ful man. The tears stood in Hooker’s eyes as 
he heard this curious characterization of him- 
self; but immediately rallying, he said, “ Well, 
the President may regard me as a cripple ; but 
if he will give me a chance, I will yet show 
him that I know how to fight.” The next day 
Hooker was arrested on an order from the War 
Department for having visited Washington 
without leave, contrary to existing rules and 
regulations. This certainly was a most ungra- 
cious and needless bit of oppression ; forit would 
have been very easy to have warned Hooker 
that he was liable to arrest, and to have given 
him an opportunity to get away from Washing- 
ton without discredit. 

I never saw Hooker again until long after 
the war, when he was living at the Brevoort 
House, New York, where I was then in the 
habit of dining. His mind had become some- 
what shaken by much sickness and the long 
and painful strain of years of strenuous ser- 
vice. Apparently he never saw me without a 
quickening of his memory of Chancellorsville, 
the President, and what came after. In loud 
tones, which astonished the quiet diners at the 
Brevoort, he would at once discourse of his 
misfortunes and wrongs, and speak of certain 
public men, civil and military, in the most vio- 
lent and abusive terms. After a while, so ha- 
bitual was this lecture, which poor Hooker 
seemed to address to the company in general, 
that I was obliged to take a table in a corner of 
the dining-room as far as possible from him. He 
has long since passed off the stage of action, 
but no one who knew him in his prime can fail 
to recall him to mind as one of the most pic- 
turesque personalities of the war; one of the 
brightest figures in that long and fast-fading 
panorama that reached from the firing on Fort 
Sumter to the burial of Lincoln at Springfield. 


EXCLUSIVE INFORMATION, 


IN spite of a rigorous censorship of the wires, 
military matters did sometimes get out of Wash- 
ington in the most inexplicable manner, elud- 
ing the stern authority in the telegraph office. 
When it was decided to reinforce Rosecrans, 
in 1863, with the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac, an officer of the 
War Department went to every newspaper cor- 
respondent in the city, and requested them all, 
at the special desire of the President and the 
Secretary of War, not tomake any mention ofthe 
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proposed movement. The correspondents all 
agreed to this, and telegraphed or wrote to 
their newspapers not to refer to the matter, 
should it come to their knowledge in any way. 
But one night (September 26) everybody was 
astonished by news from New York that the 
“Evening Post,” an unconditional supporter 
of the Administration, had published full par- 
ticulars of the reinforcement of Rosecrans by 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Army Corps under 
Hooker. The Washington Sunday morning 
papers copied the intelligence, and a Phila- 
delphia paper, saying that the news was “ con- 
traband,” suggested that the editors of the 
New York “ Evening Post” should breakfast in 
Fort Lafayette. It is a curious illustration of 
the muddled condition of things at that time, 
that the Monday morning papers in Washing- 
ton discreetly held their peace, and printed not 
a word of news or comment concerning the 
whole affair. The “ Evening Post” explained 
its position by saying that its Washington corre- 
spondent was not responsible for the “rumors” 
which had appeared in its Saturday edition, 
and that the paper had been imposed upon by 
others. When this comical imbroglio began, 
the Washington correspondents were in de- 
spair. Stanton raged like a lion, and Lincoln, 
I am bound to say, was exceedingly angry. 
The “ Evening Post,” in its zeal to secure 
the earliest information, more than once got 
itself or its correspondents into trouble. When 
it was known that the President had written a 
letter to the Republican mass meeting to be held 
in Springfield, Illinois, September 3, 1863, there 
was a great stir among the newspaper men in 
Washington, every correspondent being anx- 
ious to get an advance copy of so important 
adocument. The Peace Democrats of Illinois, 
and indeed throughout the West, were then 
in a state of furious and threatening wrath. 
Senator Richardson of Illinois had addressed 
a meeting at Springfield that summer in a 
most hysterical and blood-curdling manner, 
and the meeting adopted resolutions denoun- 
cing “misrule and anarchy,” and declaring in 
favor of “ peace upon the basis of restoration 
of the Union.” That the President of the United 
States should consent to write a letter to a convo- 
cation gotten up in his own State by way of a 
counterblast to this traitorous demonstration, 
was enough tostimulate to the highest pitch the 
desire of every journalist to secure an early 
copy of the document. But to all importuni- 
ties the President and his secretaries were deaf; 
and the paper, which was dated August 26, 
1863, was sent out of the White House, it was 
said, by a private messenger. Nevertheless, 
several days before the meeting of the Spring- 
field assemblage, the letter appeared in full in 
the New York “Evening Post,” and to our 
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great amusement was telegraphed back to 
Washington, and printed in that city before 
it could be publicly read in Springfield. This 
was the famous letter’ which has since be- 
come a political classic, in which occurred the 
unique phrase, “ Uncle Sam’s web-feet,” and 
in which the good President said, “ The signs 
look better,” “the Father of Waters again 
goes unvexed to the sea,” etc. So far as | 
know, the method by which the “ Evening 
Post” got possession of a copy of that letter 
has never been made public. It was not an of- 
fense against military law, of course, to print 
it, as it was a political and not a military piece 
of information, but I remember that Lincoln 
said he was “ mad enough to cry.” He had re- 
fused a copy of his letter to the Washington 
agent of the Associated Press, explaining that 
although solemn promises not to publish had 
repeatedly been given, he found that the prac- 
tice of furnishing advance copies of anything 
to the newspapers was a source of endless mis- 
chief. He was sorry to say that he could not 
always depend upon even the most impressive 
promises of those who besieged him for “early 
and exclusive” information. 


AN INTERRUPTED SEANCE. 

THE most terrifying threat that could beheld 
over a zealous war correspondent was that of 
arrest and confinement in the old Capitol prison. 
Every person who spent much time in Wash- 
ington during the war will recall with mingled 
amusement and dread the freedom with which 
this threat was bandied about among people 
who were not always by any means authorized 
to promote the rapid transit of anybody to that 
malodorous Bastille. Let me give an instancein 
which, though one of the unauthorized, I made 
use of this fear-compelling threat. A seamstress 
employed in the White House had induced Mrs. 
Lincoln to listen to the artful tales of a so-called 
spiritual medium who masqueraded under the 
name of Colchester, and who pretended to be 
the illegitimate son of an English duke. The 
poor lady at that time was well-nigh distraught 
with grief at the death of her son Willie. By 
playing on her motherly sorrows, Colchester 
actually succeeded in inducing Mrs. Lincoln to 
receive him in the family residence at the Sol- 
diers’ Home, where, in a darkened room, he 
pretended to produce messages from the lost 
boy by means of scratches on the wainscoting 
and taps on the walls-and furniture. Mrs. Lin- 
coln told me of these so-called manifestations, 
and asked me to be present in the White House 
when Colchester would give an exhibition of 
his powers. I declined; but meanwhile I re- 
ceived an invitation to invest one dollar and 
attend “a Colchester sitting ” at the house of 
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a Washington gentleman who was a profound 
believer in this pretentious seer. To gratify my 
curiosity, I paid the entrance fee, and, accom- 
panied by a trusty friend, went to the séance. 
After the company had been seated around the 
table in the usual approved manner, and the 
lights were turned out, the silence was dis- 
turbed by the thumping of a drum, the twang- 
ing of a banjo, and the ringing of bells, all of 
which instruments had been laid on the table, 
ready for use. By some hocus-pocus, it was 
evident, the operator had freed his hands from 
the hands of those who saton each side of him, 
and was himself making “ music in the air.” 
Loosening my hands from my neighbors’, who 
were unbelievers, I rose, and, grasping in the 
direction of the drum-beat, grabbed a very solid 
and fleshy hand in which was held a bell that 
was being thumped on adrum-head. I shouted, 
“Strike a light!” My friend, after what ap- 
peared to be an unconscionable length of time, 
lighted a match; but meanwhile somebody 
had dealt me a severe blow with the drum, the 
edge of which cut a slight wound on my fore- 
head. When the gas was finally lighted, the 
singular spectacle was presented of “the son 
of the duke” firmly grasped by a man whose 
forehead was covered with blood, while the ar- 
rested scion of nobility was glowering at the 
drum and bells which he still held in his hands. 
The meeting broke up in the most admired dis- 
order, “ Lord Colchester” slipping out of the 
room in the confusion. His host subsequently 
brought down word from the discomfited seer 
to the effect that Colchester was “ so outraged 
by this insult ” that he refused to reappear! 

A day or two after this, I was astonished by 
a note from Mrs. Lincoln requesting me to 
come to the White House without a moment’s 
delay, on a matter of the most distressing im- 
portance. On my arrival, the lady, somewhat 
discomposed, showed me a note from “ Col- 
chester,” in which he requested that she should 
procure for him from the War Department a 
pass to New York, and intimated that in case 
she refused he might have some unpleasant 
things to say to her. We made an arrange- 
ment by which Colchester came to the White 
House at a specified hour the next day, and 
after I had been formally introduced to the 
charlatan, Mrs. Lincoln withdrew from the 
room. Going up to Colchester, I lifted the 
hair from the scar on my forehead, yet un- 
healed, and said, “ Do you recognize this?” 
The man muttered something about his hay- 
ing been insulted, and then I said: “You know 
that I know you are a swindler and a hum- 
bug. Get out of this house and out of this city 
at once. If you are in Washington to-morrow 
alternoon at this time, you will be in the old 
Capitol prison.” The little scamp pulled him- 


self together, and sneaked out of the house, and, 
so far as I know, out of Washington. I never 
saw or heard of him afterward. 


SOCIAL INCIDENTS. 


THE White House did not witness many 
brilliant festivities during the war, after that 
famous party which was given by the President 
and Mrs. Lincoln early in the first year of the 
Lincoln administration. But Mrs. Lincoln’s 
afternoon receptions and the President’s pub- 
lic levees were held regularly during the win- 
ters. Nothing could be more democratic than 
these gatherings of the people at the White 
House. They were usually held twice a week 
during the winter, those on Tuesday evenings 
being so-called dress receptions, and the Satur- 
day levees being less formal in character. A 
majority of the visitors went in full dress: the 
ladies in laces, feathers, silks, and satins, with- 
out bonnets; and the gentlemen in evening 
dress. But sprinkled through the gaily at- 
tired crowds were hundreds of officers and pri- 
vate soldiers, the light-blue army overcoat of 
the period being a conspicuous feature of the 
moving panorama. Here and there a day- 
laborer, looking as though he had just left his 
work-bench, or a hard-working clerk with ink- 
stained linen, added to the popular character 
of the assembly. Usually the President stood 
in the famous Blue Room, or at the head of the 
East Room-; and those who wished to shake 
hands made their entrance, one by one, and 
were introduced by the functionary detailed for 
that occasion. So vast were the crowds, and so 
affectionate their greetings, that Mr. Lincoln’s 
right hand was often swollen so that he would 
be unable to use it readily for hours afterward; 
and the white kid glove of his right hand, when 
the operation of handshaking was over, always 
looked as if it had been dragged through a dust- 
bin. Much of the time, I think, the President 
never heard with his inner ear the names of per- 
sons presented to him by Secretary Nicolay, 
Commissioner French, or United States Mar- 
shal Lamon. His thoughts were apt to be far 
from the crowds of strangers that passed before 
him. On one occasion, bringing up a friend, I 
greeted the President as usual, and presented my 
friend. The President shook hands with me in a 
perfunctory way, his eyes fixed on space, and I 
passed on, knowing that he had never seen 
me or heard the name of my friend ; but after 
I had reached a point seven or eight persons 
beyond, the President suddenly seemed to see 
me, and, continuing the handshaking of stran- 
gers while he spoke, shouted out: “Oh, 
Brooks! Charley Maltby is in town, and I 
want you to come and see me to-morrow.” 
Maltby, it may be said, was an old friend of 
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Mr. Lincoln’s then living in California, and 
about whose petition for a federal appoint- 
ment the President wished to talk with me. 
Lincoln’s sudden outburst, naturally enough, 
astonished the people who heard it. 

While the President and his party were with 
the Army of the Potomac at the time previ- 
ously referred to, pleasant collations were occa- 
sionally served at the headquarters ofthe various 
corps commanders whose troops were being 
reviewed. At a luncheon given by General 
Sickles at his headquarters, among the ladies 
present was the Princess Salm-Salm, whose hus- 
band was a staff-officer inthe army. This lady 
attracted much admiration by her graceful and 
dashing riding in the cavalcade that attended 
the reviews. Before her marriage she was a 
Miss Leclerc of Philadelphia. It was this re- 
markable woman whoastonished the President, 
on his entering General Sickles’s headquarters, 
by flying at him, and imprinting a bouncing kiss 
on his surprised and not altogether attractive 
face. As soon as he could pull himself to- 
gether and recover from his astonishment, the 
President thanked the lady, but with evident 
discomposure ; whereupon some of the party 
made haste to explain that the Princess Salm- 
Salm had laid a wager with one of the officers 
that she would kiss the President. Her auda- 
cious sally won her a box of gloves. 

During the war the proportion of civilians 
to those who wore the trappings of the army 
and navy was so small that men felt it almost 
a distinction to wearthe ordinary evening dress. 
An order from the War Department forbid- 
ding military officers to come to Washington 
without leave did not by any means abate what 
was felt to be a great nuisance. Too many 
officers haunted the lobbies of the Capitol in 
search of political aid to secure them the pro- 
motions that they desired, or the passage of 
bills in which military or naval officers had 
special interest. I saw a curious example of 
military absenteeism one night at Ford’s The- 
ater, where I had accompanied the President 
to see Edwin Booth in “The Merchant of 
Venice.” The President had sent word late in 
the afternoon that he would like to have a box 
for himself and a friend; but when we arrived at 
the theater, going in by the stage entrance, we 
were met by the manager, who said that the 
boxes had all been taken before the President’s 
message had been received, but he would use 
his efforts with a party of officers, as soon as 
they arrived, to induce them to give up the box 
which they had engaged. While he was speak- 
ing, an usher came behind the scenes, and said 
that the officers had very willingly relinquished 
their box for the pleasure of the President. Be- 
tween the acts the manager came to pay his re- 
spects to the President, and to inquire for his 
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comfort, and Lincoln asked for the names of 
the military gentlemen who had so kindly given 
up their evening’s entertainment in his behalf. 
The manager replied that he did not know, but 
afterward quietly told me that he knew that 
one half of the number were officers absent 
from the army without leave, and that they 
considered it a good joke that they could es- 
cape the President’s observation at the cost of 
relinquishing their box at the theater. The 
manager shrewdly guessed that the President 
had asked for their names in order to discover 
if they were in Washington on leave; but that 
was not Lincoln’s way. 

President Lincoln’s theater-going was usu- 
ally confined to occasions when Shakspere’s 
plays were enacted ; for, although he enjoyed 
a hearty laugh, he was better pleased with the 
stately dignity, deep philosophy, and exalted 
poetry of Shakspere than with anything that 
was to be found in more modern dramatic writ- 
ings. But I remember a delightful evening that 
we once spent at the old Washington The- 
ater, where we saw Mrs. John Wood in John 
Brougham’s travesty of “ Pocahontas.” The 
delicious absurdity and crackling puns of the 
piece gave the President food for mirth for 
many days thereafter. At another time we saw 
Edwin Forrest in “ King Lear,” and the Presi- 
dent appeared to be more impressed by the 
acting of John McCullough, in the role of 
Ldgar, than with the great tragedian’s appear- 
ance as themad king. He asked that McCul- 
lough might come to the box between the acts; 
and when the young actor was brought to the 
door, clad in his fantastic garb of rags and 
straw, Mr. Lincoln warmly, and yet with dif- 
fidence, praised the performance of the scene 
in which he had just appeared. 

It was Mr. Lincoln’s delight to sally forth in 
the darkness, on foot, and accompanied only 
by a friend, to visit some theater to which no- 
tice of his coming had been sent only just be- 
fore his setting out. When we consider that it 
was popularly believed that Washington at 
that time was infested with spies and mid- 
night assassins, we may well wonder at his te- 
merity. But perhaps it was the unexpectedness 
and lack of advertisement of his movements 
that may have induced him to undertake these 
little excursions. It was the wide publicity 
given to his intention to go to the play that 
wrought his own undoing in 1865. Those who 
are disposed to consider that Lincoln exhibited 
a frivolous side of his.character by his play-go- 
ing should reflect that the theater was al- 
most the only place where he could escape 
from the clamor of office-seekers, and for a 
moment unfix his thoughts from the cares and 
anxieties that weighed upon his spirit with 
dreadful oppressiveness. Official etiquette for- 
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bids the President of the United States the so- 
cial pleasures outside of his house which a 
less exalted functionary or a private citizen 
may enjoy. In Lincoln’s case, more than in 
that of any other who has held the presidential 
office, there was abundant justification of his 
seeking for opportunities to escape from the 
stately prison-house of the official residence. 


THE GETTYSBURG SPEECH AND OFFICE- 
SEEKING. 


One November day — it chanced to be the 
Sunday before the dedication of the national 
cemetery at Gettysburg—I hadanappointment 
to go with the President to Gardner, the pho- 
tographer, on Seventh street, to fulfil a long- 
standing engagement. Mr. Lincoln carefully 
explained that he could not go on any other 
day without interfering with the public busi- 
ness and the photographer’s business, to say 
nothing of his liability to be hindered by cu- 
riosity-seekers “and other seekers ” on the way 
thither. Just as we were going down the stairs 
of the White House, the President suddenly 
remembered that he wanted a paper, and after 
hurrying back to his office, soon rejoined me 
with a long envelop in his hand. When we 
were fairly started, he said that the envelop 
held an advance copy of Edward Everett’s 
address to be delivered at the Gettysburg dedi- 
cation on the following Tuesday. Drawing it 
out, I saw that it was a one-page supplement 
toa Boston paper, and that Mr. Everett’s ad- 
dress nearly covered both sides of the sheet. 
The President expressed his admiration for the 
thoughtfulness of the Boston orator, who had 
sent this copy of his address in order that Mr. 
Lincoln might not traverse the same lines that 
the chosen speaker of the great occasion might 
have laid out for himself. When I exclaimed at 
its length, the President laughed and quoted 
the line, 


Solid men of Boston, make no long orations, 


which he said he had met somewhere in a 
speech by Daniel Webster. He said that there 
was no danger that he should get upon the 
lines of Mr. Everett’s oration, for what he had 
teady to say was very short, or, as he emphati- 
cally expressed it, “ short, short, short.” In re- 
ply to a question as to the speech having been 
already written, he said that it was written, 
“but not finished.” He had brought the pa- 
per with him, he explained, hoping that a few 
minutes of leisure while waiting for the move- 
ments of the photographer and his processes 
would give him a chance to look over the 
speech. But we did not have to wait long 
between the sittings, and the President, having 
Vor. XLIX.—59. 


taken out the envelop, and laid it on the little 
table at his elbow, became so engaged in talk 
that he failed to open it while we were at the 
studio. A disaster overtook the negative of 
that photograph, and after a very few prints 
had been made from it, no more were pos- 
sible. In the copy which the President gave 
me, the envelop containing Mr. Everett’s ora- 
tion is seen on the table by the side of the 
sitter, recalling the incident and Lincoln’s quo- 
tation of Boston’s “long orations.” 

It was a curious illustration of the pertina- 
city with which the office-hunters pursued the 
President that even Sunday’s sanctity was not 
respected by them. When we returned that 
day to the White House, one of these was 
waiting to intercept him at the entrance with 
a paper covered with indorsements. “ Office- 
hunting was in the air,” Lincoln said. 

When a certain prominent comedian of the 
time was playing in Washington during Lin- 
coln’s administration, the President saw his 
representations with great delight, and was so 
pleased that he expressed himself in warm 
terms to the player through the medium of the 
manager. Thereupon the actor sent the Presi- 
dent a book in which he inscribed some pleas- 
ant words by way of dedication to Lincoln, who 
acknowledged the gift in a kindly little note. 
Not long after this, going to the President’s 
cabinet on a summons from him very late at 
night, I noticed this man waiting alone in the 
corridor outside the President’s door. Lincoln 
asked me if any one was waiting without, and 
when I told him that I had seen the actor sitting 
there, he made a gesture of impatience and re- 
gret, and said that the little courtesies which 
had passed between them had resulted in the 
comedian applying to him for an office. I have 
forgotten what it was, but I think it was an 
English consulate which the old man wanted. 
Lincoln almost groaned as he said that it seemed 
impossible for him to have any new relations 
with people in Washington without finding that 
the acquaintance thus formed generally ended 
with an application for office. 


LINCOLN’S MEMORY. 


One of the most charming figures in semi- 
public life in Washington during the war was 
Miss Anna Dickinson, then in the first flush 
of her success as an eloquent speaker. Her first 
appearance in January, 1864, was a grand tri- 
umph for a young woman then beginning her 
long and picturesque career. She was invited 
by a host of distinguished men (at the head 
of the list being Vice-President Hamlin and 
Speaker Colfax) to address the people in the 
Hall of Representatives. The great room was 
crowded, and the house never looked gayer 
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than it did that evening, bright as it was 
with the velvets, flowers, and brilliant colors 
of a great company of society women. Miss 
Dickinson was accompanied to the platform by 
the Vice-President and the Speaker, and was 
introduced by Mr. Hamlin, who likened her 
to Joan of Arc. Dressed in black silk with a 
touch of color at her throat, her wavy black 
hair in short redundant curls, Anna Dickinson 
made a figure long to be remembered as she 
slowly paced to and fro on the platform, 
dropping her well-formed and compact sen- 
tences upon the group below. Lincoln was 
present, and incidentally the fair orator intro- 
duced a striking and encomiastic allusion to 
the chief magistrate, and the vast audience 
applauded with tremendous enthusiasm. In the 
following March, however, the lady changed 
her mind, as ladies may, and in a speech de- 
livered at Grover’s Theater “raked the Lin- 
coln administration fore and aft.” But later on 
she experienced a change of heart, and for- 
sook Frémont, who was her idol for a time, and 
paid a very beautiful tribute to the new admin- 
istration of Lincoln. Her last appearance in 
the House of Representatives was very soon 
after Lincoln’s second inauguration. Those 
who were present on that 4th of March, 1865, 
may remember that just as the President took 
the oath of office, the sun, which had been 
obscured by clouds, burst forth, and its golden 
beams fell upon the distinguished group as- 
sembled on the Capitolsteps. Lincoln next day 
asked me if I had noticed the sunburst, and 
then went on to say that he was just supersti- 
tious enough to consider it a happy omen. In 
the address above referred to, Miss Dickinson 
also referred to the breaking of the clouds, and 
in touching and inspiring words pictured the 
dispersion of the gloom that lowered over the 
country. The President sat directly in front 
of the platform from which Miss Dickinson 
spoke. Before she began, he had recognized 
me as I sat in the reporters’ gallery over the 
platform; and when the speaker referred to the 
sunburst, he looked up at me and deliberately 
winked. 

A notable meeting was held in the hall of 
the House of Representatives in January, 1865, 
when the United States Christian Commission 
held its anniversary exercises. Secretary Seward 
presided, and made a delightful address. As 
an example of Mr. Lincoln’s wonderful power 
of memory, I noticed that a few days after that 
meeting in the Capitol he recalled an entire sen- 
tence of Mr. Seward’s speech, and, so far as I 
could remember, without missing a word. This 
faculty was apparently exercised without the 
slightest effort on his part. He “ could n’t help 
remembering,” he was accustomed to say. One 
would suppose that in the midst of the worries 
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and cares of office his mind would become less 
retentive of matters not immediately related to 
the duties of the hour. But this was not the 
fact. Although the memories of long past 
events, and words long since read or heard, 
appeared to be impossible of obliteration, more 
recently acquired impressions remained just as 
fixed as the older ones. One of my cousins, 
John Holmes Goodenow, of Alfred, Maine, was 
appointed minister to Turkey early in the Lin- 
coln administration, and was taken to the White 
House, before his dep&tture for his post, to 
be presented to the President. When Lincoln 
learned that his visitor was a grandson of John 
Holmes, one of the first senators from Maine, 
and a man of note in his day and generation, 
he immediately began the recitation of a poeti- 
cal quotation which must have been more than 
a hundred lines in length. Mr. Holmes, never 
having met the President, was naturally aston- 
ished at this outburst; and asthe President went 
on and on with this long recitation, the suspi- 
cion crossed his mind that Lincoln had sud- 
denly taken leave of his wits. But when the 
lines had been finished the President said: 
“ There! that poem was quoted by your grand- 
father Holmes in a speech which he made in 
the United States Senate in —” and he named 
the date and specified the occasion. As John 
Holmes’s term in the Senate ended in 1833, and 
Lincoln probably was impressed by reading a 
copy of the speech rather than by hearing it, 
this feat of memory appears most remarkable. 
If he had been by any casualty deprived of his 
sight, his own memory could have supplied 
him with an ample library. 

Mr. Lincoln’s manner toward enlisted men, 
with whom he occasionally met and talked, was 
always delightful in its bonhomie and its abso- 
lute freedom from anything like condescension. 
Then, at least, the “ common soldier,” who was 
an American citizen, after all, was the equal of 
the chief magistrate of the nation. One day 
in the latter part of March, 1863, I was at the 
White House with the President, and he told 
me to tarry for a while, as a party of Ohio sol- 
diers who had been lately exchanged after 
many harassing experiences were coming to see 
him. It appeared that these were the survivors 
of what was then known as the Marietta raid. 
Twenty-one men from Ohio regiments of the 
command of General O. M. Mitchel, then in 
northern Alabama, were sent on a dangerous 
mission to destroy the railroad communications 
of Chattanooga to the south and east. The ex- 
pedition failed, and of the original number only 
six returned to Washington, after incredible 
hardships and suffering—one third of the 
party having escaped, and another fraction 
having been hanged as spies, the rebel au- 
thorities deciding that the fact that these men 
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wore citizen’s clothes within an enemy’s lines 
put them in that category. 

The men, who were introduced to the Presi- 
dent by General E. A. Hitchcock, then on duty 
in Washington, were Mason, Parrott, Pittenger, 
Buffum, Reddick, and Bensinger. ‘Their names 
were given to the President, and, without miss- 
ing the identity of a single man, he shook hands 
all round with an unaffected cordiality and 
good-fellowship difficult to describe. He had 
heard their story in all its details, and as he 
talked with each, asking questions and making 
his shrewd comments on what they had to say, 
itwas evident that for the moment this interest- 
ing interview was to him of supreme impor- 
tance. At that time we had great difficulty in 
effecting exchanges of prisoners, and General 
Hitchcock had compiled a series of papers of 
startling importance bearing on the question. 
The stories of these long-suffering men, and the 
cheerful lightness with which they narrated their 
courageous and hazardous deeds, impressed 
Mr. Lincoln very deeply. Speaking of the men 
afterward, he said, with much feeling, that their 
bearing, and their apparent unconsciousness of 
having taken their lives in their hands, with the 
chances of death all against them, presented an 
example ofthe apparent disregard of the tremen- 
dous issues of life and‘death which was so strong 
a characteristic of the American soldier. 

One of Lincoln’sfavorite poems was Holmes’s 
“Last Leaf”; and one November day we were 
driving out to the Soldiers’ Home, near Wash- 
ington, when the aspect of the scene recalled 
the lines to his mind. He slowly and with ex- 
cellent judgment recited the whole poem. En- 
larging upon the pathos; wit, and humor of 
Holmes, I found that the President had never 
seen a copy of the genial doctor’s works, so far 
as he could remember, although he was not 
certain that he had not. I offered to lend him 
my copy of the poems, a little blue-and-gold 
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T seemed to me, child as I was, ra- 
ther pitiful that, as Mr. Pate grew 
harder of hearing, and older, peo- 
ple, although never meaning to be 
offensive or impolite, kept them- 
selves as much apart from his so- 

ciety as was possible to respectful 
friendly relations. This was on account of his 
increased garrulousness, and his frequent com- 
plainings of the little attention paid to his words, 


book; and the next time I went to the White 
House I took it with me. About a week after 
leaving the book with the President, I called 
at the house one evening, and, finding him 
alone, we settled down for a quiet chat. He 
took from a drawer in his table the blue-and- 
gold Holmes, and went over the book with 
much gusto, reading or reciting several poems 
that had struck his fancy. He expressed his 
surprise at finding that some of the verses 
which he admired most had been drifting about 
in the newspapers without the name of the au- 
thor attached to them ; and it was in this way, 
he said, that he had found “ The Last Leaf,” 
although he did know that Dr. Holmes was 
the author. Finally he said that heliked “ Lex- 
ington” as well as anything in the book, “ The 
Last Leaf” alone excepted, and he began to 
read the poem ; but when he came to the stanza 
beginning 

Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying ! 


Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their 
rest, — 


his voice faltered, and he gave me the book 
with the whispered request, “ You read it; I 
can’t.” Months afterward, when several ladies 
were in the Red Parlor one evening, calling 
upon Mrs. Lincoln, he recited that poem with- 
out missing a word, so far as I could remem- 
ber it. And yet I do not believe that he ever 
saw the text of “ Lexington ” except during the 
few busy days when he had my book. 

I have still in my possession the blue-and- 
gold Holmes, Ticknor & Fields edition, 1862, 
with the leaf folded lengthwise, as Lincoln 
folded it to mark the place where he found 
“ Lexington.” In a preface written in 1885 
Dr. Holmes said that “ good Abraham Lin- 
coln had a liking for ‘The Last Leaf,’” and 
that Governor Andrew had told the author 
that Lincoln repeated the poem to him. 


Noah Brooks. 


LETHY. 


sometimes narrative, as often admonitory. A 
harmless egotist, honestly believing himself to 
be a very charitable and therefore a very useful 
gossip, his habit was, before his deafness came 
on, to find out, as a matter of simple neigh- 
borly duty, every possible thing about current 
neighborhood existence, and then, without ever 
dreaming of charging anything for it, to offer 
his counsel for its disposal or utilization. This 
counsel some might, others might not, accept. 
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He was a man too well poised to be fretted 
by neglect of taking help gratuitously extended 
by one to whom so much wisdom had been 
imparted by Heaven, being accustomed at all 
times to reflect in entire calmness that his mis- 
sion was only the giving of counsel, not the 
enforcing its adoption. The intimacy between 
him and me, notwithstanding the difference of 
threescore years in our ages, became only the 
closer as adult listeners who avoided his society 
increased in numbers. Somehow I became 
much interested in what he had to say, espe- 
cially regarding things happening before my 
day. Not without some spirit of romance in 
his being, he told me several of his recollec- 
tions in that line which sometimes I rather like 
to recall. These fond recurrings of old men to 
their young times seem to me of the dearest 
among the Almighty’s tendernesses to second 
childhood in human existence. 

One afternoon, when he and I had become 
the only sitters on one of the benches hard by 
the store, he said: 

“Did I ever tell you about the run of Ephom 
Garrett and ’Lige Strouder for their cousin 
Lethy ?” 

Indeed I had heard the story more than 
once; but willing for him to enjoy another 
telling, I looked inquiringly. 

To bring the story within reasonable limits, 
I must abbreviate within my own some of my 
narrator’s many words. 

The Garretts lived a mile from one end of 
the village, and the Strouders about equidis- 
tant from the other. The Criddles occupied a 
nice two-story house in the middle, near the 
store of Bland & Jones. Nearly opposite, on 
the other side of the street, in a somewhat nicer 
two-story, dwelt the Robys, with whom boarded 
Mrs. Roby’s brother, Curry Lightner. Mrs. 
Criddle was sister to Mr. Garrett, and Mr. 
Criddle brother to Mrs. Strouder. That is, they 
used to be before the heads of the three fami- 
lies had died. This of course made Ephraim 
Garrett and Elijah Strouder, although of no 
kin to each other, cousins to Lethy Criddle, 
of whom some people, admitting that this 
was saying a great deal, maintained that she 
was the headgof all the pretty girls that went 
to Mr. Hodge’s school. Fond of both of these 
cousins, who were some five years older than 
she, Lethy often tried to reconcile their differ- 
ences, which, beginning early, continued late. 
And well she might, because but for her those 
boys might have been as friendly with each 
other as any other couple not similarly exposed 
to estrangement. 

“ The de-ficulty was,” as briefly put by Mr. 
Pate, “ they was two of them, and they were n’t 
but one of Lethy, which my expe’unce is that 
always make a deff’ence in sech a case.” 
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Truth is, both these cousins had been dead 
in love with Lethy from the time when she was 
thirteen and began to notice outward things 
and each regarded the other with the appre. 
hension natural to the double relationship, 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Pate; “ them boys took 
to runnin’ ag’in’ one another from time Lethy’s 
ma let her drap her pant’lets, and begin to go to 
parties and fishin’s, and them kind of things, 
It hurt one of ’em when the tother turned him 
down at whatsomever they went at. They 
was n’t so fer from bein’ about on a pair in 
gener’l, They said at their school that ’Lige 
had considible the advantage in readin’, but 
Ephe kept above himin thespellin’ class. They 
was about ekal in grammar, and if ’Lige was 
some better in jography, Ephe topped him in 
figgers. So it were in their playin’. ’Lige in 
gener’! beat Ephe a-runnin’, but twicet out of 
three times Ephe.could lay ’Lige’s back on the 
ground in a wrastle.” 

Thus, as my friend in extended detail went 
on to relate, the rivalry continued on every field 
of joint endeavor until all were grown up, and 
settled down to business; for in those times 
girls, if in different ways, did work for the fam- 
ily, whether it was needed or not. The rivals, 
full of health and activity, equally unobjection- 
able as to looks and habits, not the difference 
of an inch in height or of half a dozen pounds 
in weight, Ephraim a shade lighter and Elijah 
a shade browner than Lethy, continued to be- 
siege each in the way he was advised and be- 
lieved was most promising ; and Lethy, sweet, 
good, thoughtful girl that she was, while never 
showing signs of preference for either, often ex- 
horted them to moderate, if they could not al- 
together suppress, their mutual hostility. 

“ You mind, my son,” Mr. Pate lingered to 
remark in sage parenthesis, “ when a girl is 
pootty and sweet as any pink, and she knows 
it, as Lethy Criddle were obleeged to know the 
above, they can be as cool, or at least they 
know how to make believe they are cool the 
same as a curcumber, when them that want ’em 
may be hotasa horseshoe jest out of the fire. And 
fact is, the red hotter them gits, the cooler they 
can show theirself. That ’s one o’ the advan- 
tages the good Lord have give’ to females, and 
a fellow have to study and pick up expe’unce 
in sech things to find out how to git round ’em. 
Oh, I tell you now, and other people will tell 
you, that Joe Pate hain’t been livin’ this long 
in the world without getherin’ a many a useful 
itom of infimation about wimming, single and 
married, a-includin’ of widders, because a man, 
even if he is married, he never know when sech 
infimation may n’t come in handy.” 

The counselor, and sometimes by special re- 
quest the go-between, of these lads and their 
cousin was Curry Lightner. He was a tall, 
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brownish, bushy-haired person, who, although 
as far gone in years as twenty-nine without ever 
being even engaged, was one of those cool, 
level-headed bachelors not at all common, and 
was often heard to say that people might name 
him any name to suit themselves, but that he 
should not make any movement toward getting 
married until -he could be made to believe, in 
some one particular case, that he would do bet- 
ter than by staying single. On the income of his 
property, which was somewhat more than that 
of any of the other three, he lived at ease, yet 
without extravagance. He dressed neatly, but 
with occasional negligence, which some said 
was put on for the purpose of showing (but all 
for policy’s sake) his independence of general 
female opinion. He patiently let himself be 
consulted by ardent young men and youths in 
their loves, and, although never undertaking 
to become a zealous partizan, freely gave ad- 
vice out of his long, apparently unselfish con- 
templation of such matters, and his stock of 
interesting words, which seemed without limit. 
In the case of Ephraim and Elijah, he said 
to each distinctly that while he was willing to 
advise freely, it must not be expected of him 
totake an active part on the side of either, but 
that they must fight the thing out themselves 
on their several lines. 

“ No, Ephe; no, ’Lige,” alternately in multi- 
tudinous concludings ; “ you see what I can do 
for you. My advices is as free as water a-me- 
and’ring down its own stream for others to par- 
take besidesitself ; but the making or the break- 
ing in those aforesaid things is not to my hand 
to perp’trate, but is for them that is willing 
to make enemies for what is not their lookout 
nor their own particular business. No; come 
to me when your mind is egzited either by 
doubts or uncertainties, and I ’Il talk to you as 
free as I would with my own parrents if they 
was n’t both of ’em dead.” 

Hardly satisfactory as were such interviews 
to the lads, yet each was consoled by assur- 
ance felt that the confidant would at least never 
bestir himself in support of his rival. This as- 
surance was well founded, for in none of Light- 
ner’s visits to the Criddles’, which were fre- 
quent, did he ever speak a word implying 
special preference in his regard for either, al- 
though very many kindly of both. 

Chatty and vivacious as Lethy was gener- 
ally, yet much of her talk when with her 
cousins separately was not very interesting, 
because it ran so much in praise of the absent. 
One day, when she and Elijah were alone to- 
gether, noting that her words in praise of 
Ephraim, if not entirely lost upon the listener, 
were far from the sort he would have preferred 
to hear, after talking until it was becoming 
plainly painful to him, she said: 


“Cousin ’Ligy, what is the reason you and 
Cousin Ephe don’t seem, to like each other 
like you ought? Seems strange, nice young 
men like you are, and both my own dear 
cousins at that. Now there’s Mr. Curry Light- 
ner. He never comes here that he don’t have 
something kind and pleasant to say about you 
both ; while you and Cousin Ephe—I do wish 
you and he could be more .friendly, indeed 
I do.” 

“Has Ephe Garrett been running me down 
to you, Lethy?” 

“ There it is! No, he has not, as you ought 
to know well enough I would n’t let him do 
ifhe was to want. But neither has he been run- 
ning you up, as I suppose you would call it, 
no more than you ’ve ever been running him 
up to me. It is n’t right, and hurts ma’s feel- 
ings, not to say anything of mine, that I don’t 
suppose, because it don’t look like, either one 
of you cares anything about them.” 

These words, intended so to be, were tremu- 
lous and touching. 

“ My goodness, Lethy! Care about your 
feelings? Me? Why, Aunt Patsy ought to 
know, and you can’t help from knowing, that 
Ephe Garrett don’t — that, no, not to save his 
life, could Ephe Garrett—think half as much 
of you as I do.” 

“ Why could n’t he?” she asked, restored 
to calmness and coolness. 

“ Because it ain’t in him, Lethy, and never 
was in him, and never could git in him. He 
hain’t the heart capacity to hold what ’s in 
me; nor he hain’t the breast, nor—nor— yes, 
I ’ll say it open—he hain’t it not in one single 
one of his whole blessed inside of nervous 
fabrication, to leave love and affection entirely 
out of the case, whom to compare with me 
and mine in the presence of you.” 

“Whee-oo! Cousin Ephe, according to all 
that, must be very lacking somewhere.” 

“ For that and them onnly, Lethy; for that 
and them onnly is my meaning of the above. 
As to Ephe Garrett, what I should say about 
Ephe Garrett, if I was called on to express 
my opinion of Ephe Garrett, it would be that 
in some points of view of a case not of the 
present sitooation, Ephe Garrett is right much 
of a man; but that in the present sitooation it 
is me that know what you to be in and through 
yourself, and to ’preciate and vally to the ac- 
cordin’. It is me that have the judgment of 
your perfection and all your walk and conver- 
sation, and would fain believe, if you could 
only think as I do, that happiness to both of 
us would be commensurate. And it not onnly 
is hard, but to me, in my present egzitement, 
it look pitiful, when I am using the most per- 
spective words I know how, and trying to put 
my very best foot foremost, you ’re there 
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a-laughing at me, and I have no doubts in my 
mind but what it ’s because Ephe Garrett has 
been telling you something mean and ridicu- 
lous about me.” 

When her laughing fit was over, she an- 
swered : 

“Tt is n’t so, Cousin ’Ligy; not a bit of it. 
When Cousin Ephe is here he talks mostly 
with ma; but neither ma nor I have ever 
heard him say one single word against your 
character in any way. It’s all in your imagi- 
nation.” 

Yet he could not entirely believe her, and 
he went away pondering how he might get 
even with Ephe. 

After waiting quite a time for Mr. Pate to 
get thus far in his narrative, I let him proceed 
for some distance in his own way. ; 

“ Now Ephe Garrett’s huntin’ were deff’ent 
from ’Lige, that ’Lige went at Lethy straight 
out mad, like Lethy had good rights to be hisn 
and nobody else, and that amejent, which ain’t 
the thing with young, unexpe’unced girls, how- 
somever it may be with widders, that I have 
had expe’unce of both. And my expe’unce of 
widders is, when they has drapped the takin’ 
on for their husband that ’s dead and goned 
and showed hisself to be no more use to them, 
and arfter they has made up their mind to try 
it ag’in, the thing can be settled without any 
great to-do in the multiplyin’ o’ words. Why, 
there ’s my wife, that she ’s my second, and 
nobody ever had a better, exceptin’ of my first 
wife, jest as good, that she, a-meanin’ of my 
wife for the time a-bein’, ware the widder Tidy. 
I ain’t sayin’ it ’s so, but the drappin’ off of 
Johnny Tidy not long before my first wife went 
to her mansions in the sky seemed a’most like 
the good Lord had a’ eye on my woeful con- 
ditions, knowin’ what. a friend to him I had al- 
ways tried to be. Yit when the case were so be, 
and come around so natchel and conven’ent 
like, that there were our two plantations a-j’in- 
in’, me a widower and Mrs. Tidy a widder, 
both young enough and, you may say, strong 
and warlike, that one night I thought it all 
over, and next mornin’ [ rid over there, and 
when I put the case before her (for she were 
always a quick-mind’ person for a female), she 
see through it plain as me, and before I left 
that house we app’inted the day. But you 
see, my son, that’s widders. With young girls 
it’s deff’ent. A man have to flarter them up 
powerful when they ’re pink and scrimptious 
like Lethy Criddle, and that’s jest where Ephe 
knowed ’Lige had the ’vantage of him in the 
words and langwidges that somehow Ephe 
never could come up with like Lige, and what 
he did know of ’em, his bashful egzitement 
made him forgit ’em in Lethy’s company tell 
it were too late. But with old people Ephe 
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Garrett could express hisself to perfect satis. 
faction. And so Ephe made set, Ephe did, at 
Lethy’s ma, because he done already heard 
the sayin’ that a good way to catch a calf si. 
lent and easy were to fling a nubbin to the 
cow.” 

One day Ephe took in to Mrs. Criddle a bas- 
ket of nice country things,— eggs, butter, and 
I could n’t say what all,— and after usual salu- 
tations, giving and receiving of thanks, with no 
mention of Lethy, who had stepped over to a 
neighbor, he said : 

“T don’t know, Aunt Patsy, that you know 
that pa in his lifetime thought more of you 
than are sister or brother in the family, and it 
seems like the same have come down to me 
sense he ’s dead and gone.” 

Then with his left hand he gently rubbed 
his right jaw. 

“Tt ’s very nice in you to say so, Ephra’m,” 
answered his aunt. “It was jest last night 
Lethy and I were talking about how good you 
and ’Ligy Strouder was to remember us, that 
only yisterday he brought her a whole lot of 
roses and bubby blossoms.” 

Ephe took down his hand, laid it upon his 
knee, and had the looks of one who felt sud- 
denly somewhat sick. Rallying, he said with 
words beginning in melancholy : 

“ Yes; I brought my present to you, though 
of course I expected Cousin Lethy to have 
her part — that is, without she rather have no- 
thing to do with anything belongin’ to me.” 

“ Come now, Ephra’m; Lethy thinks jest as 
much of youas she do of ’Ligy— that is, to 
my opinion she do; and it seem a pity that 
you and him can’t be friendlier with one an- 
other, that it look like the poor child is some- 
times distressed in her mind at you and him 
a-growlin’.” 

“ Aunt Patsy,” he painfully remonstrated, 
“it ain’t me; it is not me that is a-growlin’ at 
’Lige Strouder. It’s ’Lige Strouder a-growlin’ 
at me; and not only that, but a-barkin’ at me 
to boot. Then you know that he don’t think 
nigh as much of Lethy as I do. As for me, in 
this case, Aunt Patsy, I take in the view not 
only Lethy, but I take in you. Which I have 
yit to learn ’Lige Strouder do, with all his 
high-syllable words, which he have got out of 
the dictionary with Curry Lightner to help 
him, and which I ’ve got too much work to do 
to inwestigate. But ’Lige Strouder can’t deny 
that in the spellin’-class at Mr. Hodge’s school 
he were a heap nigher the foot than I were to 
the head. ’Lige Strouder have been studyin’ 
fine language and things, even o’ nights, to 
find words to turn me down in Lethy’s af- 
fection, when he know in his conscience I 
think a thousand million times more of her 
than he do, even if I can’t p’inted find the 
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words, when me and her is together by our- 
selves, to lay myself open before her. It ’s all 
because I love her to that distraction the 
words fail me. And so the best I can do is to 
putt my case before my own blessed aunt that 
I ve learnt to love more than are aunt I ’ve 
got in all this sorrowful world, when it look 
like a pity a young man with the affections I 
have can’t git the peace on his mind he honest 
think he deserve.” 

Tears as honest as the very longest day of 
the year touched the aunt’s heart. One was in 
her own eye when she said: 

“ Ephra’m, my son, I can onnly say that if 
the deciding of this case was left to me, you 
are obleeged to be awares how they would 
go. For blood is blood, and kin is kin, leavin’ 
out that water is water, and can’t be anything 
beyant water. I loved your pa the same he 
loved me, and even if it be Mr. Criddle were 
fond of ’Lijah’s ma, yit blood is blood, which I 
can’t but say with that basket a-setting there 
before my very eyes. But I tell you now, after 
them feeble remarks, it’s a subject that Lethy 
have took the bit in her own mouth, and is 
a-goin’ to decide for her own self.” 

Ephraim thanked his aunt, and went away 
hopeful that what influence she could exert 
would preponderate in his favor. 

At night when the mother reported this in- 
terview, said Lethy : 

“ That ’s all right, ma,— that is, it’s as nigh 
right as Cousin Ephe knows how to put it. It 
would be just as well, though, if Cousin Ephe 
came at me instead of you, and if Cousin ’Lige 
came at me different and with fewer of his big 
words, which he ought to know that I know 
that he don’t know all the meanings of ’em. 
We ’ll see about it before very long. No use 
hurrying. What you say about kin being kin, 
and blood blood, is all right in its place. I’m 
sleepy myself, I am.” 

Shortly after the last-mentioned visits, the 
youths resorted alternately to their friend and 
counselor, 

“’Lige,” said Mr. Lightner, “ you have the 
advantage of Ephe in the quantities of your 
words, and the beautifulness of their significa- 
tions and sounds; for my experience with wo- 
men is, they rather love language and music, 
though not a musician myself, strictly speak- 
ing, and have not yet used my best language 
on them, at least to any solemn extent. Them 
words ‘notwithstanding’ and ‘nevertheless’ 
which you tell me you flung out with Lethy, 
keerless, like you was used to them, will do you 
no harm. So the word ‘ commensurate,’ al- 
though it might have been jest as well to say 
what it all was commensurate with — say the 
universal world, or some other large thing. Yit 
I've no doubt she understood your meanings. 


If I was exact in your place, I should go on 
with my circulations, and should keep a dic- 
tionary where I could turn to it handy. A dic- 
tionary, if it may n’t be as interesting to some 
people like a love and warlike book, yit it has 
its use in matters of your kind. For you may 
say what you please about women, but it ’s 
principal language that taken their eye—of 
course I mean if looks, and property, and 
other advantages is satisfact’ry.” 

“ Ephe,” in his turn, “in my view of this 
terraqu’ouslife,as Ihave seen named somewhere 
in my reading, the mind of one female freck- 
went hangs on the mind of another female, and 
her mind,— that is, the other female’s mind, 
to use a ruther low expression, a fellow have 
to untwine it gradual tell he can git himself 
included along with the girl of his desire. The 
advantage you have over ’Lige in this case, 
which it is plain to see, lays in Mrs. Criddle 
being your blood and not ’Lige’s; and if it was 
me, I should put it forwards for all it is worth. 
I should keep on telling my Aunt Patsy how 
hard my own pa loved her; and as for bas- 
kets and buckets, and those kind of things, I 
should just hang around and actual pessecute 
her on them lines. Of course I can’t interfere 
active between you and ’Lige, being both of 
you my friends, civil and political. It is for 
you and ’Lige to work the thing out for your 
own selves accordin’ to the lamp by which 
both your feet is guided, like Patrick Henry 
said at the Declaration of Independence.” 

Indefinite and not quite intelligible as such 
counsels were, the rivals felt, though in some 
darkness, the need of holding to them. 

Young as I was, I did not feel very, very 
tired as the old man fondly dwelt in elongated 
detail. The lengthening shadows of the trees 
warned him to advance to the end. Casting 
his eye momentarily at the fast-declining sun, 
he said: 

“ Well, they’s aheap more of ups and downs; 
but I reckon I as well finish up, and tell how 
the contendin’ parties run the thing to a head. 
Rudisill have drawed off his mill-pond. At sech 
times whole lots o’ people gethered there to 
ketch fish with seines and nets, and one thing 
and another. Now Ephe Garrett, when oncet 
he were too rapid in the shettin’ of his seine 
that was jes jammed with suckers and cat and 


red-bellies, she were split ag’in’ a rock, and he 


skint his knee, and sprained his ankle, and he 
have to lay at home for a whole munt’. And 
in the time news got out that Ephe Garrett 
have the rheumatiz, which have come down to 
him on his mother’s side of the house. Nobody 
knowed who started it, but Ephe sispicioned 
’Lige Strouder, and he declared he ’d git even 
with ’Lige. So one day he went in town, and 
he hopped about on his cretch all over town, 
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a-denyin’ o’ the words, and a-addin’ that ’Lige 
Strouder’s people have had the consum’tion on 
his father’s side, a-includin’ of a’ old aunt that 
had a cough that lasted sixty year and better, 
and she tired out two whole gineration 0’ peo- 
ple before she give out; that of course sech a 
disease, when it oncet got in a family o’ peo- 
ple, it stayed there to the very last prosterity of 
’em. Well, sir, when things got to that solemn 
p’int, somethin’ have got to be done. And so 
Ephe sent word to ’Lige, and ’Lige sent word 
to Ephe, that soon as Ephe could fling away 
his cretch they was to meet at Bland’s store 
and settle it. Now sech as that skeared Mrs. 
Criddle to that she begged Lethy to decide in 
her mind before the battle come round, and 
Lethy declared she meant to. And so one 
mornin’ Lethy putt on her very best frock and 
things, and her ma did n’t say anything be- 
cause she knowed night before what was up, 
and she looked solemn, but she said she were 
riconciled. Bimeby here come ridin’ in town 
the old man Sanford that he was the parscher 
of their church, and he lit at the Robys’, and 
were met at the gate by Curry Lightner, and 
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Ideals. 


HE good citizen of America’s principal city has 

had to give himself a jog, of late, to see whether 
he was actually awake, and thus be sure that at last 
Tammany was “smashed.” For so many years the 
prominence in local government of the tough, the 
gambler, the blackmailer, the murderer, has been such 
a constantly increasing and world-resounding disgrace, 
that the happy and far-reaching results of the last elec- 
tion, coming so suddenly, require a little study for their 
full realization. 

Some of the remedies and reforms now in view we 
speak of under another title. Here we wish to refer to 
another aspect of the subject. 

Whenever it is attempted to make an idea or a 
policy effective by surrounding and forwarding it by 
means of an organization, there is immediate danger 
of a lowering of the moral standard. No matter how 
spiritual the idea or how right the policy, the price of the 
good to be accomplished by organization is a certain 
tendency toward evil in the pursuance of practical re- 
sults. Even the Christian church has had always to 
guard itself against the dangers of combined effort ; 
and when it comes to organizations on a lower plane, 
it is little wonder that they are in constant need of re- 
formation, and that they frequently become so evil that 
destruction is the only means of complete reform: 

What more natural and human than that we should 
see political organizations sometimes bringing to the 
front, holding up for public admiration and example, 
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them two and Mrs. Roby, Curry’s sister, went 
straight across to the Criddles’, and in less ’p 
a halfa’ hour Lethy and Curry was j’ined in the 
banes, and then they lit in the Roby gig, and 
was off ona tower clean as fer as A’gusty, where 
they stayed one whole solid week.” 

“ And what,” I asked, “ did the other young 
men do?” 

“ Do? Why, they was both in the sitooation 
of the feller the calf runned over. They was 
both of ’em speechless, and had nothin’ to do 
nor say. When their langwidges come back to 
em, Ephe said that as his cousin Lethy would 
n’t take him, he were thankful she did not take 
’Lige; and’ Ligesaid thesame about Ephe. And 
when Curry Lightner got back, and call ’em 
‘ Cousin Ephe’ and‘ Cousin ’Lige’ kind and af- 
fectionate, and declare he have not putt hisself 
in his best langwidge before Lethy tell he see 
they has run the lenkt of their rope, they for- 
give him. And ’t were n’t a year before Ephe 
married ’Lige’s sister, and’Lige married Ephe’s 
sister ; and then the whole lot of ’em got jest 
overwhelomed with one ’nother together in 
good feelin’s all around.” 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
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and crowning with apparent success, men of sordid aims 
and damaged reputation ? 

Nothing can be more demoralizing to a community 
than the proclamation of ignoble ideals, and nothing 
more effectually proclaims such ideals than the thrust- 
ing of public honors upon men known to be without 
conscience or character. Now, that is precisely what 
Tammany Hall has been doing for many years, wher- 
ever its influence has extended in city and State. No 
existing organization of any kind in al] Christendom 
has so conspicuously, outrageously, and persistently 
declared black to be white, and wicked men to be good 
and trustworthy citizens. The more unworthy the idea 
and the more conscienceless the policy embodied in an 
organization, the more demoralized and demoralizing 
will the organization become. The idea, the policy, of 
Tammany is“ spoils.”? Noone should be surprised, then, 
at the fact that the longer its power lasted, the more 
shameless its acts became, and the lower in the moral 
scale it descended to procure its representatives in pub- 
lic office. The millions extorted by that ill-famed or- 
ganization — its leaders, tools, and members — from 
financial copartners in the profits of metropolitan vice, 
from the ignorant poor and the cowardly and traitor- 
ous rich — these uncounted millions are as nothing, the 
bad repute of our city is as nothing, to the demoraliza- 
tion which has gradually spread over this city and State 
from the temporary success of infamous methods and 
infamous men. 

To what a pass would a still longer period of this 
domination have brought the city and the State! Al- 
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ready the poison has worked in a lowering of the tone 
of the public service; in the not-to-be-measured evil 
effect upon separate groups and neighborhoods ; in the 
often cynical views of the young; and in the gradual 
decay of public virtue in men whose early careers prom- 
ised better things. It has eaten like a canker into the 
business world; it has betrayed some of our journal- 
ists from their duty to the public; it has not left un- 
touched our institutions of learning. 

Tammany, though defeated by a large majority, still 
polled a vote which may be said to be appalling in view 
of the preceding horrible exposures. But it is quite 
possible that it will be a long time before even a “ re- 
formed Tammany ” will poll again so large a propor- 
tionate vote. One thing is likely to occur — namely, 
that when it does come crawling back, begging for a 
new lease of power, there will be found even fewer 
than ever of “ respectable ” reputations ready to assist 
with cynical and preposterous apologies a new reign 
of public plunder and degrading ideals. 


Gains for Good Government. 


Ir was eminently fitting that the result of the No- 
vember elections in New York city and State should be 
considered in both this country and Europe asa moral 
rather than as a political victory. The campaign which 
preceded the election was conducted almost entirely on 
moral grounds. In New York city the shame of Tam- 
many rule had sunk so deeply into men’s minds that 
they forgot their party ties and prejudices, and were ac- 
tuated solely by a determination to relieve their city 
and American free institutions and popular government 
from the disgrace which that rule entailed. They felt 
that it was not a question of politics, but of civilization, 
which confronted them, and they solved it as American 
citizens, and not as partizans. In a large measure the 
same spirit permeated the whole State. It was impos- 
sible to dissociate Tammany from the State govern- 
ment, which for nearly ten years had done all in its 
power to nurture and multiply Tammany abuses and 
opportunities for evil. 

When the results of the victory were counted up, it 
was surprising to see how much had been accomplished. 
Rarely, if ever before, had a single election secured for 
the people of a State so many beneficent and far-reach- 
ing reforms. The advocates of those reforms, who had 
been battling for them for many weary years, could 
scarcely believe that all of them had been won at a sin- 
gle stroke. As one examined the list, it was difficult 
to escape the conviction that the opponents of good 
government had themselves been the most powerful 
agents of reform, for their long and shameless oppo- 
sition had aroused a popular indignation which made 
it easy to carry even the most radical changes. It was 
that opposition also which brought it about that a new 
constitution should be submitted to the people for 
adoption at the time when this indignation was at its 
height. 

Unquestionably the most important of the reforms 
secured is that giving the State separate municipal elec- 
tons. In future all cities of the State will hold their 
elections for municipal offices on days on which no 
National or State candidates will be in the field. City 
elections can thus be carried on city issues alone, and 
State and National politics can be eliminated from the 
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minds of the voters. Of course such elimination will 
not be accomplished at once, but it is certain to come 
in time. Next in importance to the separation of elec- 
tions is the extension from ten to ninety days of the 
period for which a foreign-born voter must have been 
naturalized before he can vote. This will do away with 
the greater part at least of the naturalization frauds in 
New York city; for the corrupt political machines will 
not take the trouble to naturalize voters whom they 
must keep track of and help support for three months. 
They-could do it easily for ten days. Henceforth nat- 
uralization will be as a rule aspontaneous act by the 
foreign-born resident and the result will be a great 
diminution in the number of undesirable new citizens, 

It would be a rational blessing if other States in the 
Union which have not yet secured separate municipal 
elections, and which have lax naturalization laws, were 
to follow the example of New York. It would be diffi- 
cult to find two reform measures more powerful in ad- 
vancing the cause of good government in cities than 
these indisputably are. 

But the reforms which the new constitution gives to 
the city and State of New York are not the only ones 
made certain by the election. Great things in this direc- 
tion are expected confidently of the legislature which 
convenes this month at Albany. For the last six years 
the Republicans of the State have been advocating a 
genuine ballot-reform law and a thoroughgoing corrupt- 
practices act. They cannot refuse to give the people of 
the State both these reforms now. New York took the 
lead of all other States in advocating them, and would 
have had the honor of embodying both in laws before 
all others had it not been for the opposition of Tam- 
many, and its allies and sympathizers in the State gov- 
ernment. As it is, the State has the poorest of all the 
thirty-eight ballot Jaws that have been adopted, and 
about the most ineffective of the seven corrupt-prac- 
tices acts. The legislature should, and in all proba- 
bility will, pass a ballot law which will give the State 
a blanket-ballot system, without the blanket “ paster,” 
which is a spoilsman’s device for evil purposes, and also 
a corrupt-practices act modeled upon those of Missouri 
and California, which are the best thus far adopted. 
Such an act should include provisions requiring the 
sworn publication after election of all receipts and ex- 
penditures of money by both campaign committees and 
candidates, prohibiting all “assessments” upon, or 
contributions by, candidates for judicial offices, and 
placing maximum limits to expenditures by candidates 
and committees. Sworn publicity of all receipts would 
put a stop to those enormously heavy contributions 
by corporations which have been the practice in New 
York and other States during recent years as the “ price 
of peace,” or immunity from legislative interference. 

In enacting a genuine ballot-reform law we believe 
the legislature should follow the lead of the new con- 
stitution, and recognize the voting-machine as a prob- 
ability of the near future. As our readers will remem- 
ber, we discussed the merits of this invention in this 
department of THE CENTURY for April last. It is suf- 
ficient to say now that an appreciation of its value as 
the one form of voting which secures both an absolutely 
secret and an absolutely honest ballot has been in- 
creasing steadily since we wrote of it. A special 
merit which is commending it to all investigators is 
the automatic counting of the vote, which eliminates 
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from elections both ignorance and dishonesty in the 
computation of the result, while giving alsoa far more 
speedy announcement of it. No trace is left anywhere 
of the kind of ballot any voter has cast, so that com- 
plete secrecy is secured; and as the counting is done 
with mechanical accuracy, free from all possibility of in- 
terference, an absolutely honest election is guaranteed. 
No other system yet devised does this, though the best 
forms of the Australian method approximate more 
closely than any others which use a printed ballot dis- 
tributed, deposited, and counted by human agency. 
Almost the only objection to the machine which is 
considered serious by most of its advocates is the dan- 
ger that it may break down in the midst of an election, 
and, there being no printed ballots available for use, 
the election may thus go by default. This could be 
guarded against by having substitute machines ready 
for use in emergency. The danger of breakage is 
very slight, however, no instance of it having occurred 
in the many trials which have been made in town elec- 
tions during the last few years. 

These reforms, like those secured by the new con- 
stitution, will be the outcome of one of the most en- 
couraging popular uprisings in the history of American 
politics. The victory in the city and State of New York 
demonstrated what an irresistible force the morality of 
acommunity constitutes when it is brought into a united 
mass, with all partizan considerations set aside. We 
have claimed repeatedly in this place that every Amer- 
ican city can have an honest government if it wishes to 
have it; that all the reputable people in it have to do 
in order to control their public affairs is to perform their 
duty as citizens. The reputable people of New York 
city, for the first time in over twenty years, did attend 
to their civic duty on November 6, and the result was 
a demonstration that they were in a clear majority of 
nearly 50,000. If they will continue to do their duty, 
and to stand united in doing it, they will remain in 
permanent control of their municipal affairs. There is 
not a city in the country in which the same demonstra- 
tion cannot be made, and the same control established 
and maintained. The great majority of the American 
people detest bad government and desire good govern- 
ment. Their fault has lain not in their character, but 
in their indifference to, or their disregard of, the plain 
duties of citizenship. 


The New Civic Spirit. 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW, in his work on “ Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain,” says that the cities of the 
United States “ are discovering that the city element be- 
gins to preponderate in a country whose whole fabric of 
civilization had been wrought upon a foundation of agri- 
culture and rural life ; and that the future safety of our 
institutions requires that we learn how to adapt city life 
to the promotion of the general welfare.”” While noting 
the tendency toward higher rates of municipal taxation 
abroad, owing to the assumption of new responsibili- 
ties on the part of city governments, he declares that, 
nevertheless, the condition of urban life “ must be so 
improved that for the average family the life of the town 
shall not perforce be detrimental. Zhe race must not 
decay in city tenements, but somehow it must, under 
these conditions of dense neighborhood, find a higher 
and better life.” ; 


THE TIME. 


The civic spirit which for a generation past has 
worked such extraordinary results in many European 
cities, is only beginning to evidence itself in American 
communities, where hitherto the commercial and the 
partizan spirits, rather than the civic, have dominated 
the situation. How far our own cities may be willing 
to go in the direction of interference and paternalism, 
or fraternalism, is yet to be seen. In America more 
play is expected for individual initiative, ingenuity, and 
enterprise; and yet it is evident that the civic spirit 
now aroused throughout the country will lead to Amer- 
ican experiments based upon what seem to be the wis- 
est usages abroad. 

Signs of the new civic spirit abound throughout the 
country, the movement against the spoils system going 
hand in hand with the movement for good govern- 
ment in the cities, freed from the influence of national 
parties. 

In New York city the interesting conferences on a 
“Municipal Program,” under the auspices of The City 
Vigilance League, are again in full course. Last year 
the conferences were in search of a program ; this year 
the conferences aim to be positive, creative. They have 
found a program, and it is being discussed under the 
heads of “ The Positive Program Begun,” “The Peo- 
ple,” their Schools, Safety, Homes, Revenues, Health, 
Transportation, Recreation, Literature, Workshops, 
and City. 

But New York has not only the above interesting 
program to consider this winter, but also an official 
municipal program now being prepared, after laborious 
investigation, by the Tenement House Committee ap- 


pointed under an act of the last legislature. If this com- 
mittee shall prove half as practical, sensible, and wise 
in its recommendations as the one of ten years ago, 
and if as large a proportion of its suggestions shall be 
finally adopted, it will not have labored in vain. 


A Great Step Forward. 


In the last number of the magazine we spoke of 
several encouraging events in the progress of civil-ser- 
vice reform ; but the magazine went to press before the 
announcement of the acceptance by the President of a 
number of highly important suggestions of the Civil- 
Service Commission in the matter of extensions. Great 
advances have recently been made by both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the General government 
toward the abolition of the spoils system ; and each ad- 
vance has held its own, and met with public approval. 

Each of the great parties should be willing to have 
this work go on more rapidly in the future than in the 
past: the Democratic party, because its platforms, its 
wisest leaders, and its President are thoroughly com- 
mitted to the reform; and the Republican party, because 
it, too, is so committed by platform and precedent; and 
because, also, if it should get into power when it is bop- 
ing to do so, it would really be more apt to stay there 
a considerable time if it were relieved from the necessity 
of distributing the minor offices as spoils. The fact is 
that national patronage is a large factor in the defeat of 
parties; the holding of it is absolutely of no political 
utility — as witness a number of recent national elec- 
tions. It is a nuisance, as well as a source of corrup- 
tion and an occasion of injustice. 
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What Women Can do Best.! 


7 IE question of granting political suffrage to women 
has been so fully discussed on both sides, that there 
would seem to be nothing more left to say for or against 
it. Yet the interesting articles of Senator Hoar and Dr. 
Buckley in the August CENTURY, so apparently ex- 
haustive, leave two or three aspects of the question 
untouched. Senator Hoar makes a point of the fact 
that certain “ remonstramts”’ of his own State have 
been inconsistent in objecting to women taking part 
in political government, when they themselves have held 
“political office.” Those women whom he names, and 
agood many others also, who have served on State com- 
missions, and are still so serving, do not hold “ politi- 
cal office,” strictly speaking. State commissions are 
intended to be non-partizan : the male members belong 
to all parties, the female members are non-voters ; 
and all, however much they may differ in their views 
as to the tariff, the financial policy of the government, 
and the other questions which divide political parties, 
are concerned only in the management of charitable, re- 
formatory, and penal institutions, sanitary matters, or 
other similar branches of State government. More than 
this, commissioners of charities are not elected, and 
are not paid. They are, I believe, in all the States, ap- 
pointed by the governor for long terms. The office of 
commissioner on the boards named is almost always 
unsought, and often undesired and declined, for the 
reason that there is much labor and vexation involved, 
with no personal profit. 

A certain portion of the duties of our State charita- 
ble boards can well be performed by women — that is, 
by such women as have been trained for the work by 
long service in private charitable societies. But there 
is another part of the work which requires the man- 
agement of experienced business and professional men. 
The financial management of State charitable institu- 
tions few women are fitted to undertake —not by 
natural defects, but for the reason that a business train- 
ing, such as almost no woman receives is necessary. 

The women who have served on our State boards 
leave to their male associates the care of expenses, of 
building and repairing, and especially all matters per- 
taining to the duties of sanitary engineers or other 
professional men. Legal training and experience are 
very important in making up the whole number of 
members of such boards. 

In fact, though the two sexes have exactly the same 
legal powers conferred upon them, they are perform- 
ing duties much the same relatively as those which a 
husband and wife perform in the household. While 
the men are looking after water-supply and drainage, 
methods of heating and lighting buildings, cost of repairs 
or renewals, purchases of supplies, etc., the women of 
the board are occupied with internal matters of care 
and management, cleanliness of rooms, bedding, cloth- 

'Mrs. Leonard, having been named by Senator Hoar in his ar- 


ticle in the August CenTuRY, has asked the privilege of a public 
Statement, which we gladly accord.— THe Epitor. 


ing, preparation of food, etc. Especially do women 
interest themselves in individuals, This is natural 
to the sex, to look into details, to examine special 
cases whose needs are peculiar. The minor wards 
of the State in particular need the maternal element in 
their care. In Massachusetts women have brought 
about great results by introducing a new system of 
placing children of tender age in families, instead 
of stultifying them in institutions — paying board for 
them when necessary, and exercising through a large 
organized society of “ auxiliary visitors ” a personal re- 
lation with every girl and young child. There is neither 
time nor space here to describe the work which women 
have done in Massachusetts for the charities of the State; 
but to sum it up, it has been of a maternal and feminine 
character, and relates to the.care of children, of sick 
and insane persons, and to the reformation of delin- 
quents and criminals, most of the latter being female 
offenders. 

Thus it is seen that our honored senator does not 
enforce his point by the example of women commis- 
sioners, because they are performing feminine and 
maternal duties, and have been admitted to the com- 
missions, formerly wholly composed of men, that they 
may perform such duties. It is true that they all vote 
at the board meetings. But such “ voting ”’ is very dif- 
ferent from that of a political election. When these 
women vote to “accept a report,” or to appoint an agent 
or officer to act for them, as they constantly do, or to 
expend a certainsum of money, there is no passionate 
excitement, no inducement to corruption, no element 
of partizan strife. 

To deposit a ballot in a ballot-box at a political elec- 
tion requires little time, and, as we well know, neither 
brains, nor knowledge, nor principle. But the casting 
of a ballot involves far more than that act, if political 
power is to be exercised by women. Women, like men, 
in order to exercise power, must combine, must attend 
primary meetings and caucuses, and must enter the 
political arena. They must inevitably hold public of- 
fice, must sit in our halls of legislation and in our courts 
of justice. They must enter into all these things with- 
out the training which business life gives tomen. How 
many women know or can know anything about finance, 
a subject which sofew men understand? And yet not 
only the “ sinews of war,” but the sinews of peace and 
stable government, depend more upon a sound financial 
policy than upon any other one thing. Macaulay, in his © 
“ History of England,” states that the debasement of 
the currency during, I think, the reign of William III.— 
but I quote from memory — caused more misery than 
war, pestilence, famine, or any other cause. Certainly 
our Congress in recent years has shown ignorance 
enough in financial matters without doubling the 
amount of that ignorance. And here we come to what 
seems to us who are rebuked for being remonstrants 
against woman suffrage the most vital objection of all 
—the awful danger of doubling the suffrage. 

Our country differs from every other nation, past or 
present, in being deluged by recent immigration. The 
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enormous influx within ten years of persons who do 
not speak our language or understand our principles 
is a danger not sufficiently appreciated. We have given 
them too easily the ballot, fearing a worse evil,— a brute 
force having no power except brute force,— believing 
that the ballot will satisfy the man who without it would 
be a foe to all government. This danger, however, is 
not to be apprehended from women, who are non- 
combatants, and, as a sex in general, never think about 
governmentatall. But having given a share in govern- 
ment to tens of thousands who are unfitted for it, it is 
proposed with easy assurance to give it to millions 
still more unfitted. We must not look at the intelli- 
gent, virtuous, and high-minded women alone, who all 
have their peers and equals in virtue and wisdom among 
men, but at the female compeers of the ignorant and 
brutal men who menace our safety in holding political 
power. It is useless and unnecessary to go over the oft- 
repeated reasons why one sex is fitted for public life 
and the other is not; they are too familiar, and have 
been argued upon till the subject is threadbare. But 
the present extreme difficulty in settling the great 
questions on which political parties differ—the grave 
crisis, financial, industrial, and political, through which 
our country is struggling—should make every practi- 
cal statesman hesitate before he seeks to introduce a 
new element of difficulty. 

It is curious and interesting at any summer resort 
or other gathering of intelligent women to see the 
general profound indifference to politics — to any news 
of the day, however exciting, which relates to the af- 
fairs of the nation. Still more curious is it to observe, 
on questioning ardent female suffragists, how little they 
know about the great questions ofthe hour, They gen- 
erally say, “Oh, both parties are terribly corrupt, but 
when women vote, politics will be purified.” Will it? 
Are not women also possessed of mortal infirmities ? 
Will not many women sell their votes, bargain for 
office, intrigue, combine with others for selfish ends? 
Where there is no temptation,there is no sin; but when 
power comes, and with it temptation, shall we find that 
God has created one sex “ good,” the other “ bad ”’? 
Ah, no; women are like men, of the same time and 
race, only their pursuits, occupations, and habits of life 
differ; their sphere is domestic, their intercourse with 
the world far more limited. They now have power to 
do far more by influence in public matters, by an intel- 
ligent interest in schools, hospitals, almshouses, than 
they exercise; and it is lamentable that so few women 
care how the public charities of their own towns are 
managed. There is no good reason to think that the 
right of suffrage will increase that interest. A spirit of 
humane unselfishness leads men and women both to 
care for the unfortunate — and too few men care for 
them now, in spite of their right to vote. 

I cannot forbear, in closing, to speak of the personal 
references which Senator Hoar has made. The women 
who have rendered most “ fud/ic service” in his own 
State are unknown to fame. The women’s prison at 
Sherborne was the result of the life-work of Miss Han- 
nah Chickering of Dedham, who devoted thirty years 
of her life wholly to labors in prisons. She first formed 
the plan for a reformatory prison for women, under the 
sole charge of women, and lived to see her plan fully 
carried out in 1877. She, with other women, of whom 
Mrs. John Ware was one, petitioned six legislatures, 
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and labored incessantly to that end, before success was 
attained. Miss Clara Barton did not then live in Mas. 
sachusetts, nor was she interested in prisons; but at the 
earnest request of her friend General Butler, then gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, she undertook the manage- 
ment of the Sherborne prison for six months, in 1883. 
As is well known, her noble life-work has been in 
other fields. Prison management was distasteful and 
unsuited to her. The present head of that prison has 
given eleven years of service to the State and to unfor- 
tunate women, as a work of mercy; and though she is 
paid a salary, devotes her time and whole income to 
benevolent labors. The women who hold such public 
office are nearly if not quite all far from wishing to take 
part in the affairs which they think properly belong to 
men, but are glad to assist the State in aiding the help. 
less and unfortunate. 

There are women who have done a hundredfold 
more service to his State than those of whom Senator 
Hoar speaks so kindly, but their names are never be- 
fore the public. The women who see the danger of an 
enormous extension of the suffrage have been forced 
into a publicity which they do not desire, because their 
protest seems necessary to avert the threatened evil. 


Clara Temple Leonard. 


The New Treatment of Diphtheria. 


THE new anti-toxine treatment of diphtheria prom- 
ises to prove one of the most important developments 
of modern medicine, and seems to represent, in a par- 
ticularly practical and valuable form, the best results 
of recent bacteriological investigations as to the nature 
of the infectious diseases. I use the word “ develop- 
ment” advisedly in this connection, for the new treat- 
ment is not by any means the result of a single empirical 
observation, or a conclusion reached from a single se- 
ries of experimental investigations, but is the necessary 
and logical deduction and practical result arrived at 
from many series of experimental investigations re- 
garding the infectious diseases. These investigations 
have been going on for the last seven or eight years, 
and in order to gain any intelligent conception of 
the nature of the new treatment, one must know some- 
thing of the work that has preceded it. 

In the early days of modern bacteriology, it was 
thought that the germs associated with the various dis- 
eases were themselves the essential and active agents in 
the production of the symptoms presented. It was 
not until the subject had been more deeply investigated 
that evidence was found to show that the chemical 
products of bacterial life were really the cause of most 
of the symptoms characteristic of the different infec- 
tious diseases ; and that in respect to many of these 
diseases the chemical poisons could be separated from 
cultures of the germs grown outside the body. It was 
further found that when the chemical poisons separated 
from such cultures were used for the inoculation of ani- 
mals, not infrequently the same constitutional symp- 
toms were produced as occurred when the germs 
themselves were introduced, or when the diseases 0c- 
curred under natural conditions. 

It has been long known that in many infectious dis- 
eases one attack grants a more or less complete insus- 
ceptibility or immunity to future attacks. The same 
individual rarely has two attacks of smallpox or of 
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scarlet fever, because the first attack has given a nearly 
complete immunity from the disease. In some infectious 
diseases the immunity acquired from a single attack is 
permanent; in others it is only temporary, lasting for 
a few months, or sometimes perhaps a few years. 

Investigations have shown further that the immunity 
acquired both by animals and man from once having 
suffered from an infectious disease is at least frequently, 
if not always, the result of the development in the blood 
of the individual of some chemical substance (which 
it has not yet been possible to separate or isolate chem- 
ically) that has the power of neutralizing both out- 
side and inside the living body the poison produced by 
the germs causing that particular disease. Experi- 
mental investigations, which have been going on for 
four or five years, have shown that animals inoculated 
with the chemical poison or toxine separated from cul- 
tures of the diphtheria germ gradually become more 
and more tolerant of this poison, and finally enormous 
quantities, many times the fatal dose, may be introduced 
without causing anything but a temporary disturbance. 
As the animals become more insusceptible to the action 
of the poison, the blood acquires to a larger degree the 
power of neutralizing the poison. It has been further 
shown that this neutralizing power is due to the for- 
mation in the blood of an anti-toxine. When the serum 
of the blood of animals which have been thus rendered 
immune to diphtheria is mixed with solutions contain- 
ing the toxine outside the body, these solutions are 
deprived of their poisonous property; and when the 
serum is introduced in sufficient amount underneath 
the skin of animals, they become insusceptible not 
only to the action of the toxine of diphtheria, but also 
to the diphtheria germs themselves; and finally, when 
used in animals or human beings already suffering from 
diphtheria, it neutralizes the poison, and cuts short the 
disease. 

In diphtheria death is very commonly due to the ac- 
tion upon the heart or some of the other organs or tis- 
sues of the body of the diphtheria poison or toxine which 
has been absorbed from the throat. The blood serum 
of animals that have been rendered insusceptible to 
diphtheria neutralizes the diphtheria poison in the circu- 
lation, and so protects the individual from its deleterious 
action. It acts as a true specific. 

It has been found possible in this work accurately to 
determine the degree of toxic properties of various so- 
lutions of the diphtheria poison, and also accurately to 
determine the value of the blood serum derived from 
animals which have been rendered immune to diphthe- 
ria. Thus a standard of dosage can be easily fixed. 

The investigations thus far made would seem to 
show in the most unmistakable manner that this blood 
serum, or curative serum as it is called, constitutes al- 
most a certain and specific cure for diphtheria when 
cmployed early in the course of the disease; and that 
almost all persons who are subjected to treatment with- 
in the first two or three days recover, whereas before 
this treatment was instituted, or where it has not been 
used, the mortality from this disease among children 
under five years of age has varied from forty to fifty per 
cent. or more. 

Unfortunately, the production of the curative serum 
is difficult and expensive. From four to ten months 
are necessary sufficiently to immunize large animals 
such as horses, cows, or goats, which are chiefly em- 
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ployed; and the work requires the constant attention 
of thoroughly trained men. At present this remedy 
cannot be obtained in this country, or at least only 
in the smallest quantity and at great expense; and 
so, although science has provided what seems to be a 
specific for one of the most dreaded and fatal of diseases, 
yet it must be some months at least before most persons 
suffering from diphtheria will be able to avail them- 
seives of its use. The New York City Health Depart- 
ment has asked for a special appropriation for the 
maintenance of a research laboratory one of the chief 
functions of which will be the production of the diph- 
theria anti-toxine; and if this appropriation is granted, 
it is hoped that before many months the new remedy 
may be obtained in abundance. 

Finally, it may be said that the importance of the 
diphtheria anti-toxine, or curative serum, in the pre- 
vention and treatment of diphtheria can scarcely be 
overestimated. The remedy has already passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and its value and efficacy have been 
thoroughly established. In proper cases it is not only 
an almost certain cure for diphtheria, but is also appar- 
ently an entirely reliable agent for the prevention of 
this disease, while under all conditions it is absolutely 
harmless. 

The results thus far obtained have been most re- 
markable. The mortality from diphtheria in children 
under five years of age has been reduced by the use of 
anti-toxine in suitable cases from 50 or 60 per cent. to 
from 10 to 20 per cent. During September the mortal- 
ity in the hospitals of Berlin was reduced by this treat- 
ment to 11 per cent. In October the supply of anti- 
toxine was exhausted, no more could be obtained, and 
immediately the mortality increased to nearly 60 per 
cent.— the previous rate. 

The influence Of the use of this agent on the death- 
rate from diphtheria in Paris constitutes in my opinion 
an exhibit of the saving of life by a new remedy so ex- 
traordinary as to be without a parallel in the history 
of medicine. In the fourth week of September the 
deaths from diphtheria in the whole city of Paris, with 
2,500,000 inhabitants, numbered only two; and in the 
month of October the mortality for the city to the 27th 
inst. was only twenty-three. 

No such result has ever before been obtained. It 
seems entirely probable that through the influence of the 
anti-toxine on the prevention and cure of diphtheria, 
this disease may eventually be brought completely 
under control. 


Hermann M. Biggs. 


A Cure for the Pass Pestilence. 


THE anti-pass amendment to the constitution of 
New York, which virtually prohibits passes to officials, 
is a much-needed reform. Probably at first view it is 
notable for the financial effect it will have on the great 
railroads, every one of which has had a habit of being 
courteous in the matter of passes to public officials. It 
was not alone to the legislators that this courtesy was 
extended. Governors, minor State officers, the high- 
est judges, in many cases the municipal officers of cities, 
and, as an acme of the thrift that founded the courtesy 
(although it sounds like a burlesque), coroners and 
coroners’ clerks all along the railroad lines, have been 
regular recipients of this courtesy as apparently a mat- 
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ter of the most ordinary business. “ Annuals” were 
issued to them exactly as if they were a part of the 
dividends and these gentlemen were stockholders. 

Every member of the legislature found, in his first 
mail at every opening of the session, his regular set 
of passes. Indeed, they were considered so “ regu- 
lar” that many members expressed lively indignation 
in case they were delayed at all. A young colored clerk 
at the Grand Central Station, whose duty it was to fill 
out members’ passes, was removed during the session 
of 1893 because he was not quite polite enough toa 
member from Brooklyn. 

The subserviency of the great railroads in the mat- 
ter of passes was the most inexplicable feature of 
the system; for it is not as yet discernible wherein 
the legislature could have injured such influential 
corporations to a financial extent equal to the loss 
due to the issuance of so many passes. For the evil did 
not stop at the officials. Every one of them had friends 
to many of whom passes were given. One of the sights 
of the Grand Central Station on every Monday morning 
of the legislative session was the crowd that thronged 
the passageways to the pass-clerk’s desk, getting trip 
passes for lists of people to go to Albany and return. 
The crowd would include wives, daughters, sweet- 
hearts, “ heelers,” and, in the instance of one man who 
is now a senator, the priest of his church. It was im- 
patient, rude, and sometimes given to profanity. In it 
might often be found the Speaker, and State officers 
outside the legislature, all intent on the one purpose. 
At the Albany end the rush for passes was rendered 
easier, for there was a very polite young gentleman 
who was known as “the pass man,” who on every 
Wednesday would send round to find out just how 
many passes each legislator wanted for the ensuing 
Friday, so that they might be got ready in advance. 

The cost of the deadheads to one great railway must 
have been enormous, for it was the main line of traffic, 
and its passes ran all the way from New York to Buf- 
falo. On Fridays, and generally on Mondays, the holders 
of passes would fill a whole train, and there were many 
occasions when special-cars and even special trains had 
to be provided for this insatiate crew. But figured at 
the cost price per head of transportation, the total sum 
must have run up into the hundred thousands. Where 
the benefit to the railway came in is a matter of con- 
jecture, for at nearly every session the line was the sub- 
ject of what are called “strikes,” and some of its most 
valuable franchises were refused, such as its four-track 
privilege, until the strikers could be mollified in some 
other way than by passes. 

Legislative reporters for the big New York dailies 
also received passes, and were often as liberally treated 
in the matter as the legislators; yet it is hard to con- 
ceive how a reporter in the legislature could do the 
road harm or good, unless the managers at the “ home 
office ” were consulted. The pass system included not 
only these, but also the many Bohemian writers who 
had occasional business at Albany. 

The tremendous pass system for the benefit of offi- 
cials included the “ L”’ roads, and the horse-car lines, 
and the franking privileges that were granted by the 
telegraph, telephone, and express companies. 

Under the amendment, all these gifts to public of- 
ficials must cease, and a great benefit to these various 


corporations must result. There is no logical deduc- 
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tion to be made the other way. A constitutional clause 
cannot be wiped out by any law nor usually by any 
quibble, and this clause is drawn with extreme clear- 
ness. Yet there is already an idea abroad that it will 
not be carried into effect, that there will be some way 
found to circumvent it, as the anti-pass provision in the 
interstate-commerce law was circumvented. But it is 
to be hoped that all the companies will faithfully try to 
keep to the spirit and the letter of the constitution in 
this matter, if only as an interesting experiment. 

One very great and immediate benefit to the people 
of New York may result from this amendment. It 
should shorten the sessions of the legislature, by dis- 
continuing the temptations to a weekly adjournment 
from about noon of Friday until 8.30 o’clock of Mon- 
day night. Not in over thirty years have there been 
more than one or two Saturday or Monday sessions, 
the evening session of Monday being held chiefly to 
meet the constitutional objection to an adjournment be- 
yond two consecutive days. Without free transporta- 
tion, these weekly hejiras will be very likely to cease, 
and legislation, supplemented by two more days of 
work each week as it will be, ought to be easily for- 
warded, so that a session of three months will be an 


unheard-of thing. 
Charles G. Shanks. 
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F. H. TOMPKINS. 


AN example in every way worthy of imitation as one 
which is doing much to encourage artists,and strengthen 
art in its own city, is that of the Boston Art Club, 
which every year purchases from its exhibitions, with 
a fund especially voted for the purpose, a certain num- 
ber of pictures. 

By this means it is gradually getting together a col- 
lection of works which, in the main, is of real merit. 
One of these is the picture by F. H. Tompkins on 
page 411. It is the work of a thoughtful painter, and 
bears evidence of a nature thoroughly in earnest, and 
thoroughly sincere. Sincerity in art is a quality not 
easily perceived. One must have had some practical 
experience in picture-making in order to appreciate it. 

F. H. Tompkins was born in Schuyler County, New 
York, in 1847. He studied at the Cincinnati Academy 
of Design, under Walter Shirlaw, at the Art Students’ 
League of New York, and under Professor Loefftz in 
the Royal Academy of Munich, where he gained in 
two successive years the first prize for painting. 

Mr. Tompkins is fortunate in having one of his 
pictures in the excellent selection of current paintings 
which the Pennsylvania Academy of Design has col- 
lected during the last few years. 


A Word about The Century’s Pictures. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN WOOD-ENGRAVING AND OTHER 
METHODS. 


ANyBopyY who has carefully and thoughtfully fol- 
lowed the course of illustrative art as shown in this 
magazine must have seen that year by year the old- 
time illustrations (by “old-time” in this connection I 
mean those of ten or twelve years ago) have been grad- 
ually giving place toa new style of picture, more serious, 
more earnest, and requiring, if not greater artistic abil- 








OPEN LETTERS. 


ity, at least greater artistic knowledge. He who under- 
takes to-day to provide original illustrations in black- 
and-white for publication in a serious magazine needs 
not only invention and a knowledge of drawing, but a 
thorough artistic equipment. It is needless, therefore, 
to say that artists in black-and-white competent to 
furnish work of this character are few, that old cut- 
and-dried methods have to be largely discarded by 
them, and that in the endeavor to reach the acme of 
artistic perfection the requirements of the reproducer 
must be more and more lost sight of. 

Something more than twenty years ago drawings 
were made on the wood block, and cut on the drawn 
surface. The designer of that period was happy if he 
saw given back to him the dry bones of his design with 
such alterations of light and shade as best suited the 
method of the particular engraver. Then canie, fos- 
tered and encouraged and developed by this maga- 
zine, the new school of American wood-engravers, 
mainly induced by the return from Europe of many 
promising young artists who in foreign schools had 
learned new methods of art expression, and who the 
management of the magazine thought should have a 
hearing. Marvelous reproductions of these men’s work 
were made by the engravers of this new school — nota- 
bly by Timothy Cole and the late Frederick Juengling ; 
but the fault of the school, with some individual excep- 
tions, lay in the too slavish imitation of surfaces and 
textures, and the artists, who at first were delighted, 
after a while complained that their forms, the expres- 
sion of their faces, and their artistic intention, were not 


satisfactorily reproduced. Then came the half-tone 
process, which claimed to be able to reproduce the 
work of the artist by mechanical means, and without 


the intervention of the engraver. It was hailed with 
delight by the more serious of the artists, because it 
was supposed, being a mechanical process, to be faith- 
ful to the original. But it was true, and still remains 
true, that this new process is largely what its name im- 
plies —a half-tone ; that is, as the deepest darks can- 
not be rendered by it, nor the highest lights, only the 
middle of the scale of the drawing can be reproduced. 
In other words, there is a loss of a great many of the 
tones of the original, and experience has proved that 
in the various processes through which a half-tone 
plate passes, it is possible, though not common, to 
destroy even its autographic quality. 

A year or two ago it seemed as though the noble 
art of wood-engraving would be, through the popular- 
ity of half-tone, lost to the world. But the American 
engravers, realizing the situation, resolved, if they must 
die, to die game. Learning its deficiencies, as perhaps 
they never could have done had their art remained as 
popular as it was at one time, they have set themselves 
heroically to work to make the deficiencies good ; and 
they are to-day, as may be seen from the wood-engrav- 
ings in this number of THE CENTURY, making a good 
fight. They have emancipated themselves largely from 
theslavish adherence to texture and meaningless detail, 
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and are engraving with definite reference to the artistic 
intention of their originals. This is evident in a more 
or less degree in all the engravings printed in this 
number, from the work of the veteran Timothy Cole 
to that of the youngest acquisition to the ranks of first- 
class engravers. 

Working in this manner, and with this impulse, there 
is little danger of the death of their beautiful art unless 
it should be brought about by the last movement shown 
in the reproduction of the drawing by Eric Pape on 
page 339. This is an entirely new development — a 
half-tone plate originally, worked over by the wood- 
engraver until about one half of its surface has felt the 
touch of the graver. Those portions of the reproduction 
where the mechanical process has been adequate have 
been left untouched; where the mechanical process 
failed to produce the effect of the original, the engraver 
has not merely supplemented it, but in many places 
replaced it entirely. For some time it has been the 
practice for engravers to retouch process plates by re- 
entering the lines, in order to lighten the tones, and by 
burnishing, to deepen the darks. But this new repro- 
duction not only does that, but takes the bull by the 
horns, and frankly substitutes engraving where the 
mechanical process fails. 

In this day of numberless cheap illustrated periodi- 
cals, a word in regard to cost may not be out of place. 
The methods employed in THE CENTURY’s Art De- 
partment in regard to reproduction are all devoted to one 
end—the getting as near as possible to the original, cost 
not being a consideration. First-class wood-engraving 
is ten times dearer than good half-tone ; engraved half- 
tone costs three or four times as much as unengraved 
or ordinary half-tone. THE CENTURY uses these various 
methods solely with reference to the fidelity with which 
they reproduce the difficult-to-be-reproduced draw- 
ings of to-day. 
W. Lewis Fraser. 


Hemlock-spruce in Decoration. 


Way can we not have the hemlock-spruce wrought 
into our decorative art? The spruce when young is 
one of the most graceful of trees; when covered with 
snow it is beautiful ; its twigs have the feathery effect 
of the most delicate ferns. I am intensely American, 
and while I appreciate the holly and the mistletoe, 
which have been associated with Christmas through 
centuries of history, I am longing for the day when the 
spruce will have its rightful place. 

The statuary on the grounds of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition charmed the multitude of visitors fully 
as much by the American soul which seemed to be in 
it as by the high quality of the work. The grizzly bear, 
the elk, the Rocky Mountain lion, the plantation-hand, 
and the cow-boy appealed to the heart that loved its na- 
tive land, and touched it. As an amateur botanist, I 
wish to see an American soul in all our decorative art. 
Working for that end, can we not make more of the 


hemlock-spruce ? 
Harry Omar Scott. 





IN 


Of Peggy. 


EGGY’S hair is fine as silk ; 
This she tends with dainty care. 

Peggy’s throat is white as milk; 

Fair she is, and very fair. 
Envious maids may scoff and pass ; 
Truth lies in the looking-glass 
Where, clear mirrored, grace for grace, 
Peggy sees her winsome face. 


Peggy uses well her charms, 
Counts her swains a rounded score, 
Yet with empty heart and arms, 
Watching, waits for twenty more. 
Lovely Peggy, by and by 
We will wed — yes, you and I. 
But, sweet thorn in roses hid, 
Not each other — Heaven forbid! 


Madeline S. Bridges. 
Which? 


WHICH are the hands we love the best, 
Those that are folded between our own, 
Or those that move us to strange unrest 
By feathery touch that is quickly flown? 
Which, ah which, do we love the best, 
Hands caressing or hands caressed ? 


Which are the eyes we most adore, 

Those reflecting our every thought, 

Or those whose glances our hearts implore, 
Whose fire will neither be tamed nor taught? 
Which, ah which, are we drawn most toward, 
Eyes adoring or eyes adored 


Which is the heart of hearts we prize, 
That which sways with a passionate power, 
Or that which yields us a sacrifice, 

Gentle and generous, day and hour? 
Which, of all, do we hold above, 

Hearts most loving or hearts we love? 


Mary Berri Chapman. 
Outlines. 


A MAN found a hobby which he thought to be a real 
horse, but other people knew it was only a hobby. So 
he mounted it to ride. And he rode far and well, for it 
was a real horse. 


~* 
* * 


A PUPPET was pulled by astring, and as he was moved 
this way or that, he thought it was his own mind that 
moved him, and he was puffed up with pride at his 
own wisdom. But all the time it was the string. 

7” 
7 ” 

A MAN who was in need came to his friend for the 
gift of a coat. “ But,” said his friend, “my coat will 
not fit you.”” Said the man, “ That is not necessary ; I 
will fit the coat.” 

* ‘ * 

A CHILD asked me, “ What is the water?” I said, 
“Tt is one part oxygen and two parts hydrogen.” Said 
he, “ But what is the water?” 
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As a man walked in the road he met Death. Said 
Death, “ Whither do you go?” Said the man, “I go 
to meet Life.”” Said Death, “ Then go no farther; we 
have met.”’ 


* 
7 * 


WHEN I learned how the stars are grouped into con- 
stellations, yet every star at an immense distance from 
ook other, I said, “In all nature there is nothing like 
this. 

But when I came to know men and women and chil- 
dren, when I saw how they are grouped in families and 
bound together by social ties, yet every one living at 
an immense distance from every other, a world in him- 
self, I said, “ This is like.” 


” 
* hod 


A MAN said to his slave, “I am your master no 
longer; I make you free.’ “No, master,’’ said the 
slave ; “my work is not oppressive, and I fare well; 
and in being a slave I feel no degradation.”’ “But,” 
said the man, “ I feel the degradation of being a master; 
you are free.” 


a” 
* * 


IN a certain world men and women were not born as 
children, to grow up into manhood and womanhood, 
but they came into being as men and women. 

But once a child was born. And all the people of that 
world flocked to see the child, and they counted it the 
most wonderful thing. 

It is just as wonderful in this world. 

* 
* * 

Do you wish me to show you something that is beau- 
tiful? First show me something that is not beautiful. 

Do you wish me to tell you of something that is won- 
i First tell me of something that is not wonder- 

ul. 


* 
* . 


A MAN had a glass in which he looked at himself 
every day. And he did not observe that he grew older. 
But at length he perceived that the glass had grown 
old. So he put it away, and got another that was new. 
Then he saw that he had grown old with his glass. 


* 
* * 


Tue king walked in his garden with one of his cour- 
tiers. A toad coming in the way, the courtier crushed 


it with his foot. “ That was a wicked deed,” said the 
king. Said the courtier, “ It is only a toad.” “ You are 
wrong,” said the king; “it is a toad.” 


Berry Benson. 


The Awakening. 


A WOMAN cried: “O soul of mine, 
O heart, from love be free! 

O body, be a vestal shrine! 
Let thought be all of me!” 


A woman wept, as eve was low, 
Such tears as women may: 

“ How could I dream, how could I know, 
’T was life I threw away?” 


Dorothea Lummis. 


NEW YORK. 
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